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Executive Summary 


U.S. Korean War POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union and 
never repatriated. * 

This transfer was a highly- secret MGB program approved by ^he 
innner circle of the Stalinist dictatorship. 

The rationale for taking selected prisoners to the USSR was: 

o To exploit and counter U.S. aircraft technologies; 

o to use them for general intelligence purposes; 

o It is possible that Stalin, given his positive experience 
with Axis POWs, viewed U.S. POWs as potentially lucrative 
hostages. 

The range of eyewitness testimony as to the presence of U.S. 

Korean War POWs in the GULAG is so broad and convincing that we 
cannot dismiss it. 

The Soviet 64th Fighter Aviation Corps which supported the North 
Korean and Chinese forces in the Korean War had an important 
intelligence collection mission that included the collection, 
selection, and interrogation of POWs. 

A General Staff-based analytical group was assigned to the Far 
East Military District and conducted extensive interrogations of 
U.S. and other U.N. POWs in Khabarovsk. This was confirmed by a 
distinguished retired Soviet officer. Colonel Gavriil Korotkov, 
who participated in this operation. No prisoners were 
repatriated who related such an experience. 

o Prisoners were moved by various modes of transporation. 
Large shipments moved through Manchouli and Pos'yet. 

o Khabarovsk was the hub of a major interrogation operation 
directed against U.N. POWs from Korea. Khabarovsk was also a 
temporary holding and transshipment point for U.S. POWs. The MGB 
controlld these prisoners, but the GRU was allowed to interrogate 
them. 

o Irkutsk and Novosibirsk were transshipment points, but 
the. Komi ASSR and Perm Oblast were the final destinations of many 
POWs . Other camps where Americans were held were in the Bashkir 
ASSR, the Kemerovo and Archangelsk Oblasts, and the Komi- 
Permyatskiy and Taymyskiy Natinal Okrugs. 
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POW transfers also included thousands of South Koreans, a fact 
confirmed by the Soviet general officer, Kan San Kho, who served 
as the Deputy Chief of the North Korean MVD. 

The most highly- sought -af ter POWs for exploitation were F-86 
pilots and others knowledgeable of new technologies. 

Living U.S. witnesses have testified that captured U.S. pilots 
were, upon occasion, taken directly to Soviet -staffed 
interrogation centers. A former Chinese officer stated he turned 
U.S. pilot POWs directly over to the Soviets as a matter of 
policy. 

Missing F-86 pilots, whose captivity was never acknowledged by 
the Communists in Korea, were identified in recent interviews 
with former Soviet intelligence officers who served in Korea. 
Captured F-86 aircraft were taken to at least three Moscow 
aircraft design bureaus for exploitaiton. Pilots accompanied the 
aircraft to enrich and accelerate the exploitation process.- 
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The Transfer of U.S. Korean War POWs 
to the Soviet Union 


Introduction 

The .United States lists 8,140 casualties from the Korean War 
whose remains have not been repatriated. Some of that number are 
"truly unaccounted for" in that there is no evidence at all as to 
the circumstances of their loss or to their ultimate fate. (One 
estimate is provided at Appendix A. 1 Since the Joint Commission 
was established, a mass of convincing evidence has accumulated 
that U.S. POWs were taken to the Soviet Union in a tightly 
controlled MGB operation and never repatriated. 

We believe that the transfer of U.S. POWs to the Soviet Union 
involved two separate programs. 

1. Technological Exploitation. This program was a pure 
intelligence collection program for the purpose of acquiring 
high-tech equipment and their operators technical 
exploitation. The F-86 Sabre Jet was the great prize. 
However, we believe that Soviet intelligence collection 
requirements were not limited to the F-86. There is growing 
evidence that other types of aircraft, including the B-29, 
were also the subject of intelligence collection. 

2. The Hostage Connection. The other program was based on 
the collection of POWs as hostages and for general 
intelligence exploitation. 

These programs are discussed in Parts I and II which present our 
assessment of the origins and operation of the transfers. 

From the conduct of the transfer operation, we switch in Part III 
to the next stage in the issue: evidence of Americans actually 
within the Soviet concentration camp system. Here we discuss- 
the mass of sightings by citizens of the former USSR of U.S. 
Korean War POWs. 


‘The "truly unaccounted for" casualties of the Korean War 
include those who were killed on the battlefield and those who 
were taken prisoner where there were no witnesses or reporting by 
the enemy. All wars, especially those that involve rapid 
retreats and advances, heavy casualties, and fighting over rugged 
terrain such as the Korean War result in large, unexplained 
losses. 
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Note 1: Throughout this document references will be made by- 

various quoted sources to the primary Soviet security organ as 
the NKVD, the MGB, or the KGB. All references are to the same 
organization and represent only an organizational name change. 

At the- time of the Korean War, the organization was titled the 
MGB and will be referred to as such. Quotations will not be 
altered where the speaker is imprecise. The MGB (Ministerstvo 
Gosudarstvenoi Bezopasnosti) was formed in March 1946 by the 
merging of the NKVD and the MVD (Ministry of Internal Security) . 
This new organization was broken back into its original two parts 
in March 1953 after Stalin's death. That part that had been the 
NKVD was renamed the KGB. 

Note 2: Task Force Russia was organized under the auspices of 
the U.S. Army in June 1992 to support the U.S. side of the U.S.- 
Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs. There were two elements in 
the task force:. (1) The Washington-based analytical, 
translation, and administrative element (TFR-H), and (2) the 
Mosocw-based research, interview, and liaison group (TFR-M) In 
June 1993, Task Force Russia was subordinated to the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs, and TFR-H 
was renamed the Joint Commission Support Branch (JCSB) . The 
Moscow-based element will continue to be designated Task Force 
Russia - Moscow (TFR-M) . 

Note 3: Translations of documents provided by the Russian side 

of the Joint Commission were translated by TFR-H and are numbered 
as TFR documents, e.g., TFR-36, and are referred to as such in 
the narrative. 


Part I 

Technological Exploitation 


The First Modern Air War. One of the worst -kept secrets of the 
Cold War was the head-to-head clash in Korea between the two 
former Allies of World War II, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Although the ground war was fought essentially with the 
weaponry and tactics of the Second World War, the air war was the 
first major field test of the new air power technologies of the 
postwar world. The Korean War was the first modern air war and 
was characterized by an entirely new technology that was 
electronics intensive and depended not only on the keen wits and 
high mastery of the pilots flying the jet combat aircraft but on 
a host of advanced support activities such as air- intercept radar 
and airborne reconnaissance. 

The Technology Gap. This was the backdrop for an even more 
insidious form of warfare. The Soviet Union cloaked its 
participation in the Korean War partly to conceal its urgent need 
to bridge the technological gap with the West which was widening 
geometrically even then. Based upon a precedent repeatedly 
acknowledged by senior Soviet officers, which began with the 
wholesale reverse engineering of the Massey- Ferguson tractor by 
the State Automobile Factory in the 1930s, the Willys Jeep in the 
1940s, and a variety of propeller technology aircraft during 
World War II, the Soviets sought to avert the inevitable by 
systemized theft of design. 

The 64th Fighter Aviation Corps. The Soviet Union initiated its 
battlefield testing in the Korean War with the activation of the 
64th Fighter Aviation Corps Headquarters in Antung (now Dandong) , 
Manchuria, in November 1950, just as North Korea teetered on the 
edge of destruction. The Corps was charged with a threefold 
mission: (1) air defense of the area north of the 38th Parallel; 

(2) protection of the trahs-Yalu bridges; and (3) training of' 
North Korean and Chinese pilots. Analysis of documents provided 
by the Russian side, however, shows that the 64th had yet another 
mission: the management of the overt and covert Human 

Intelligence (HUMINT) effort targeted against the U.S. air 
forces. A review of the documents provided by the Russians 
reveals regular and intense coordination between Moscow, the 
senior advisors to the Korean General Staff, and the Commander of 
the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps (General Georgii A. Lobov) on a 
variety of topics related to prisoner of war .interrogation and 
control. The gaps in this documentation insinuate a direct role 
which the Russian side to date denies. 

The air- focused Soviet priorities are perhaps best summed up by 
the comment of retired Colonel Aleksandr Semyonovich Orlov, a 



veteran of the 64th, and. the chief of intelligence for one of its 
divisions . He casually dismissed the significance of ground 
forces personnel with the comment that he lpiew more about the 
operations of the American infantry battalion than a U.S. Army 
captain would. Orlov, himself a captain at the time of the 
Korean War, then described in painstaking detail Soviet 
intelligence collection requirements which were focused on^ 
aircraft technical parameters. 2 

The Soviet Interrogation Effort. The Soviet interrogation effort 
w&s largely disguised. Soviet interrogators, when present for 
interviews, wore Korean and Chinese uniforms without visible 
rank, and in some cases were ethnic Koreans or other oriental 
Soviet nationalities. One such officer is Colonel Georgii 
Plotnikov, who called himself by the Korean translation of ^ his 
name Kim-Mok-Su, which means carptenter in both languages. 

Another Soviet officer was a Buryat Mongol. 4 Most Soviet 
involvement was probably concentrated on the preparation and 
translation of collection requirements to be filled by their 
North Korean and Chinese allies. Some, however, appears to have 
taken place without the Chinese and North Koreans . One such case 
is that of escaped POW Marine Corporal Nick A. Flores who was 
mistaken for an F-86 pilot when captured by Soviet anti-aircraft 
troops and sent directly to Soviet interrogation at a Soviet 
airbase in Antung. This case is developed in more depth at the 
end of this section. Additionally, General Lobov, Commander of 
the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps, has stated that at some point in 
the war, the Chinese and North Koreans became somewhat less 
cooperative in turning over captured U.S. POWs for interrogation. 
As a result, Lobov had 70 Soviet teams out looking for shot down 
U.S. pilots. 5 

According to one report, Stalin had singled out U.S. Air Force 
POWs to be held as hostages. 6 All USAF POWs already held in the 


2 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel 
Aleksandr S. Orlov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

3 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview With Colonel Georgii 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 

4 Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview With Colonel 
(ret) Viktor A. Bushuyev, 16 September 1992, Moscow. This Soviet 
Buryat Mongol was named Kolya Mankuev. 

5 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with General Georgii 
A. Lobov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

6 Celestine Bohlen, "Advice of Stalin: Hold Korean War 

POWs," New York Times . 25 September 1992. 
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camp system were segregated, from other POWs, held in separate 
camps under Chinese jurisdiction on North Korean territory, and 
subjected to interrogation by Chinese and Soviet personnel. One 
such POW was USAF Sergeant Daniel Oldewage who has stated that he 
and a number of other captured USAF NCOs were transported to 
Antung for interrogation by the Chinese and the Soviets . 

Oldewage stated that the Soviets were dressed in Chinese uniforms 
and appeared to be pilots based upon their thorough professional 
understanding of air operations against the B-29. 


The Soviet Hunt for F-86 Pilots 

According to U.S. Air Force data, 1,303 USAF personnel were 
declared missing for all reasons between 25 June 1950 and 27 July 
1953. After reclassification, this figure had been reduced to 
666 whose bodies were not recovered (BNR) .* Of that number, the 
argument can be made from an analysis of their circumstances of 
loss, that several hundred survived their crashes and were 
potential candidates for transfer to the Soviet Union. There is 
almost blatant evidence that this was, indeed, the case for a 
number of technically proficient, well-educated, and highly- 
skilled pilots of the F-86 Sabre jet. Most captured American 
pilots who did not die in the prison camps did in fact return. 
However, there is one major statistical aberration: the F-86 

pilots. 

A total of 56 F-86 aircraft were downed in aerial combat or by 
anti-aircraft artillery. From these aircraft, 15 live pilots 
(Appendix C) and one set of remains were repatriated. Of the 40 
remaining losses, for whom no pilots were repatriated, the 
circumstances of loss indicate a high probability of death for 
nine. Of the 31 remaining cases (Appendix B) , conditions were 
such that survival was possible. The 55 percent missing in 
action rate is unusually high compared to missing rates for 
pilQts flying other airframes. 

In late Summer 1992, the Russian side provided two lists of U.S. 
POWs that they stated had been provided to them by the Chinese 


transcription by Task Force Russia of a videotape statement 
by Daniel Oldwage, 13 May 1993. 

8 USAFEAF Battle Casualties -- Korean War Summary , cumulative 
with adjustments through 6 October 1953. The reclassified 637 
included: 370 declared dead, 44 returned to military control 

(REC) , 220 declared POW, and 3 recovered before the end of the 
war. . 
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and/or North Koreans. 9 One list had 59 names- and the other 71 
names. There were 42 names that appeared in both lists and in 
almost identical sequence. The list of 59 names purported to be 
of those POWs who had transited an interrogation point. On a 
number- of documents provided by the Russian side (translated in 
TFR-76) were the names of Soviet officers who had had some- role 
in interrogations or the reporting process. The most prominent 
of them was a Lieutenant General Rastuvayev whose position was 
such that he could report on occasion directly to the Defense 
Minister and the Chief of the General Staff. 10 The names of these 
Soviet officers are at Appendix F. 

At the request of the American side, the Russian side provided 
the interrogation files associated with these two lists. 

However, the Russians provided files for only 46 individuals. By 
reviewing the archival data handwritten on the files. Task Force 
Russia determined that 120 pages were missing. In those cases 
where interrogation material was missing, another 41 names can be 
correlated from the two lists." Analysis of ancillary 
information and coordination with Air Force Casualty Affairs 
indicates that the 120 missing pages should contain data on eight 
identifiable MIAs. In addition to these eight, a ninth MIA was 
identified in the interrogation files whose name was not on 
either list. The nine MIAs are listed below: 12 


9 The first list with 59 names on it was entitled, "A List of 
Air Force personnel shot down in aerial combat or by anti- 
aircraft artillery during combat operations in Korea and who 
transited an interrogation point." The second list of 71 names 
was entitled, "A list of USAF aircrew members participating in 
combat operations in North Korea in 1950-1953 and about whom 
information is found in files of the 64th Fighter Aviation 
Corps." Both documents have been translated in TFR-3. 

10 General Rastuvayev appears to have been the liaison officer 
between Kim II Sung and Stalin. He signed a letter discussirig 
the captured American General Dean to the Minister of Defense and 
the Chief of the General Staff. 

"Add the two lists: (59 + 71 = 130). Subtract the 

duplicated names (130 - 42 = 88) which provives 88 individuals. 
All but one of those names (Kharm) has been matched with a POW, 
thus 87 identified names. Add the number of names mentioned in 
Russian documents and the number we think should also be in the 
files (46 + 41 «• 87), and we arrive at the number 87 again as the 
total number of identified POWs. 

"Task Force Russia (POW/MIA) , "Report to the U.S. 

Delegation, U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs, 4 June 
1993; and Task Force Russia (POW/MIA), "Report to the U.S. 
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Table 1. USAF Korean War POWs 
On Whom the Russian Archives Should Have Information 


Name 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Tenney, Albert Gilbert, CPT 
Wendling, George Vincent, MAi 
Harker, Charles A. , Jr., 1LT 
Niemann, Robert Frank, 1LT 
McDonough, Charles E., MAJ 
Unruh, Halbert Caloway, CPT 
Shewmaker, John W., CPT 
Reid, Elbert J. Jr., SSgt 
Bergmann, Louis H. , SSgt 


Aircraft 

Duty Position 

F-86 

Pilot 

r F-86 

Pilot 

F- 84 

Pilot 

F-86 

Pilot 

RB-.45C 

Pilot 

B-26 

Pilot 

F- 80 

Pilot 

B-29 

Gunner 

B-29 

Radar Operator 


Of the seven pilots in this group, three flew the F-86 and one 
the experimental RB-45C reconnaissance aircraft, types of 
aircraft in which the Soviets had high interest. In addition to 
the F-86s, the Soviets would have had an equally high inerest in 
the RB-45C flown by Major Charles McDonough. The North American 
RB-45C was the first operational U. S. multi-engine jet bomber 
employed by the U.S. Air Force, and its reconnaissance 
configuration would have made it doubly interesting. The 
Russians have even provided evidence of their interest in the B- 
45 series in a document dated 6 February 1951 in which- 
intelligence collections requirements against U.S. forces in 
Korea were listed (TFR 34-46) . 14 U.S. records also show that SSgt 


Delegation, U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on POW/MIAs, 18 June 
1993. 


13 There were only three of the RB-45CS in the Korean Theater 
of Operations (KTO) ; they arrived at Yakota on 29 September 1950. 
By November and December they were flying along the North Korean- 
Manchurian border on a daily basis. Although the RB-45C could 
outrun MiGs, it had little maneuverability at altitude. Soviet 
ground controllers could have prepositioned MiGs for intercept. 

As shown in the interrogation of Major McDonough provided by the 
Russians, the Soviets were interested in the B-47 as well. 

14 TFR 34-46 is a list of Soviet intelligence collection 
requirements in the Korean Theater of Operations (KTO) dated 6 
February 1951 and includes the following items 

7. Through interrogation of prisoner pilots, ascertain 
the morale of flight personnel, intensity of aircraft 
flights by type (heavy, medium bombers, fighters), 
personnel, deployment, turn-around time and the tactical 
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Bergmann, a radar opearator on a B-29, was interrogated at least 
once by the Soviets . 15 Furthermore, retired Soviet Colonel Viktor 
A. Bushuyev, Deputy Chief of Intelligence for the 64th Fighter 
Aviation Corps stated that they had attempted to interrogate an 
F- 86 pilot named Neiman or Naiman that most likely was 1LT Robert 
F. Niemann, USAF, shot down on 12 April 1953. 16 Another pilot 
among the 31 missing was mentioned in an interview by Colopel 
Valentin Sozinov. He stated: 

The name of Major Del it came up in my conversation with 
Lobov. I don't know what his position is. But he also 
ejected and was captured and then escorted somewhere. I 
think he was on the People's Republic of China territory. 

We believe this individual is Major Deltis H. Fincher, USANG, 
shot down on 22 August 1952. 


The 15 F- 86 Pilots That Came Home 

Colonel Valentin Sozinov, an advisor to the Korean General Staff, 
admits to having interrogated one of the leading F-86 
personalities, Colonel Walker 'Bud' Mahurin, a World War II ace 
and a wing commander in Korea who was eventually repatriated. 
However, in a recent interview. Colonel Mahurin recently stated 
that he had ho memory of being inerrogated by Soviet personnel . 


nature fot he 6002nd, 6140th, 6131st, 6147th tactical 
support wings, quantity of B-45 jet -engined bombers nd F-84 
jet fighers, and to whichunits they are attached and 
deployed. 

,5 Air Force Manual 200-25, Missing in Action -- Korea , 16 
January 1961, p. 11. 

,6 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel 
Bushuyev, 16 September 1992, Moscow. 

17 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Col. Georgii 
Plotnikov and Col. Valentin Sozinov, 30 March 1992, Moscow. 

,8 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Col. Georgii 
Plotnikov (ret) and Col. Valentin Sozinov (ret), 30 March 1992, 
Moscow. 

19 Task Force Russia Interview with Colonel Bud Mahurin, 
November 1992; Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Col. 
Georgi Plotnikov and Col. Valentin Sozinov, 30 March 1992, 
Moscow. 
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We believe that there were four critical factors that could have 
led to Colonel Mahurin's eventual repatriation, as well as the 
return of the other 14 F-86 pilots who were repatriated (Appendix 
B) : (1) In the case of Colonel Mahurin and the other 14 pilots, 

one critical factor may have been that they had been seen by too 
many people in the POW camp system. Having been formally . 
enrolled in a prisoner of war camp, moving them to another, 
country might have been considered too obvious. It is doubtful 
that there was any contact at all between the aviators who are 
still considered missing and those who were repatriated. . 

Whereas prisoner of war status may not have assured survival , it 
possibly assured accountability. (2) The second critical factor 
was the nature of the intelligence collection requirement for F- 
86 pilots. A collection requirement like this probably was 
specialized and probably changed over time. An example of this 
gort specialized collection requirement was the intensive 
interrogation over a short period of time of all B-29 crewmen in 
Camp #2, described in a U.S. report as being "prompted by an 
intelligence requirement. 21 Documents provided by the Russians 


20 Air Force Manual 200-25, Missing In Action Korea , 16 
January 1961. This document is the Air Force element of the so- 
called "389 List", developed after the Korean War, which is a 
list of 389 missing in action cases. The nature of the loss in 
each was such that the United States Government believed the 
Communist side should have knowledge of them. AFM 200-25 then 
represents an exhaustive review of all available information at 
the time on each of the Air Force's 187 losses. In each case, is 
included the testimony of U.S. personnel who had any information 
on the cirumstances of loss. In none of these did a repatriated 
pilot report contact with the MIAs. The Joint Commission Support 
Branch is now interviewing repatriated F-86 pilots to recreate 
that data base and ascertain if any pertinent information was 
. omitted. 

21 0SI Special Report (Office of Special Investigations, The 
Inspector General , Headquarters USAF, "USAF Prisoners of War in 
Korea," 1 July 1954, p. 13. The study states: "On one occasion 

all B-29 crew members were taken from camp and interrogated on 
all phases of their B-29 training, equipment, tactics, 
organization, etc. Thus it appeared that these interrogations 
were prompted by intelligence requirements which were sent down 
to the camps from higher Chinese headquarters . " Since only the 
Soviet Union was capable of defense against the B-29 and was at 
that- time intensely interested in defense against US strategic 
bombers, it is certain that this intelligence requirement was 
initiated by the Soviets. This intelligence requirement probably 
was behind the interrogations described by Sgt Oldewage. 

A separate line of investigation into B-29 crewmen who may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union is in preparation. 
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(TFR-76) of interrogations show a great interest in the advanced 
models of the F-86. In this case, there would have been no need 
to take all the F-86 pilots. (3) The third factor may have been 
a matter of quality. Initial interrogations of F-86 pilots may 
have indicated which would have been the most useful in meeting 
intelligence requirements . Repatriated pilots may not have been 
suitable. (4) Pilots shot down over China were eventually 
turned over to the Chinese. Of the fifteen F-86 repatriated 
pilots, three were retained by the Chinese and released with the 
Arnold B-29 crew in 1955. They were lLt Roland Parks, lLt Edwin 
Heller, lLt Harold E. Fischer. All three had all been shot down 
and captured in China. 22 

The fact that the Soviets did not transfer these fifteen pilots 
to the Soviet Union does not mean that the Soviets did not take 
an interest in them. Of the 15 repatriated F-86 pilots, the 
Russians have provided information showing that the following 
seven were interrogated. 

lLt Charles E. Stahl 
lLt Daniel D. Peterson 
lLt Vernon D. Wright 
lLt Michael E. Dearmond 
lLt Vance R. Frick 
lLt Roland W. Parks 
Col Edwin L. Heller 

One of these pilots, lLt Roland Parks, will have an interesting 
tale to tell later in this narrative. 

Soviet pilots also had interesting stories of contact with U.S. 
POWs. Lieutenant Colonel (ret) Roshchin stated that an American 
pilot named Muller had also been shot down. Roshchin described 
Muller a "real master, the number one American pilot" who "shot 
down more than ten planes." Roshchin described a photo of the 
pilot standing next to the tail of his aircraft. 23 We believe he 
was describing Lt. Col. Harold E. Fischer, the only Korean War 
ace with ten kills to his credit, and the only ace among the 
missing. Fischer stated that the only contact he had with 
Soviets was right after his shoot down and capture in China. Two 
Soviets arrived and confiscated his only two possessions, his ID 


“joint Commission Support Branch, Interview with Retired 
Colonel Edwin L. Heller, 23 August 1993. Heller stated that he 
had been badly wounded in the loss of his aircraft and spent his 
two years of captivity under Chinese hospitalization and 
underwent four major operations. 

“Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Vladimir M. 
Roshchin, 18 February 1991, Moscow. 
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card and a photo of his crew chief standing next to his F-86. 
Subsequently, this very photo was produced by the Soviet ace who 
claimed to have shot Lt. Col. Fischer down. 24 

A Chinese Link in the Chain of Evidence. An interview with Shu 
Ping Wa, a former head of a division- level POW collection team 
(164th Division) in the so-called Chinese People's Volunteers 
(CPV) serving in Korea, showed that a policy existed to turn over 
pilots to the Soviets. As he testified in the video recording 
shown at the April 1993 Commission meeting in Moscow, he himself 
turned over three American pilots to the Soviets just north of 
the front lines some time in the Winter months between November 
1951 and March 1952. He stated that his superior told him that 
the "Russians wanted the pilots." 25 

A Special Air Force Unit. According to Dr. Paul Cole's interview 
with General Lobov, a special Soviet Air Force unit was organized 
and deployed, under the command of General Blagoveshchenskii, 
with the mission to capture F-86 pilots. Its mission was to 
force down Sabre jets in order to capture the pilots alive. The 
unit was composed of flyers from units in Mary, in the Turkmen 
SSR, and from the Primorskii Krai along the Pacific coast. Nine 
expert pilots were assigned to this mission, each of whom was 
required to sign a secrecy statement. 26 

The mission was to cut a Sabre jet out of a dog fight, then 
force it to land intact. If the plan worked, the plane and 
the pilot could be captured simultaneously. In 1951 the 
mission was a failure. In the course of the operation the 
Soviets lost two of their own aircraft, perhaps because the 
Soviet pilots in this unit were forbidden to engage American 
aircraft in combat. The Soviets managed, however, to damage 
one Sabre jet which then made a forced landing. It is not 
known what happened to the pilot, though the Soviet pilots 
participating in the mission were told the American pilot 
managed to escape to the Yellow Sea where he was picked up 
* by U.S . search and rescue forces. Some of the Soviet pilots 
doubted this version of events since they saw the American 


24 Joint Commission Support Branch, Interview with Retired 
Colonel Harold E. Miller, 23 August 1993. 

■ ^ Korean War POW Transfers to the Soviet Union; Eyewitnesses 
(RT: 18:35), prepared by Task Force Russia, April 1993. 

26 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Major Valeri i 
Amirov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 
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land several kilometers from the sea. 27 

Senior Lieutenant Vladimir Roshchin, author of the Korean War 
memoirs cited by Major Amirov in the publication, Na Strazhe , 
distinctly recalls seeing documents in the office of his 
regimental commander about the capture of an American pilot named 
Carl Crone in conjunction with a special operation in l951^to 
capture an F-86. One of the 31 missing F-86 .aviators believed 
likely to have survived is Captain William Delbert Crone. 28 

Major Avxaham Shifrin. The most specific comments by former 
Soviet officers concerning the transfer of F-86s and their pilots 
to the USSR were those made by former Major Avraham Shifrin, at 
that time a lawyer in the Ministry for Military Production. 
Shifrin discussed his relationship with renowned aircraft cannon , 
designer A. Nudelmann and General (NFI) Dzhakhadze 29 , commander of 
Vasilii Stalin's support regiment at Bykova, near Moscow. 30 
Shifrin recalls that Nudelmann expressed regular concern about 
the F-86, and about the recurring jamming problems with the 
cannon he designed for the MiG 15. He also recalled that 
Dzhakhadze related having to fly to Korea in his "Douglas, in 
order to pickup crash parts of MiGs and F-86s." Dzhakhadze had 
related to Shifrin that while he was in Korea on such a mission, 
the 'security organs' had asked him to transport a group of 
American F-86 pilots to Kansk in Western Siberia. The move had 
been done clandestinely, with the pilots travelling in civilian 
clothes under security escort. 31 


The Hunt for the F-86 Sabre Jet 

Practically all Soviet officers interviewed about Human 
Intelligence collection in Korea have concentrated on the F-86 in 
more or less detail. A significant number of documents provided 


CT Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, World War II. Korean War, 
and Earlv Cold War MIA-POW Issues (Draft) (Santa Monica, CA: 

RAND Corporation, April 1993) p. 593. 

28 Valerii Amirov, "A Front Far Away From the Motherland, " Na 
Strazhe . Moscow, 30 June 1992. 

2’TFR-M requested the Russian side to find General 
Dzhakhadze. To date, the Russian side has been unable to do so. 

30 Task Force Russia-Moscow has been making strenuous efforts 
to locate General Dzhakhadze to date but to no avail . 

31 Task Force Russia interview with Avraham Shifrin, 23 March 
1993, Jerusalem. 
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by the Russian side likewise focus on this airframe. 

Two senior Soviet officers distinctly remember a specific mission 
to capture an F-86, preferably intact, for the purpose of 
technical exploitation. Several others have commented on knowing 
about such missions. In a December 1991 interview, Colone.l 
Georg ii Plotnikov stated "our troops were hunting for F-86^." On 
30 March 1992, Colonel Valentin Sozinov recalled a specific order 
to capture an F-86. Even General Lobov has stated: 

We wanted the F-86 gun sight at all costs. One F-86 crashed 
after it was hit. The aircraft lost fuel which prevented 
the pilot from ditching in the sea. The other F-86 landed 
in shallow water at low tide, the only problem was the gun 
sight had been damaged by gun fire by the crash. One F-86 
was located off shore. 33 

Major Valerii Amirov, writing in Na Strazhe on 30 June 1992, 
again describes the arrival in North Korea in 1951 of the special 
detachment charged with the specific mission .of taking an 
aircraft intact: 

This was very difficult to do, even though the best pilots 
joined this newly formed unit. During a battle, nine planes 
tried to force a Sabre to the ground and to force the pilot 
to land. But it didn't work and our men took losses ... 
During a routine raid by American aviation, a fragment of an 
anti-aircraft shell damaged the rudder of one of the engines 
and the pilot landed on the seashore . .- . . Around the 
downed Saber, a lively aierial battle was declared right 
away. The Americans rushed in to destroy the plane with 
bombs, the Soviet pilots to protect it until the gorund 
forces could access it. Finally, we succeeded in saving the 
Saber; it was disassembled, and was shipped to the Soviet 
Union. The fate of the American pilot remained unknown. 

Sand in the Fuselage. In addition to officers of the 64th 
Fighter Aviation Corps in Korea, other former Soviet officers had 
memories of the seashore landings. On 30 March 1993, Task Force 
Russia in Moscow (TFR-M) interviewed a retired KGB lieutenant 
colonel, Yuriy Lukianovich Klimovich, who had served in Korea and 


32 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Colonel Georgia 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 

33 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with General Georgii 
A. Lobov, 18 December 1991, Moscow. 

Valerii Amirov, "A Front Far Away From the Motherland," Na 
Strazhe . Moscow, 30 June 1992. 
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recounted that there was an effort to capture intact F-86s. He 
also stated that he knew of an F-86 that had been forced down on 
a beach and transported to the Sukhoi Design Bureau in Moscow for 
exploitation. 

Klimovich had appeared on the Ostankino 1 TV New Magazine 
show "Chorta S Dva" and told of two F-86 "Sabre" fighters 
being brought to Moscow in 1951/52. Klimovich told TFR-M 
that a very close friend and confidant, now deceased, had 
confided to him that a U.S. F-86 and an American pilot had 
been brought to Moscow. His friend reportedly told 
Klimovich that one of the aircraft was in excellent 
condition and was disassembled at the Sukhoi Design Bureau 
in an attempt to copy it. Klimovich said that neither his 
friend nor he knew what happened to the alleged American 
pilot since he fell immediately into KGB hands. 

Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich then escorted Task Force Russia 
interviewers to the Sukhoi Design Bureau where they met designers 
who clearly remembered that an F-86 had been brought to the 
bureau during the Korean War. These designers confirmed 
Klimovich's assertion that two F-86s had been brought to Moscow, 
one in good and the other in poor condition. They recounted that 
it had been stripped of markings and serial numbers. None of 
them had spoken to an American pilot but they concluded that a 
pilot would be invaluable in helping them discern operational 
characteristics during reverse engineering. They did, however, 
receive information from a member of the project that appeared to 
be from a pilot. One of the designers remembered that this 
individual had once told him he was participating in the 
interrogation of the aircraft's pilot. The designers also stated 
that the aircraft had been at the Mikoyan- Gurevich (MiG) Design 
Bureau . 

The Task Force Russia interviewers then visited the Zhukovskii 
Central Aerohydrodynamics Institute (Tsentral'niy 
Aerogidrodinamicheskiy institut imeni Professora N. ys- 
Zhukovskogo-Tsagi) (formerly MiG Design Bureau) on 1 April 1993 
escorted by Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich. There they spoke to 
Professor Yevgeniy I. Rushitskiy, Chief of the Institute's 
Information Division and Chairman of the History Section. 

During the course of the interview. Professor Rushitskiy 
confirmed that an F-86 had been delivered to the institute 


35 The Russian side of the Joint Commission had been informed 
of the scheduled interview but declined to participate. 

36 Amerabassy Moscow Message, 1411521Z Apr 93, POW/MIA Team - 
Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 13/93, March 28 to April 3, 1993. 
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to be disassembled and copied. According to the professor, 
when they were finished, all parts from the F-86 were 
destroyed or recycled. He also stated that when the 
aircraft was delivered to them from the State Red Banner 
Scientific-Research Institute of the Air Force 37 at 
Chkalovskyair Field north of Moscow, there were no longer 
markings or identification numbers of any kind on it.^_ 

One of designers distinctly remembered the study and disassembly 
of a sand-filled fuselage of an F-86 at the design bureau. This 
source also remembers an American pilot having been available at 
another location for follow-on questions. This story was 
repeated by other personnel from the Design Bureau. 3 ® 

The remarkable central fact of this episode is that at least two 
and possibly three F-86 were captured and returned to Moscow for 
exploitation. At least one of the F-86s was captured by being 
forced down on a beach. This same information is provided by 
three separate sources: General Lobov, the retired KGB officer, 

and the designers from the Sukhoi and MiG Design Bureaus. The 
inescapable follow-on question deals with the presence of the 
pilots of the aircraft, held to assist in the exploitation of the 
aircraft. That presence is maintained by both the retired KGB 
officer and the designers. Who were the pilots? What became of 
them after they provided his information? Likely candidates are 
shown at Appendix B. 

MGB and GRU: Who Did What? 

In interviews with numerous former officers of the GRU (Military 
Intelligence) who served during in the Korean War, a distinct 
picture emerges of the specific roles of both the GRU and the MGB 
in the handling of POWs. The military intelligence officers 
uniformly describe a division of labor in which Army personnel 
capture POWs, GRU officers conduct tactical and operational 
interrogations, and then POWs are turned over for custody and 
final disposition to the MGB. This system operated from before 
World War II to the present. These officers repeatedly assert 
that if any POWs were taken to the Soviet Union, it would have 
been a closely controlled operation of the MGB at the time. 


37 Gosudarst-vennyi Krasno-Znamennyi Nauchino-Issledovatel' sky 
Institut V.V.S. 

3 ®Amembassy Moscow Message, 1411521Z Apr 93, POW/MIA TEam - 
Mosocw: Weekly Activity Report 12/93, March '28 to April 3, 1993; 

also debriefings of Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir Poltoratsky, U.S. 
Army Reserve, who had been a member of the TFR-M team that 
visited the design bureaus. 
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Colonel Georgii Plotnikov was asked hypothetically if it would 
have been possible to effect such a transfer without GRU officers 
being aware of it. "Yes," he answered without hesitation. "It 
would have been a KGB [MGB] operation in cooperation with North 
Korean intelligence. The Soviet Army had no Gulag and was not 
prepared to deal with a stream of prisoners . The KGB [MGB] could 
do all of these things." The Soviets had the capability to move 
POWs, the Koreans would have permitted such an operation, -^nd 
transport across the PRC would have been ho problem, in 
Plotnikov's view. "At the time there was train service from 
Pyongyang to Moscow with a stop in China." The POWs, he stated, 
"would have been loaded into trucks with canvas drawn around 
them, then transferred to trains at night . . . The North Koreans 
hated Americans. They would have cooperated in such an operation 
if asked by the Soviets. The North Koreans could have not said 
no to a Soviet request." In Plotnikov's view, "specialized 
organs" in the Soviet Union would have made requests for 
particular types of Americans. "Design Bureaus might have made 
such requests," he said. The Deputy Chairman of the KGB 
[MGB] would be the lowest political level that could have approved 
such an operation that kept the GRU out of the picture. 

Grabbing American POWs [would have been a] political 
decision in response to a request . Infantry was of no 
interest to Soviet intelligence. There would have been no 
regular transfer. American POWs would have been moved as 
specialists fell into the camps. They would be identified 
and moved. The interest would not have been in people who 
operated equipment as much as it would have focused on 
people who understood the principles of how things worked. 

Plotnikov's 'hypothesis' conforms to Avraham -Shiftin' s account of 
transfer of POWs by the "security organs" as well as the accounts 
of the exploitation of F-86s and at least one pilot by the Sukhoi 
and MiG Design Bureaus. 

Further confirmation of the MGB role was provided by Major 
Valerii Amirov. • 

The intelligence center in Sarashogan (Sary Shagan) belonged 
to the KGB [MGB] . A task was [started] from 1949-1950. 
Soviet engineers started to design Soviet anti-aircraft and 
missile equipment and weaponry. In other words the SA-75 
(SA-2 Guideline) complex that later provoked such noise in 
Vietnam. They had to create a radar system for that complex 
and secondly, a missile system. The American Air Force then 


39 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Trip Repott of Moscow Visit 
December 15-22, 1991, pp. 10-11; and Interview with Colonel 
Plotnikov, 17 December 1991, Moscow. 
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was better than the Soviet one, by its flying 
characteristics. They were mostly interested in the Sabre 
planes, the F-84 [the Sabre was the F-86] , it was also 
called "Cross". They were interested in weak points of the 
American planes . How to guide a missile in order to make 
Air Force actions more difficult. Second, they were . 
interested in flying characteristics, materials used J:or 
building these planes and so on. 

The source [of the requirement] was one of Beria's [Chief of 
the MGB] deputies, who was curator of that complex's 
construction. The construction of that rocket complex was a 
state task. In other words, it was like Komsomol [Young 
Communist League] construction. It was one of the most 
important directions of the engineers activities. Since 
Korea was a first encounter of the Soviet and US military 
equipment and technology, and the US Air Force was stronger 
then, there was a classified directive issued by the KGB . . 

. on collecting all the information concerning the US Air 
Force ... 

The First Directorate of the MGB was responsible for 
collecting information, and the other one, whose number I 
don't know was in charge of providing security. Discipline 
was very strict. Pilots could not cross certain parallels 
in order to fall on their own territory. In order to 
collect all the necessary data on the aircraft technology 
the first group was organized. They would collect planes' 
fragments and send them back through a window on the border. 
There was a window on the Soviet- [Chinese] border, Otpor 
station. This was the window for transporting planes, their 
fragments. They would transport everything including pieces 
of metal up to some navigation equipment, all documents they 
could find. They transported all this through Otpor 40 - Alma 
Ata - Sarashogan [Sary Shagan] . . . 41 

Major Amirov further stated that in January- February 1952, the 
MGB issued a secret directive through the Ministry of Defense' to 
forces in the field in Korea to not only try to shoot down planes 
but to also capture pilots. 42 

So far in the work of the Commission, most of the information 
provided by the Russian side has been from former officers of the 


- 40 Otpor was a czarist era name for Manchuria. 

41 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, Interview with Major Amirov, 
18 December 1991, Moscow. 

42 ibid. 
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GRU. There has been a traditional rivalry and animosity between 
the GRU and KGB that may have influenced the uniform finger 
pointing by the GRU officers interviewed by the U.S. side. 
Unfortunately, the Russian side has provided no former officers 
of the-MGB/KGB as sources of information. The only former 
officers of the MGB/KGB that have provided information have been 
those discovered through the research efforts of TFR-M. Oae was 
Lieutenant Colonel Klimovich who led TFR-M team members to the 
design bureaus. The other was KGB Lieutenant Colonel Valerii 
Lavrenstov whom TFR-M team members met in their early December 
visit to the Khabarovsk Krai. He confirmed much of the 
information provided by the GRU officers. 

Lavrentsov stated that during his research on Japanese and 
Korean POWs he ran across some interesting information that 
suggests that some Americans may have been held in 
Khabarovsk in "special houses" until they were able to 
recover from their wounds and were then sent on to Moscow 
and other places; however, there is no evidence in 
Khabarovsk who these people were. 

Lavrentsov agreed with the TFR-M assertion that the MGB 
would have beent he only organization with enough resources 
to accomplish that mission, even if only a few Americans 
were involved. Although he did not exclude GRU 
participation, he speculated that the Americans could have 
been moved by either train, ship or air to the USSR, and 
that when they wer in Soviet custody, their names would most 
certainly have been changed to Slavic ones. Lavrentsov 
suggested that an entire false background would have been 
concoctated for each prisoner. 

Lavrentsov said that the Americans would have been mainly 
pilots, taken for their technical expertise . . . According 
to Lavrentsov the GRU would have been intersted in the 
technical information, however, the security and movement of 
the POWs would have been handled by special MGB troops sent 
from Moscow . . . The reason he knows this occured was 
because he was able to find records of "unknown" people 
ordering food, drinks for "special houses." 43 

From the American side of the war. Lieutenant Colonel J. Philip 
Corso (Chief, Special Projects Branch of the Intelligence 
Division, Far East Command) was able to put together a picture of 
the personalities who ran the POW operations for the Communist 
side. This picture is reflected in the following statement: 


43 Amembassy Moscow Message, 311004Z Dec 92, Subject: POW/MIA: 
TFR-M Members Visit to „ Irkutsk and Khabarovsk. 
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The control system for POW camps in North Korea shows the 
extent of involvement of Soviet "Advisors." The Secretary 
General of the top secretariat was a Soviet officer named 
Takayaransky , Director General of the POW control bureau was 
a. Colonel Andreyev, USSR; its Deputy Director, Lt. Col. 
Baksov, USSSR; for the North Koreans, General Kim 111, North 
Korean Army (alias Pak Dok San, USSR) and General Tu Fing, 
Chinese. The Chief of the Investigation Section (one^Of the 
three components of the bureau) was Colonel Faryayev, 

USSR) 


Three Case Studies: 

Inadvertant Glimpses 
into the Soviet Handling of POWs 

The following three cases of Cpt Albert G. Tenney, lLt Roland 
Parks, and Corporal Nick Flores are examples of special handling 
of U.S. POWs by the Soviets. Cpt Tenney was never identified by 
the Communists during the Korean War as having been captured. 
lLt Parks and Cpl Flores were captured directly by the Soviets, 
interrogated, and, for unique reasons, turned over to the 
Chinese. We believe that save for these special circumstances, 
discussed below, both would have been likely candidates for 
transporation to the Soviet Union. 

The Case of Captain Albert G. Tenney, USAF. Information on one 
of the pilots mentioned on Table 1, Cpt Albert G:. Tenney has 
recently come to light. This information indicates that he and 
his aircraft may well have been transferred to the Soviet Union. 

Several months ago, a Task Force Russia-Moscow interview revealed 
thatin the early 1950 's, an F-86 was captured intact in North 
Korea. This plane was shipped intact to the Soviet Union for 
technical exploitation by the MiG and Sukhoi design bureaus in 
Moscow. The interviewee also stated that, at the time of 
delivery, the fuselage of the F-86 was filled with sand, 
indicating that the plane had made a forced landing on a beach. 

He also stated that the pilot of this aircraft accompanied the F- 
86 to Moscow, where he underwent debriefing. 

The Joint Commission Support Branch recently interviewed former 
Korean era prisoner of war Brigadier General Michael Dearmond, 
USAF, ret. General Dearmond was an F-86 pilot who was shot down 
and subsequently interrogated by the Russians. He stated that he 


^Atrocities Speech --Preliminary Synopsis , 12 November 1953, 
p. 6; attached to this document is a cover letter to the Central 
Intelligence Agency, signed by Charles R. Norberg , Chairman of 
the POW Working Group, 12 November 1953. 
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had never heard of pilots disappearing but recounted that one 
incident was mystifying to him. Dearmond's interrogator once . 
brought an identification card and a "chitbook" (officer s club 
purchase coupon book) from an F-86 pilot and asked Dearmond to 
explain the "chitbook." Dearmond asked about the fate of the 
pilot and the Korean interrogator stated that the pilot had 
crashed into the Yalu River and died. Dearborn remembers ^that 
the pilot was a Lieutenant (Tenny was promoted to Captain while 
in MIA status) . The mystery came in Dearmond's observation that 
given the fact that the pilot ostensibly died in the Yalu River, 
the "chitbook" was not, and appeared never to have been wet. 
Dearmond stated that he completely disbelieved^the North Korean s 
account of the fate of the unidentified pilot. 


On 21 December 1992, 72 pages of Korean-era documents (TFR 76) 
were passed to Task Force Russia-Moscow by the Russian side of 
the Joint Commission. These documents dealt exclusively with the 
Korean War period. Among these documents were inventories of 
personal effects, documents, etc. taken from shot down pilots. 
Only one of these inventory lists (TFR 76-37) has an 
identification card and a "chitbook" (listed as: an Officer's 
club ticket with coupons for mess. Consisting of 7 pages in two 
booklets). This is the inventory list for the F-86 pilot Captain 
Albert G . Tenney . 


Captain Tenney (see Appendix B for circumstances of loss) crashed 
in the water at the mouth of the Yalu River on 3 May 52. The 
circumstances of his crash lead analysts to believe that he could 
have survived the crash. If the Koreans had tried to salvage his 
plane, they most likley would have towed it to shore and onto the 
beach. Since the landing gear was up at the time of Captain 
Tenny' s crash, the plane would have been dragged onto the beach 
nose first, accounting for the mass of sand in the fuselage. 


One final piece of evidence is provided through material provided 
by the Russian side of the Joint Commission. Captain Tenney s 
name appears on the "List of 59" entitled "A List of United 
States Air Force Personnel Shot Down in Aerial Combat and by 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery During Military Operations in Korea, Who 
Transited Through an Interrogation Point." 

The Case of First Lieutenant Roland. Parks, USAF. The case of lLt 
Roland Parks, one of the repatriated F-86 pilots, is particularly 
interesting. In this instance, the Soviets directly interrogated 
an F-86 pilot, but because he had inadvertantly violated Chinese 
airspace, eventually turned him over to the Chinese. 


45 Joint Commission Support Branch Interview with Brigadier 
General (ret) Michael Dearmond, USAF, 18 August 1993. 
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In an operation over North Korea his aircraft compass gyros 
became inoperative and he became separated from his flight. He 
finally ejected over the Liaotung Peninsula when he ran out of 
fuel somewhere between the Soviet military zone around Port 
Arthur- and the Chinese city of Dairen. He was captured by 
Chinese peasants and picked up by Soviet personnel . He was taken 
to a Soviet airfield and briefly interrogated. Then he was. taken 
to Port Arthur and rigorously interrogated by: 

relatively high-ranking Soviet military personnel . They 
went over the same questions, got the same answers but then 
extended the interrogation to a regular military 
intelligence interrogation. No question was raised as to 
the wrongfulness of his landing in Port Arthur. He recalled 
that the inteipreter, whom he described as a wizened 
hunchback, had at one point said to him that 'we may tell 
the United States Government that you were killed in a 
crash. ' No reason was given him for turning him over to the 
Chinese Communists. 46 

lLt Parks' experience was recounted in his own words in U . S . News 
and World Report : 

17 Sep 52. The Russians told me they were taking me to 
Moscow. I had told them I did not want to be turned over to 
the Chinese, and that's probably why they told me they were 
taking me to Russia. I thought they were taking me to the 
Siberian salt mines. I had made up my mind that if we kept 
going north toward Siberia I was going to go over the hill 
[escape] at all costs. 

18 Sep 52. We . . . finally arrived in Antung about 3 p.m. 
Near Antung airfield we stopped. A Russian officer went 
away and came back in about an hour with some Chinese 
officers. Then I was blindfolded while we drove about 30 

. minutes more, stopping at what I learned later was a Chinese 
military base . . . The Russians took away from me 
everything Russian that they had given me, destroying any 


'“Samuel Klaus, "Interview with Lt. Roland W. Parks," 15 July 
1955. The interview further stated, "When the Chinese got him 
they told him that they did not know what they were going to do 
with: him. He might, they said, be sent to Korea to a prisoner of 
war camp, but on the other hand his case was special because he 
had come down in China." The fact that the Soviets turned Parks 
over to the Chinese might have been a necessary bow to Chinese 
sovereignty, since he did bail out, albeit inadvertantly, over 
Chinese territory. 
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evidence that I had been in Russian hands. 47 

In the absence of lLt Parks' official debriefings 48 , the JCSB 
reinterviewed him recently. He provided the following 
information: 

About two weeks after Parks arrived at this compound 
[at the Port Arthur naval base] , he was issued a full Set of 
cold weather clothing: boots, overcoat, and shirts. Parks 

was told to put them on by the senior officer who questioned 
him. Parks was told, "We are leaving." Parks asked where 
he was being taken, and the Naval officer stated, "to 
Russia." Parks asked again, and the officer stated, 

"Siberia, where your situation can be properly resolved for 
you to return to the U.S." Parks stated that he did not 
want to go to Siberia because he had heard of the salt 
mines. The Naval officer stated that there were no salt 
mines in Siberia, and that he the Naval officer) was certain 
because he was from Siberia. Parks asked why he was going 
to Siberia and was told, "because diplomats must resolve 
these cases, but you will go and be with other Americans 
like you." Parks was loaded onto a truck and never saw the 
Naval personnel again . . . . For reasons that were not 
explained to Parks, he was taken by vehicle along the 
coastal road to the POW collection point in Antung, and was 
turned over to Chinese custody. Parks believes that they 
"changed their minds" about sending him to the Soviet Union 
because of his youth and lack of significant information. 

In this case, we have first-hand evidence that the Soviets 
interrogated an F-86 pilot directly with no Chinese or North 
Korean participation. Not only did they taunt him with hiding 
his POW status behind the plausable story that he had crashed but 


' 47 "Prison Diary of Lt. Parks," U.S. News and World Report , 
June 24, 1955, p. 34. 

48 0ne of the serious gaps in our knowledge is the absence of 
the USAF debriefings of its repatriated pilots. In a letter to 
Mr. Roger Warren, dated 13 May 1991, Colonel Elliott V. Converse, 
III, Commander, Headquarters United states Air Force Historical 
Research Center, Maxwell AFB, wrote that these debriefings were 
destroyed about fifteen years before. U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 
debriefings were discovered by the JCSB at the National Archives 
in Washington in the late Spring of 1993. The JCSB requested the 
Archives to begin declassification. The Army's debriefings are 
at Fort Meade, Maryland. 

49 Joint Commission Support Branch, Interview of Retired 
Colonel Roland Parks, 24 August 1993. 
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they also frankly stated that he would be transported to the 
Soviet Union. Only some unknown understanding with the Chinese 
resulted in his transfer to their custody. One can speculate 
that the Chinese would naturally be sensitive, as a matter of 
sovereignty, about the custody of a U.S. pilot who landed on 
their territory. Since lLt Parks figured in the subsequent major 
propaganda campaign built around the so-called 'Arnold B-2j3 
Crew', the Chinese were probably eager to, acquire U.S. pilots who 
could fill the bill of indictment that the U.S. had criminally 
violated Chinese sovereignty. 

The Case of Corporal Nick Flores, USMC. Our most persuasive 
argument comes from the debriefing and recent personal account of 
former POW Corporal Nick A. Flores, USMC. 50 In Corporal Flores' 
case, we have a foot soldier who was interrogated by the Soviets 
at Antung because he was mistaken for an F-86 pilot . 

Taken prisoner at Koto-ri in November 1950, Corporal Flores spent 
almost three years in a prisoner of war camp. Corporal Flores 
resisted his captors at every opportunity and attempted to escape 
three times. On the last occasion, he stayed at liberty for 
approximately ten days'. His fellow prisoners outfitted him with 
uniform parts that would give him the best chance at survival: 
USAF boots, coveralls, and flight jacket, the latter with 'U.S. 
Air Force' written on the front. Corporal Flores led a dozen men 
out of Camp One at Chang Song on 22 July 1952. The majority of 
the men returned to the camp due to sickness, wounds or illness, 
or fear, but Corporal Flores and one other POW pressed on. On 28 
July they agreed to split up in order to increase the chance that 
one would escape to UN lines. Corporal Flores pushed on westward 
toward the coast since he had heard the U.S. Navy was operating 
off shore near Sinuiju. 

On the morning of 1 August, however, he blundered into a 
camouflaged anti-aircraft position overlooking Sinuiju. There he 
surprised a group of Caucasians wearing 'clean' uniforms and 
speaking Russian. Confronted by an apparent officer in English: 
"You are the American pilot,” Flores was bound and blindfolded. 
Instead of being returned to his POW camp, he was bundled into a 
truck and taken across the twin bridges at Sinuiju to Antung in 
Manchuria. He was taken into a building where. His escort 
officer turned him over to someone else, saying again in English, 
"Here is the American F-86 pilot." He then met a translator and 
an interrogator who introduced himself as a Soviet colonel whose 
name he cannot remember . During the interrogation, he heard the 


S0 The following information was taken from Corporal Flores' 
debriefings after his repatriation and from extensive interviews 
with members of Joint Commission Suppport Branch, 3-10 August 
1993. 
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noise of several other people who appeared, to have been 
listening. 

Over the ensuing four-hour interrogation, Corporal Flores 
continued to maintain that he was a Marine enlisted man and an 
escaped POW but realized that his U.S. Air Force uniform clearly 
identified him as an aviator. What he did not know was that, 
shortly before he had stumbled upon the anti-aircraft position, 
another American had been in that vicinity. At 0920 hours. Major 
Felix Asia, USAF, piloting his F-86 in the vicinity of Sinuiju's 
twin bridges, was jumped by MIGs and was last seen spinning 
toward the southeast. Major Asia was never seen again. 

During the four hours Of interrogation. Corporal Flores was 
repeatedly told to. confess that he was an F-86 pilot and was 
asked the identity of his unit and the location of its operating 
base. The interrogator also pursued another line of questioning 
by asking repeatedly about his knowledge of germ warfare. 
Ominously, the interrogator said that "all the other pilots had 
confessed," so he should as well. 

After approximately four hours, in which he was never physically 
mistreated or abused, another person came into the room and 
interrupted the interrogation with a message in Russian. The 
Soviet colonel was audibly distressed and upset with whatever 
information he had just received and broke off the interrogation. 
Corporal Flores was taken to another room and asked by someone 
identified as a nurse if he needed any medical help. She asked 
several questions posed as if he were a pilot but left when he 
maintained he was not. After about 18 hours he was loaded aboard 
a truck, still blindfolded. The blindfold was then removed, and 
he was able to see the earth- covered bunker where he had been. 

It was located on a major airfield with rows of MiGs parked 
nearby. He was then driven back under guard across the Yalu 
river and turned over to North Korean authorities who returned 
him ,to Camp One . 

The significance of Corporal Flores' experience in Soviet hands 
is that it demonstrates that the Soviets had a special handling 
procedure for pilots, especially F-86 pilots. This special 
procedure involved taking the captured pilot directly to a Soviet 
interrogation site, completely bypassing the normal POW camp 
processing procedures. This procedure confirms statements of Shu 
Ping Wa who, described the direct transfer of American pilots 
from capture to Soviet custody. There were three key elements of 
this special handling procedure illustrated in the experience of 
Corporal Flores : 

1. He was taken directly from capture to Soviet custody for 

interrogation. 

2. He was believed to be the pilot of an F-86. 
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3. There was no mistreatment, in expectation of potential 
cooperation in the fulfillment of intelligence collection 
requirements . 


Conclusions • 

The Soviets had a program, of the highest priority to capture F-86 
aircraft and pilots for technical exploitation. 

o The Soviet forces in North Korea had 70 teams whose 
mission was the recovery of U.S. pilots. The Chinese turned 
pilots over to Soviet officers as a matter of policy. 

o Soviet policy was to establish a veil of deniability over 
the transfer of prisoners by taking them directly after 
capture to the Soviet Union. Such prisoners were never 
mixed with the general POW population in North Korean or 
Chinese hands. 

o There is no record of repatriated U.S. POWs who were 
transported to the Soviet Union for technical exploitation 
and then repatriated. 

o The Soviet forces in Korea devised and executed a plan to 
force down at least one F-86 intact. 

o Intact F-86 aircraft and at least one pilot were 
delivered to the Sukhoi and Mikoyan Design Bureaus for 
exploitation. 

o A number of POWs, notably including F-86 pilots, were 
transferred by air to the Soviet Union for exploitation of 
their technical knowledge. 

o The evidence suggests that the Soviets had a special 
* interest in the MIAs shown on Table 1 and specifically Cpt 
Albert Tenney and lLt Robert Neimann. There is a good 
chance that Cpt Tenney and his aircraft were transferred to 
the Soviet Union for exploitation. 



Part II 


The Hostage Connection 

POW Exploitation. By the middle of 1950 when Stalin ordered the 
invasion of South Korea, the Soviet Union already had extensive 
experience with the transfer and incarceration of large numbers 
of prisoners . Tens of millions of its own citizens had been 
consigned to the GULAG as well as millions of German and Japanese 
POWs and POWs from other armies allied to the Axis. The Axis 
POWs, in particular, were specifically exploited as labor, much 
of it skilled, to rebuild the war -ravaged and labor-short Soviet 
Union. The labor camp system had become an industrial empire of 
Beria's NKVD within the Soviet Union, an empire constantly in 
need of fresh workers to replenish and expand the work force. 


In 1950 the MVD produced a thousand-page study on the 
exploitation of foreign POWs. This Top Secret document was 
entitled, About Spies. Operative W ork with POWs and Internee s 
taken Prisoner During the Grea t Patriotic War of the Sovie t 
People. 1941-1945 . "This document summarizes and assesses the 
methods and results of programs used to exploit foreign POWs on - 
Soviet territory . " Sl As part of this exploitation program, Soviet 
security agencies heavily recruited agents among these POWs to be 
activated upon their eventual return to their homelands. 
Additionally, the Soviet Union used the possession of these POWs 
to exact important political and economic concessions from the 
new governments of Germany and Japan. Therefore, by the middle 
of 1950 , the Soviet Union had at hand a vast, well -practiced, 
efficiently-operating, and profitable system for the collection, 
incarceration, and exploitation of POWs. 

The Stalin - Chou en-lai Meeting. The exploitation of POWs as 
Soviet state policy was blatantly contained in the minutes - of a 
19 September 1952 meeting between Stalin and Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou en-lai in which he recommended that the Communists 
keep back twenty percent of United Nations POWs as hostages. 

Stalin. "Concerning the proposal that both sides 
temporarily withhold twenty percent of the prisoners of war 
and that they return all the remaining prisoners of war - 
the Soviet delegation will not touch this proposal, and it 


51 Paul M. Cole, The Sharaskha System: The Link Betwe en 

Specialized Soviet Prison Camps and American POW/MIAs in Korea? 
(Draft) (Santa Monica, CA: The RAND Corp., 1993) p. 14. 
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remains in reserve for Mao Tse- tung . 1,52 

This letter was provided by the Russian side of the Joint 
Commission. We believe that large numbers of United Nations 
POWs, the overwhelming number of whom were soldiers of the 
Republic of Korea Army (ROKA) , were already being secreted- away 
in camps throughout the Soviet Union, as will be shown by Jphe 
statements of Lieutenant General Khan San Kho and Zygmunt~ 
Nagorski. 

Lieutenant General Kan San Kho. The essence of the Stalin - Chou 
en-lai meeting was corroborated by a senior retired Soviet 
officer, Kan San Kho, who had been seconded to the North Korean 
People's Army, promoted to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
who eventually served as the deputy chief of the North Korean 
MVD . He stated in November 1992 that he assisted in the transfer 
of thousands of South Korean POWs into 300 to 400 camps in the 
Soviet Union, most in the taiga but some in Central Asia as well. 
LTG Kan's testimony shows the POW element of the GULAG was 
operating efficiently at this time in absorbing large numbers of 
UN POWs. Although LTG Kan admitted only to knowledge Of Korean 
prisoners, his interview strongly suggests the possibility that 
other UN POWs, including Americans, Could also have been 
condemned to the camp system. 53 

Colonel Gavril I. Korotkov. Another Soviet source is retired 
Soviet Army Colonel Gavril Ivanovich Korotkov, who served from 
July 1950 to mid-1954 as part of a general staff-based analytical 
group reporting to Marshal Rodion Malinovskiy, then commander- in- 
chief, Far East Military District, on developments in 
intelligence (tactical and technical) gained from the ongoing war 
in Korea. Specifically, Korotkov's political section was 
responsible for reporting on political information, the morale 
and psychological well-being of U.S. units engaged in Korea. 

This information was to be used in support of propaganda 
activities and possibly the refinement of operational/contingency 
plans . Colonel Korotkov provided the following information in an 
interview in August 1992: 

Soviet military specialists had been given approval to 
interrogate U.S. POWs. There were two stages to this process: 

Stage 1, Interrogations in North Korea. These were 

conducted at the front, immediately after POWs had been 


“"Minutes of the Meeting Between Comrade Stalin with Chou 
en-lai, 19 Sep 1952, translated in Draft TFR 37-il. 

53 Amembassy Moscow Message, 271140Z, Subject: POW/MIA: 

Interview with General Kan San Kho. 



transferred into the hands of the North Korea based Soviet 
forces. Initial contact focused on gaining operational and 
tactical intelligence, such as order-of -battle, etc. 

State 2, Transfer to the Soviet Union. Korotkov was not 
aware of exactly who selected which American POWs for 
transfer to the Soviet Union for further interrogation, or 
which criteria were used in the selection process, bulr the 
most likely characteristics were experience, i.e., seniority 
- field grade officers and above. Two separate groups 
handled these military interrogations, the GRU- subordinated 
intelligence group which was interested in detailed tactical 
and technical intelligence, and the main political 
directorate -subordinated group, which was interested in 
political intelligence. 

Korotkov had only limited knowledge of the procedures for the 
movement of Americans to and through the USSR, he did not know 
where the processing facilities or camps were located in North 
Korea. On several occasions he had visited the Soviet naval base 
at Pos'yet which served as a transit point for the movement of 
American POWs north to Khabarovsk. Although there was an 
airfield nearby, he believed that the bulk of the Americans were 
transported from Pos'yet to Khabarovsk by rail. But most likely 
at least some of the POWs were moved from North Korea or China by 
air. 

Korotkov stated that the American POWs were kept under the 
control of the MGB. Generally, military interrogators had only a 
few hours with the Americans, although they sometimes had up to a 
few days, depending on the nature and perceived value of the 
information or source. While the POWs were at Khabarovsk, the 
MGB controlled them when they were not being interrogated. Once 
the process was completed, the POWs were returned to the control 
of the MGB. Therefore, Korotkov stated, he had no direct 
knowledge of the fate of these personnel. Although Korotkov did 
not “know the exact number, he felt that the number of Americans 
processed through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds. Despite the 
fact that his political group had access to only a portion of the 
total number of POWs interrogated by the analytical group, he 
felt confident in this high estimate. Following the rout of the 
24th Infantry Division in July and August 1950, there were "tens 
of American POWs" as Colonel Korotkov put it, but the number 
climbed quickly through the first months of the war. 

Furthermore, he indicated that operational directives said that 
Americans caught behind North Korean lines should be taken alive, 
not .killed. A number of American pilots were taken alive. 
Moreover, Korotkov indicated that the Koreans were quite willing 
to allow the Soviets direct access and eventual control over U.S. 
POWs. By contrast, the Chinese, according to Colonel Korotkov, 
were very reluctant to release control over Americans who came 
into their hands . 
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Colonel Korotkov further stated that he had personally- 
interrogated two American POWs, one of whom was a LTC. Black. He 
could not remember the names of any other of the American POWs 
who had been processed through Khabarovsk. All reports on U.S. 
POW interrogations from Colonel Korotkov's analytical group were 
forwarded to the Headquarters, Far East Military District.. The 
political group's reports were also sent directly to the Spviet 
Army's Main Political Administration, 7th Directorate, and the 
technical group's reports were sent through GRU (Military 
Intelligence) channels to Moscow. An effort was made to. gain the 
cooperation of POWs and turn their allegiance. Those prisoners 
who demonstrated a willingness to cooperate were separated from 
the majority and given favorable treatment. However, as he 
remembers it, the number of Americans who cooperated was very- 
small, in contrast with the Soviet experience with German POWs in 
World War II, of whom a higher percentage was willing to 
cooperate. An overall report was compiled which assessed the 
morale of U.S. servicemen in Korea. Colonel Korotkov stated that 
he had seen a copy of this report in the GRU archives at 
Podol ' sk . 54 

In his first interview. Colonel Korotkov stated that he had 
interviewed a U.S. officer, LTC Black. We believe that this may 
have been USAF LTC Vance Eugene Black who was reported by other 
POWs to have died of mistreatment and malnutrition in a North 
Korean POW damp. 55 Another retired Soviet officer, GRU Colonel 
Aleksandr Semyonvich Orlov, stated that h6 had arranged for an 
interview by a Pravda correspondent with LTC .Vance Black. In 
his subsequent interview with MG Loeffke, Colonel Korotkov denied 
having interrogated LTC Black, stating that he perhaps we had 
confused the name with a black POW. Task Force Russia 
interviewers, however, were adamant that he had been referring to 


^Amembassy Moscow Message, 241259Z Aug 92 Subject: POW/MIA 

Team Interview with Colonel Korotkov. 

55 Lieutenant Colonel Vance Eugene Black, assinged to the 
headquarters of the 19th Air Force, was on a B-29 of the 98th 
Bomb Group that was shot down by enemy flak on 2 May 1951 over 
Pyongyang, North Korea. He died in captivity on or about 1 
November 1951. His death was witnessed by lLt Robert J. O'Shea, 
USMC. Lt. Col. Black died of mistreatment, and starvation at the 
infamous North Korean POW camp called "Pak's Palace". 

- 36 Amembassy Moscow Message, 151645Z Oct 92, Subject: 

POW/MIA: POW/MIA Team Interview With Colonel (Ret) Orlov. See 

also Pravda Special Correspondent, "The Way of Interventionists," 
Pravda . 14 August 1951, p. 4 (translated in TFR 31-1). Colonel 
Orlov stated that LTC Black was considered a suitable subject for 
interview because of his position as a staff officer. 
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the family name "Black" rather than to the black race. In this 
second interview. Colonel Korotkov remembered that the first 
officer he interviewed had been an Army first lieutenant, most 
likely from the 24th Infantry Division, but that he could 
remember nothing else. He had better recall about an Air Force 
pilot because he found much in common with him, such as color of 
hair (light), height (about 6'2"), rank (captain). He also, said 
the pilot was about 28 to 30 years old. Colonel Korotkov also, 
stated that while he was assigned to the project of interrogating 
Americans in the Far East during the Korean War, he also 
interrogated Japanese POWs, captured in World War II, and still 
held in Soviet cutody. Here is an admission that foreign POWs 
were part of an overall system of exploitation. 57 

Colonel Korotkov changed his statement in a subsequent interview 
with Major General Bernard Loeffke, former Director of Task Force 
Russia (now Joint Commission Support Branch - JCSB) , in September 
1992 after being contacted by a member of the Russian Foreign 
Intelligence Service. He then stated that the interrogations 
took place somewhere undefined, which he could not remember, in 
the Chinese -Korean -Soviet tri-border area. In MG Loeffke' s 
words: 

Since that encounter, the colonel changed his story as to 
the location where he interrogated U.S. POWs. Even after 
having been contacted by the KGB official, COL Korotkov 
agreed to answer questions on tape in front of Russian LTC 
Osipov, General Volkogonov's assistant. This interview took 
place on September 29. He said he and other Soviet officers 
in Soviet and at times Chinese uniforms had interrogated 
U.S. POWs over a 1-2 year period (1951-52) in an area near 
the borders of USSR, Korea and China. In this new version, 
Korotkov claims that he did not know, if that particular 
location was in Russia or not. The important point is that 
he would not say that it was not inside Russia. In all 
previous interviews he had specifically said that these 
interrogations took place in Khabarovsk. The colonel was 
obviously willing to oblige the security services by not' 
saying that it took place in Khabarovsk; but he was not 
willing to say that it did not take place on Russian soil. 
The colonel's official statement on tape, and in front of a 
Russian officer assigned to the Joint POW/MIA Commission 
cannot easily be refuted. Korotkov is a respected military 


^Amembassy Moscow Message, 261132Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW/MIA: Follow-Up Interview with Colonel Gavriil Korotkov. 
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officer with prestigious academic credentials. 58 

What Colonel Korotkov did not do was to deny that Soviet military 
personnel, including himself, were directly involved in the 
interrogation of a "large" number of American POWs during the 
Korean War. 59 In a subsequent videotaped interview recorded by 
Mr. Ted Landreth, an Australian journalist, Colonel Korotkov 
clearly stated that American POWs had been taken "through * 
Khabarovsk" into the camp system. Their ultimate destination he 

did not know. 

Later in discussions with Colonel Stuart Herrington, during the 
December 1992 Joint Commission meeting in Moscow he restated that 
the prisoners were escorted by a female Soviet Border Guards 
Officer in Soviet uniform. He also stated that he conducted his 
interrogations in Soviet uniform. During the Korean War, as the 
Russian side has explained, the Soviets attempted to establish 
deniability of involvement by a policy of dressing its military 
personnel, who served in Korea, in Chinese or North Korean ... 
uniforms. U.S. intelligence reporting during the Korean War as 
we ll as the testimony of a number of POWs who had contact with 
Soviet personnel tends to confirm this policy. There are also 
some examples of the Soviets' failure to adhere to this policy, 
usually involving hasty interrogations conducted shortly after 
capture. However, these examples are in the minority. _ 
Specifically, there are no known examples of Soviet officers 
wearing Soviet uniforms participating in formal interrogations 
with the exceptions of the cases of lLt Parks and Cpl Flores, 
cited in Part I. For Soviet personnel to have worn their 
uniforms during the interrogation of U.S. POWs argues at a 
minimum that the POWs were in the Soviet Union and that the 
Soviet authorities may have considered the issue of deniability 
to be irrelevant for men who were never going home. 

Lieutenant Colonel Philip J. Corso. Further evidence comes 
from contemporary U.S. intelligence sources. LTC Philip Corso, 
who 'served as Chief, Special Projects Branch of the Intelligence 
Division, Far East Command, under Generals Douglas MacArthur,. 
Matthew Ridgway and Mark Clark during the Korean War. One of his 
primary duties was to keep track of enemy POW camps in North 
Korea, their location, the conditions at these camps, the 
estimated number of U.S. and other UN POWs held at each camp, and 
their treatment at the hands of the enemy. He has stated 


58 Amembassy Moscow Message, 021430Z Oct 92, Subject: 

POW/MIA: Maj Gen Loeffke's Personal Assessment of Moscow POW/MIA 

Team's Operations. 

59 Amembassy Moscow Message, 261132Z Oct 92, Subject : 

POW/MIA: Follow-Up Interview with Colonel Gavril Korotkov. 
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emphatically under oath before the U.S. Senate that U-S. POWs 
were taken to the Soviet Union. He stated that his information 
came from hundreds of intelligence reports from agents, 
defectors, North Korean and Chinese POWs, civilians, and 
repatriated U.S. POWs. 60 He also stated that at least two and 
possibly three trainloads of U.S. POWs were transferred from 
Chinese to Soviet custody at the rail transshipment point of 
Manchuoli on the Manchurian- Chita Oblast border of China and the 
Soviet Union. He estimated that each trainload could carry a . 
maximum of 450 POWs. His information formed the basis of a ma]or 
national policy decision by President Eisenhower in 1954. LTC 
Corso's professional determination of the situation was based on 
the concentrated application of the intelligence resources of the 
United States. 61 

LTC Corso stated during a videotaped interview with Task Force 
Russia in January 1993: 

I secured this information from I'd say, hundreds of . 
prisoner of war reports, from Chinese and North Korea, who 
actually saw these prisoners being transported and later I 
talked to a few high level Soviet defectors who confirmed it 
- that this transfer was going on . . . And that they were 
being taken to the Soviet Union. We estimated they were 
taken there for intelligence purposes. The operation, as 
far as. we were concerned, was a GRU/NKVD operation in those 
days. And it was mostly to elicit information from them, 
possibly take over their identities or use them as agents, 
or . . . to assume their identities. And we had information 
along this line that this was being done ... . . Also, we 
had information that once the information was taken from 
them, and they were used, how the Soviets saw fit to use 
them, they were eliminated, and they would never come back. 
Which actually happened - they never came back. They were 
killed, which was Soviet policy, also. 

‘The source of this information, as I said, was hundreds of 
prisoner reports. North Korean and Chinese prisoners that we 
took, defectors and other intelligence that I can't describe 
for certain reasons. And, as I say, photographs, because we 


^he U.S. side of the Joint Commission has conducted an 
intensive search for the hundreds of intelligence reports that 
Lieutenant Colonel Corso has cited. No reports of that magnitude 
have, been found. 

61 Statement of Lt. Col. Philip J. Corso, U.S. Army (ret.) , 
Hearings of U.S. Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 
Washington, D.C., November 10, 1992. Interview with Lt. Col. 
Corso by Task Force Russia, 11 November 1992. 
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photographed the camps, and so we saw movements, and the 
people on the ground, civilians, also would come through. 

This was the intelligence process, put together very, very 
carefully, for a long period of time, matching all 
information and putting them together to show a pattern in 
the picture. 62 * 

LTC Corso's single most dramatic source was North Korean 
Lieutenant General Pak San Yong . Pak was a Soviet colonel of 
Korean ethnicity who had been seconded to the North Korean 
People's Army and promoted to lieutenant general. He was also a 
member of the North Korean Communist Central Committee. Pak had 
been captured and disguised himself as a private but had been 
denounced by anti -Communist fellow prisoners. Under 
interrogation, he revealed that U.S. POWs had been sent to the 
Soviet Union and that they had been prioritized by specialty and 
that he had a list of those specialties. Pak had no information 
on the number of POWs sent to the Soviet Union. 63 

In response to a question on how closely the defector information 
paralleled the information from POWs, LTC Corso responded: 

Very close, in fact. What I was seeking from the defectors 
was the KGB/GRU operation. Not so much that prisoners were 
being taken to the Soviet Union, because we already knew 
that. But I wanted to learn more of the method of the 
operation of the GRU/KGB on how they used these prisoners, 
because that was the intelligence aspect of this. We knew 
that some were being used for espionage and maybe some for 
sabotage and we wanted to know what we could find out. So, 
mostly, my information on numbers and the transfer of 
prisoners was not taken from defectors. I didn't need that 
from defectors - we had that information, but operations 
within the Soviet Union, and the way they treated and what 
they did with these prisoners - that was where we were 
lacking in a lot of our information. And that I tried to 
* get - and I got it - from defectors. 64 

LTC Corso's concern that U.S. POWs were being recruited and 
trained for espionage missions was born out in June 1954 when the 
U.S. Army advised the Air Force that 


“Statement provided by LTC Corso to Task Force Russia, 23 
February 1993, and video interview of LTC Corso conducted with 
Task. Force Russia on the same date. 

“Annex B to Task Force Russia Biweekly Report 13 November 
1992, Subject: Interview with LTC (Retired) Philip Corso. 
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evidence had been uncovered which concerned the assignment 
of Sabotage and Espionage missions to repatriated American 
prisoners of war during "Big and Little Switch, " and that 
quite recently new cases of this type have been discovered. 65 

The memorandum further stated that "Army intelligence could not 
rule out the possibility that POWs had accepted 'sleeper' 
missions." The Army took this seriously enough to bar 
repatriated POWs from accepting overseas assignments for eighteen 
months after their return to the United States. 66 

Lieutenant Colonel Delk Simpson. LTC Corso's determination and 
that of the Far East Command were corroborated in part by a more 
humble source in March 1954 when a former Soviet railway worker 
made an extensive statement to the U.S. Air Force Liaison 
Officer, LTC Delk Simpson, in Hong Kong. He also described his 
observation of the transfer of several trainloads of U.S. POWs 
from Chinese to Soviet custody at Manchuoli, his place of work, 
in 1951 and 1952. He first observed POWs in the railroad station 
the Spring of 1951. About three months later, he observed a 
second shipment and was impressed with the large number of blacks 
among the POWs. He was also able to identify OD outer clothing 
and the field jacket M1943, the very uniform item that the mass 
of U.S. POWs would be wearing. The railway worker further stated 
that he was told by a close Russian friend whose job was 
numbering railroad cars passing through Man-chu-li that numerous 
other POW trains passed through Man-chu-li. These shipments were 
reported often and when United Nations forces were on the 
offensive. 67 

John Foster Dulles. Based on the Hong Kong report and other 
information that the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, sent 
a message to Ambassador Boylan in Moscow on 19 April 1954 
stating, "This report corroborates previous indications UNC POWs 
might have been shipped to Siberia during Korean hostilities." 

He then instructed Ambassador Boylan to approach the highest 


“Memorandum to Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 Intelligence, 
Department of the Army (Secret) from Gilbert R. Levy, Chief, 
Counter Intelligence Division, Directorate of Special 
Investigations/The Inspector General, Department of the Air 
Force, June 14, 1954. 

_ w Paul M. Cole, World War II. Korean War, and Early Cold War 
MIA- POW Issues (draft) (Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corporation, 

April 1993) p. 578. 

“Foreign Service Despatch, Amcongen, Hong Kong, Desp. No. 
1716, March 23, 1954. 
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available level Foreign Ministry official with an Aide Memoire. 68 
On 5 May, the following message was delivered to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry: 

The United States Government has recently received reports 
which support earlier indications that American prisoners of 
war who had seen action in Korea have been transported to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and that they^are. 
now in Soviet custody. The United States desires to receive 
urgently all information available to the Soviet Government 
concerning these American personnel and to arrange for their 
repatriation at the earliest possible time. 69 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry responded with a dismissive note on 
13 May 1954: 

The assertions in the note of the United States Government 
that American prisoners of war, participants in military 
action in Korea, have been transferred to the Soviet Union 
and are at the present time maintained under Soviet guard 
are without any kind of basis and are clearly invented, as 
there are not and have not been any such persons in the 
Soviet Union. 70 

Captain Mel Gile. Echoing the claims of both LTC Corso and LTC 
Simpson, was the information provided by CPT Mel Gile, Far East 
Command Liaison Group, during the Korean War.- In interviews in 
1990, CPT Giles maintained that one of his agents had found that 
63 U.S. POWs were being shipped by truck and rail from Pyongyang, 
North Korea to Chita, in the Soviet Union in January 1952. Gile 
insisted that the report was considered so credible that the U.S. 
command cancelled air strikes on the railway that would be 
carrying the POWs. 71 

CCRAK. An example of the reporting sources described by LTC 
Corso was an Army Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities 


68 State Department Message from Secretary of State to U.S. 
Ambassador, Moscow, dtd 19 April 1954. 

69 Aide Memoire (No. 947) from U.S. Embassy Moscow to the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry, May 5, 1954. 

70 Soviet Foreign Ministry Note, dtd May 13, 1954. 
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Korea (CCRAC) memorandum of 24 February 1953 which reported: 

The following information was received from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Republic of Korea Government. Report 
originated from the Nationalist Chinese Embassy 

According to reliable information, the Communist Chinese 
Force have transferred UN POWs to Russia in violation - Of the 
Geneva Conference. These POWs will be specially trained at 
Moscow for espionage work. POWs transferred to Moscow are 
grouped as follows: British 5, Americans 10, Canadians 3, 

and 50 more from various countries . 

Russia has established a Higher Informant Training Team at 
Uran, Hodasong (phonetic) in Siberia in October 1952. 500 

persons are receiving training, one third of them women. 
Japanese constitute the largest group and the others are 
Korean, Filipinos, Burmese, and American. 

The date of this information is October - 22 December 1952 . The 
U.S. Army Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities, Korea, 
comments in this memorandum: 

This office has received sporadic reports of POWs being 
moved to the USSR since the very inception of the 
hostilities in Korea. These reports came in great volume 
through the earlier months of the war, and then tapered off 
to a standstill in early 1951, being revived by a report 
from January of this year (1953) . It is definitely possible 
that such action is being taken as evidenced by past 
experience with Soviet authorities. All previous reports 
state POWs who are moved to the USSR are technical 
specialists who are employed in mines, factories, etc. This 
is the first report that are being used as espionage agents 
that is carried by this office. 72 

Zygmunt Nagorski. In addition to the Man-chu-li transit point, 
other routes for POW transfer to the Soviet Union have been • 
identified. The journalist, Zygmunt Nagorski, obtained this 
information from two members of the MVD and an employee of the 
Transsiberian Railroad. This other POW transit point was through 
the North Korean-Soviet border at Pos' yet between November 1951 
and April 1952 when ice closed the Pacific coast and the Tatar 
Straits. These POWs were taken from Pos 'yet through Chita by 
rail to Molotov (now Perm) . The dates of this operation coincide 


72 Memo r andum , Headquarters, Combined Command for 
Reconnaissance Activities Korea, 8242 Army Unit, CCRAK # M-101, 
24 February 1953, Subject: CCF Military Conference concerning 

the Far East Situation. 
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exactly with the dates for the transfer of POWs in the Hong Kong 
report, November 1951 to April 1952. 73 

Another route was by sea when the ice receded. POWs, apparently 
mostly- South Koreans from the Republic of Korea Army (ROKA) and 
other South Korean political prisoners, were transported by sea 
to Soviet Far Eastern ports such as Magadan and Okhotsk from 
which they were moved to the infamous Kolyma complexes around 
Yakutsk and to Vankarem on the Chukotsk Sea and to Ust Maisk on 
the Aldan River. These prisoners apparently were selected 
because of their anti -communist attitudes. The POWs sent to the 
Yakutsk ASSR were forced to build and staff coal mines, earth 
works, and dams and were under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Coal Production and the Ministry of Forests. The camps were 
under the command of an MVD officer named Sorotchuk. The POWs 
sent to the Chukotsk Peninsula, apparently to the number of at 
least 12,000, were used to build roads, electric power plants, 
and airfields. A civilian party functionary, probably a member 
of the MGB, was in charge of political education and 
indoctrination. He appeared to have been an ethnic Korean Soviet 
named Chinbo. There was a high mortality rate among all these 
prisoners . 74 

From Pos'yet and possibly Man-chu-li about 300 U.S. and/or 
European POWs reportedly were transported by rail to Chita and 
from there to Molotov (now Perm) in February 1952 under heavy MVD 
guard. In the previous August and November of 1951, there had 
also been the movement of POWs from Chita. These latter POWs had 
been sent to Archangelsk Oblast to camps at Kotlas on the 
Northern Dvina and to Lalsk. In March of 1952/ POWs passed 
through Khabarovsk and Chita to Molotov about every two weeks in 
small groups of up to 50 men. Chita appears to have been a 
concentration point for the POWs where they were incarcerated in 
the local MVD prisons, and when a sufficient number had been 
collected, then sent on to Molotov. The POWs may have been 
undergoing a selection process at this time. From December 1951 
through the end of April 1952, trains of U.S., and European 
(probably British) POWs passed at intervals into the Komi-Pefmysk 
National District to Molotov, Gubakha, Kudymkar, and Chermoz. In 
April 1952, a number of U.S. officer POWs, referred to informally 
as the 'American General Staff', were kept under strict isolation 
in Molotov. In the town of Gubakha and in the industrial regions 
of Kudymkar and Chermoz, there were three isolated camps and one 


. - 73 Central Intelligence Agency, Information Report, 15 July 
1952, Subject: Location of Certain Soviet Transit Camps for 

Prisoners of War from Korea. Zygmunt Nagorski, Jr., "Unreported 
G.I.'s in Siberia," Esquire . May 1953. 
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interrogation prison for U.S. POWs. At a camp called Gaysk about 
200 POWs were kept and forced to work in workshops assembling 
rails and doing various technical jobs. These camps were 
completely isolated. Political education and indoctrination was 
carried out by the local Party organization headed by a 
functionary named Edovin, a delegate from the Obkom of the Komi- 
Perm National District. All these camps were under the c^nmand 
of an officer named Kalypin. Every few days several of the POWs 
were removed from the camps and not returned. 


In 1990 Nagorski was quoted in the Los Angeles Times as stating 
that in the 1950s his foreign reporters had an extensive 'source 
network' of truck drivers and other working-class Soviets 
employed at or near prisons in Molotov, Khabarovsk, Chita, Omsk, 
Chermoz and elsewhere. Nagorski claimed his sources informed him 
that there were still up to 1,000 Americans POWs in Siberia from 
the Korean War when he last had contact with them in the late 
1950s. 76 


Other Foreign Sources. Over the years reports of American POWs 
in Soviet custody were provided by a number of foreign sources 
which are described below: 


Turkish Traveler. On 5 February 1954 a reliable, friendly 
foreign intelligence service reported to an agency of the 
the U.S. information they had received from a Turkish source 
traveling in Central Asia. The source, who had been 
interrogated in Turkey, states that while at Mukden, 
Manchuria, he "saw several coaches full of Europeans who 
were also taken to the USSR. They were not Russians. 

Source passed the coaches several times and head them talk 
in a language unknown to him. " The source stated that one 
of the coaches was full of wounded Caucasians who were not 
speaking at all. 77 


Conclusions 


75 Ibid. 

76 Senator Bob Smith citing the Los Ange les Times, 8 July 

1990. 

- ""Charity Interrogation Report No. 619 referenced in 
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The Soviets transferred several hundred U.S. Korean War POWs to 
the USSR and did not repatriate them. This transfer was mainly 
politically motivated with the intent of holding them as 
political hostages, subjects for intelligence exploitation, and 
skilled labor within the camp system. 

o There were at least two rail transshipment points^f or 
POWs: 

o Through the Manchurian rail transshipment point of 
Man- chu-li into the Soviet Union. 

o Through North Korea to the rail center at Pos'yet 
across the border in the Primorksiy Krai. 

o Large numbers of UNC POWs were transported by sea to 
a number of Soviet ports on the Sea of Japan and Sea of 
Okhotsk for rail transportation into the interior of 
the Soviet Union. 

o Large numbers of South Korean POWs were also taken as 
part of this program and made up the bulk of the transfer 
population. 

o A intense period of activity for the rail transportation 
of POWs was November 1951 through April 1952. 

Transportation by ship took place, for at least some of the 
prisoners, during the ice free months. 

o From Khabarovsk POWs were sent by rail to another 
collection point in Chita and then to a number of camps in 
the Komi -Perm National District. 
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Part III 


Evidence from Within the Soviet Union 


Once the transfer of U.S. Korean War POWs to the Soviet Union was 
completed, the prisoners would have faced a long period o T 
imprisonment. In that time, the opportunity increased for their 
whereabouts to become known to citizens of the USSR. Most of 
that knowledge appears logically to have come from other 
prisoners in the vast Soviet concentration camp system. Before 
1992, occasional reports of contact with U.S. POWs in the Soviet 
camp system filtered out of the Soviet Union and were recorded by 
United States intelligence agencies. However, after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, a number of former Soviet citizens have come 
forward to report such contacts. 

One of the difficulties in matching the names provided by these 
former Soviet citizens was the practice by Soviet prison 
authorities to often change the names of foreign prisoners and to 
forbid them to use their real names. This practice was confirmed 
by Lieutenant General (retired) of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (MVD) Yuriy Filippovich Yezerskiy. 

Yezerskiy stated that tracking down specific foreigner 
prisoners in the former Soviet prison system would bevery 
difficult because the names of foreigners were routinely 
changed, usually to other foriegn rather than to Russian 
names . He suggested that the best source for the real names 
of prisoners wouldlikely be other prisoners who knew them. 

He suspected that records of name changes may exist, most 
likely somewhere in Moscow. 78 

In possible confirmation of Lieutenant General Yezerskiy' s 
testimony, none of the persons named in the following sighting 
reports can be identified through U.S. casualty records Of the 
Korean War. 


Sightings in the Komi ASSR 

Sighting No. 1. Lieutenant General Yezerskiy further stated that 
he had seen four to five Americans in Vorkuta, in the Komi ASSR, 
in 1954-1956. These individuals were at the time all in their 
early to mid- twenties . He said he thought they were all from the 


78 Amembassy Moscow Message, 2711132Z May 93, Subject: 
POW/MIA Team - Moscow: Weekly Activity Report 19/93, May 9 to 
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World War II period but that they could have been from the Korean 
War. 

Sighting No. 2. The Case of Captain Mooradian. One of the most 
precise reports was made by Nikolai Dmitriyevich Kazersky to Task 
Force Russia-Moscow team members on 27 October 1992. Mr. . 

Kazersky had been decorated twice in the Great Patriotic War but 
thereafter had been sentenced to twenty years in the campsv He 
served at a camp called Zimka in the Komi ASSR and was released 
in the general amnesty after Stalin's death. He stated that 
while in the camp, he met U.S. Korean War POW from California. 
According to the TFR-M report: 

Kazersky was aware that there were Americans at Zimka from 
camp rumor, and, in the Fall of 1952 or the Spring of 19,53, 
he had a single enounter with an American pilot who had been 
shot down in North Korea and forced to land in Soviet 
territory near Vladivostok. The pilot said his plane had a 
crew of three and his radioman had been in Zimka as well, 
but had possibly been moved to another camp called "Yaser 
after a brief period. The pilot did not know what had 
happened to the third crew member . 

The pilot remained at Zimka for three to six months, and was 
then transferred to an unknown location. He was about 
thirty years old, five feet seven inches tall, slender, , 
dark -haired and dark- complected, and in good health. He did 
not smoke and had a small oval scar on one of his cheeks. 
Kazersky believes he was of southern European origin, 
perhaps Italian or Greek. The pilot, whose nickname was 
"The American" (Amerikanets) lived in barracks number six, 
and worked in the consumer goods (Shirpotreb) section making 
frames for greenhouses. Kazersky had direct contact with 
the American only once and communication was difficult, the 
pilot had been in isolation for a year dr more, and had 
learned very little Russian. Kazersky knew very little 
English. He could not recall the pilot's name (prisoners 
were almost always addressed by nickname, but is still • 
firmly convinced that he was an American pilot. 

At our request provided this information to Air Force Casualty 
Affairs which did a computer search of its MIAs using the 
military and biographical information stated by Mr. Kazersky. 

Air Force Casualty found a suprisingly close match in Cpt Ara 
Mooradian, USAF, who was reported missing in action on 23 October 
1951. Although not all information matched perfectly, there was 
agreement on the following points: 


79 Amembassy Moscow Message, 301715Z Oct 92, Subject: 
POW /MIA : Interview with Nikolay Dmitriyevich Kazersky. 



1. Mooradian's date of loss could have placed him in a camp 
at the time stated by Kazersky. 

2. He was from Fresno, California, the state Kazersky 
remembered. 

3. Mooradian fit the physical description and was dark- 
haired and complected. He was of Armenian origin and could have 
been confused in Kazersky' s memory for a southern European. 

4. Six members of Mooradian's B-29 were listed as missing 
in action, two bodies were recovered, and five were repatriated. 
The man Kazersky met could have been refering to the survivors of 
his crew that were in the camp, one of whom was the radar -- not 
raido -- operator. 

5 Although there was nothing in Cpt Mooradian's file that 
indicated he had a facial scar, an examination of his photo in 
Force Manual 200-25 showed a faint round scar on his right 
cheek. 80 This photo was enhanced by the National Photographic 
Interpretation Center whose analysts concluded that the mark was 
not a photographic anomaly but probably was indeed a scar. 

The areas of disagreement with Kazersky' s statement are: 

1. Mooradian's aircraft was shot down over the Bay of Korea 
which was on the opposite side of the Korean Peninsula from 
Vladivostok. 

2. He was the bombadier rather than the pilot of his B-29. 

3 . His aircraft had a crew of thirteen and not three. 

4. Cpt Mooradian was 6 '1/2" tall instead of 5 '8". 

At a subsequent interview, Mr. Kazersky was shown a photo line-up 
of missing pilots and asked to identify the American he had met. 
He chose four photos as possibly being the one, one of which .was 
that of Cpt Mooradian . ■ 

Sighting No. 3. On 18 March 1993, TFR-M team members interviewed 
former prison guard Grigoriy Nikolayevich Minayev in St. 
Petersburg. Minayev claimed a guard from another battalion who 
worked at the maximum sercurity prison in Mozindur (Mezhador) , 
just south of Syktyvkar, Komi ASSR, told him in September 1983 of 
an American Korean War POW who was being kept there under maximum 
security (Osobyy Rezhim) . In addition, Minayev said that his 


*°Air Force Manual. 200-25, Missing in Action -- Korea , 16 
January 1961, p. 95. 
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warrant officer training courses mentioned that foreign i™ates 
were held in Syktykvar during the fifties and sixties. While 
was guard at the inter- oblast MVD/KGB hospital (ITK-12) m St. 
Petersburg, Minayev maintained that as recently as three years _ 
ago he- saw foreign inmantes brought there and secretly treated , in 
a separate hospital wing in a ward for "imperialist intruders. 

Sighting No. 4. On 26 March 1993, in response to the 
advertisement placed in the Russian newspaper Nezavis imay a 
Gazeta Alekandra Yakovelenvna Istogina called TFR-M to report 
that^her husband? Leonid Sidko. had met an American POW in Mrnlag 
Camn Inta, which is located south of Vorkuta in the Komi ASSR. 
Sh£ stated that Sidko had met and served with the American from 
1953 to 1954 , whose name he remembered as Alek Muller Zayolitz. 
According to Istogina; her husband had described him as 
approximately 30 years old, had dark hair, and spoke Russian 
well. She said her husband indicated that the American was 
transferred with several Germans to Moscow in 1954. 

Sighting No. 5. On 6 April 1993, TFR-M team members received a 
letter at the U.S. Embassy in Talinn from Mr. Elmar Vesker. Mr. 
Vesker stated that after Stalin's death in March 1953, an 
American named Boris Holtzman, was taken to Schahto Kapitalnaya 
Camo 75/1 in Vorkuta. The American spoke some Estonian and 
fluent English and Russian. He was about 175-180 cm tall, stout, 
round-faced, curly-haired. Mr. Veskar stated that the American 
was sent to the Soviet Union from China and captured. He was 
first imprisoned in a special camp in Moscow after which he was 

taken to Vorkuta . 83 


Sighting 
Estonia, 
Hallemaa 
Vorkuta, 
told his 
the . same 


No. 6. On 15 April 1993, TFR-M team members in Tallinn, 
received a letter from Mrs. Lidia Hallemaa. Mrs., 
enclosed a photo, taken in 1955 in a prison camp m 
where her brother Otto Adler had been imprisoned. Adler 
sister that three or four Americns were imprisoned m 
camp. Mr. Adler is now dead. 
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Sightings in Khabarovsk 


Sighting No. 7. Japanese POWs . A Japanese POW from World War II 
repatriated from POW Camp No. 21 at Khabarovsk, stated that (1) 
he had. heard from a camp guard that two Americans had been 
brought to Khabarovsk prison and were being investigated as 
spies; (2) he had heard from Soviet guards, prisoners, and. 
laborers in April and May 1953 that 12 or 13 Americans, crew 
members of a military plane shot down by the Soviets were m a 
Khabarovsk prison; (3) he heard from prisoners in 1951 or early 
1952 that an American fisherman, captured in the Gulf of Alaska, 
was brought to the Magadan region; and (4) he heard from a guard 
on a Soviet prisoner train at No. 2 station, Khabarovsk, in about 
June 1952 that there was a prison camp in the USSR for Americans 
only. Another Japanese reported that he had heard from the . chief 
of the POW camp at Debin in October 1953 that an American Air 
Force officer was in a military hospital 500 miles north of 
Magadan (location unlocatable due to phonetic rendering) . . He 
reported that the officer had been sentenced to 25 years in 
prison in 1925 as a suspected spy. 84 


Sighting No. 8. On 4 August 1992, Task Force Russia-Moscow team 
members interviewed Vladimir Yakovlevich Voronin, a prisoner in. 
Semipalatinsk, who claimed to have met three Americans while 
serving an earlier sentence from 1951 to 1953 at the 5th Lagpunt 
in Khabarovsk. 


To the best of Voronin's recollection, the three Americans 
arrived at the camp in October 1952, and departed two months 
later. Voronin mainly observed the Americans at a distance, 
overa period of only a few weeks. The three Americans left 
the camp together with the Vlasov contingent (anti -communist 
Russians who had served under General Vlasov with the 
Germans in World War II) of about 20. A camp orderly, 
Volodya Khrustalev, told Voronin that the American had left 
with the "traitors". Krustalev told Voronin tht the Vlasov 
troopers were shot, but he did not know the fate of the 
Americans . . . . No one really knew who these Americans 

were , Voronin asserted. They were rumored to be U.S. 
military flyers, but none spoke Russian. 

Voronin further related that he had had contact with one American 
for an hour on a woodcutting detail . The American was notably 
thin, well over six feet (the tallest man in the camp) , appeared 
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to be about 30, had light hair and fair complexion. The other 
Americans appeared to be of darker complexion and were_ about ^ 

5 '10". All three Americans stood together at camp roll calls. 

Sighting No. 9. On 22 March 1993, TFR-M received from the 
Central Russian Military Museum copies of a secret telegram and a 
top secret report from the files of the convoy trooops which show 
the transfer in September 1953 of a Cecil August Stoner (NFI) 
from Khabarovsk to Moscow. 87 

Sighting No. 10. On 7 April 1993, TFR-M received a letter from 
Artur Roopalu in Estonia. Mr. Roopalu stated that in 1951, he 
spent two days in a Vladivostok transit camp with two Americans. 
They had arrivd there ealier and stayed after he left. These ^ 
Americans did not have contact with other prisoners. One of them 
was abut 185 cm tall, well-built, dark, and the other was 180 cm 
tall. Mr. Roopalu heard in this camp that many Americans were 
taken from Khabarovsk to Magadan and from there to Kalama 
[Kolyma] or Puhtavanina. 


Sightings in Irkutsk 

Sighting No. 11. In August 1956, a recently returned Austrian 
prisoner of war, Mr. Albert Skala, reported to the U.S. Embassy 
in Vienna that he had known a U.S. Army officer, named Lieutenant 
Racek, with whom he had been imprisoned in the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Scala stated that the American was an officer of armored forces 
in Korea. Skala stated the he first met Racek in 1951 in Prison 
#2 in Irkutsk and that the two were cellmates there and 
subsequently in Lubyanka Prison in Moscow until the time of 
Skala' s release in 1955. 88 

Sighting No. 12. On 11 December 1992, a TFR-M team 
representative interviewed Romas Kausevicius near Vilnius, 
Lithuania. Mr. Kausevicius consistently repeated his story of 
meeting an American pilot named Robert in an Irkutsk KGB prison 
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cell in June 1950. 89 

Sighting No. 13. From 6-12 December 1992, TFR-M team members 
traveled to Irkutsk and Khabarovsk to investigate the claim made 
by Mr.' Romas Kaluskevicius that he had met an American POW in 
transit prison Camp #7 in Irkutsk in the late Summer of 1950. 
TFR-M confirmed that Mr. Kaluskevicisu was, indeed, imprispned m 
Irkutsk in that period, ending on 3 August 1950. 


Sighting in Taishet 

Sighting No. 14. On 6 April 1993, TFR-M received a letter from 
Enn Kivilo in Estonia. Mr. Kivilo stated that he was imprisoned 
in prison camp L/P Oil (50 km from Bratsk in the direction of 
Taishet) in 1952 and served with an American POW named Jimmy 
Braiton or Baker. The American was about 180 cm tall, had dark 
eyes, played chess very well. 91 


Sightings in Mordova 

Sighting No. 15. On 2 August 1993, TFR-M team members 
interviewed Mr. Boris Uibo in Estonia. Mr. Uibo stated that m 
1952 he served with an American Korean War POW in Camp #18, a 
close-hold camp for foreign prisoners, near Potma in Mordova 
(Mordvin ASSR) . This American's name was Gary or Harry and, 
according to Uibo, definitely an American shot down in the Korean 
War. The American and Uibo worked together making wooden chess 
pieces. Uibo described Gary as no older than 25. Uibo stated 
that there was a concerted effort by the Soviets to hide the fact 
that they were holding foreign prisoners. Sometime late in 1953, 
Uibo was transferred to a hospital in Camp #9 and lost track of 
Gary. Uibo said that Soviet citizen prisoners were permitted to 
write two letters per year in Russian so they could easily be 
censored, but foreign prisonsers, including Gary, wer not 
permitted this privilege even thought hey could have got someone 
to translate their letters into Russian. He said no Soviet would 
take the risk of sending a letter on behalf of, or mentioning, a 
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* 92 

foreign prisoner. 

Sighting No. 16. Sometime in the Winter of early 1954 after his 
release from Camp #9, Mr. Uibo was transferred to Camp #5 where 
he was assigned to work in the power station. It was at this camp 
that he met a black American pilot whom he described as 180 cm 
tall, slim, and athletic. He worked in a woodworking shop where 
furniture was made for the Kremlin. He believes that the — 
American was still in the camp when he was released on 30 March 

1955.” 


Sighting in Novosibirsk 

Sighting No. 17. On 22 June 1993, a TFR-M team representative 
interviewed Mr. Bronius Skardzius near Utena, Lithuania. Mr. 
Skardzius told of his encounter with Americans at a Novosibirsk 
transit prison about June, 1952. He stated that there were two 
American pilots in the group of prisoners brought into his small 
room. The other prisoners were Germans.. The Americans told him 
they had been shot down in Korea. They were dressed in khaki 
shirts and trousers with no belts or shoelaces (the authorities 
did not allow these to be kept) . The first American told him 
that he was a captain in the Air Force. 


Sighting in the Bashkir ASSR 

Sighting No. 18. On 13 April 1993, TFR-M team members in Tallin, 
Estonia, received a letter from Felix Pullerits. Mr. Pullerits 
stated that from 1953 to 1955 he was imprisoned along with an 
American pilot named Lieberman, in a prison camp of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (MVD) , Building No. 18, near Salavati in the 
Ishinbai district of Bashkiria (Bashkir ASSR) . 


Sightings in Norilsk 

Sighting No. 19. During the week of 19-26 April 1993, TFR-M .team 
members interviewed Mr. Apollinaris Klivecka in Vilnius, 


^Amembassy Moscow Message, 161156 Aug 93, Subject: POW/MIA 

Interviews in Estonia. 

”lbid. 

" 94 Amembassy Vilnius Message, 191431Z Apr 93, Subject: 

Reports of Contact with POW/MIAs. 

95 Amembassy Talinn Message, 201028Z Apr 93, Subject: 
Information from Residents of Estonia. 
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Lithuania. Mr. Klivecka stated that while imprisoned in the 
Kairakam (Death Field) worked at the infirmary a the camp near 
Norilsk. In 1953 shortly after Stalin's death (March), he was 
ordered to inspect twenty prisoners who were waiting at the guard 
qate * He stated that two of them were so emaciated and exhausted 
that "he recommended they be placed in the infirmary. One of them 
was a Japanese officer from the Kwangtung Army captured at the 
end of World War II. The other was an American pilot, naiflfed 
Robertson. The American spoke fluent Korean and also used a _ 
Korean name, Kim Sung Chung. He spent three months recuperating 
and regaining his strength. Since the infirmary was shorthanded, 
he was trained as a nurse's aid. Mr. Klivecka stated that 
Robertson and he lived in the same barracks until his release in 
January 1955. The American explained that he had been shot down 
over North Korea but had not been captured immediately. Since he 
spoke Korean, he turned himself in claiming that he was fleeing 
South Korea and that his mother was Korean, his father European. 
Korean officals sentenced him to a work camp where American POWs 
were imprisoned, especially pilots. When one of them recognized 
him, his Korean captors interrogated and tortured him. After he 
revealed his identity, he was turned over to the Soviets. Since 
he used two names, he was accused of espionage and sentenced to 
15 years inprisonment . After Stalin's death, all the prisoners 
received Red Cross packages except the American. 

Sighting No. 20. The weeks of 3-14 May 1993,- TFR-M received a 
letter from Mr. Valentinas Piekys, Vilnius, Lithuania who wrote 
that he had been a political prisoner in the Kapchikan 
Komsomolsky Camp near Norilsk. . He stated that in 1949-1950 two 
Americans in military uniform were brought to the camp. They 
were in the camp for three months and then sent to some other 
place. 97 


Sightings in Kemerovo 

Sighting No. 21. During the week of 19-26 April 1993 in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, TFR-M team members received a letter from Mr. Povilas 
Markevicius. Mr. Markevicius wrote that in the Spring, of 1952 he 
met two American prisoners while imprisoned, in Kemerovo Oblast . 
The Americans said they had been sentenced to 25 years 
imprisonment. He described the one he had conversations with in 
poor Russian as about 170-173 cm, of swarthy complextion, and 
with dark hair. The other American was taller and with auburn 


% Amembassy Vilnius Message, 261531Z Apr 93, Subject: Report 

of Contact with POW/MIAs. 

^Amembassy Vilnius Message, 170936Z May 93, Subject: 

POW/MIA Report of Contacts. 
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hair. The main topic of conversation was always escape. One 
rainy and windy night in the Spring the Americans actually did 
escape. Usually when escaped prisoners were caught, their dead 
bodies were put in the middle of the square to threaten others . 
However, he did not see any dead bodies after this incident. 


Sightings in Kazahkstan 

Sighting No. 22. In April 1993, TFR-M team members in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, received a letter from Mr. Jokubas Bruzdeilinas who 
was imprisoned in a camp for political criminals at the 
Dzezhkazgan Mines, Karaganda Oblast, Kazakh SSR. Mr. _ 

Bruzdeilinas wrote that he served with an American pilot of the 
rank of major named Joseph shot down in either Korea or Vietnam. 
His date of birth was approximately 1920. This argues for an 
officer in the Korean War. Mr. Bruzdeilinas also wrote that the 
pilot was a Lithuanian American which was why he was put in a 
camp for Lithuanian prisoners." 

Sighting No. 23. During the week of 3-14 May 1993, TFR-M 
received a letter from Mr. Jonas Zilaitis who wrote that he had 
served in the Kengyro Camp, Dzezkagan Oblast, in the Kazakh SSR. 
He claimed to have met a black American pilot there approximately 
at the time of a prisoner rebellion in May -June 1954. 


Sighting in Archangelsk 

Sighting No. 24. On 12 January 1993, a retired Ukranian military 
veteran telephoned the U.S. Embassy in Kiev that he saw an 
American citizen in a prison camp in Russia's Archangelsk Oblast 
in 1969 or 1970. He did not meet the man personnaly but heard 
him speak English. The veteran identified himself only as 
"Viktor" said he had been assigned to the labor camp (Vypravno- 
Trudova Kolonia) in the Achangelsk provincial center of Yerstevo 
as a driver. Viktor characterized the American prisoner as 
robust and taller than average. Viktor was never told his naine 
and heard no more about him. Vikor put his age at late 50s to 


"Amembassy Vilnius Message, 261531Z Apr 93, Subject: Report 

of Contacts With POW/MIAs. 

"Amembassy Vilnius Message, 1914312Z Apr 93, Subject: 

Reports of Contact With POW/MIA' s . 

100 Amembassy Vilnius Message, 170936Z May 93, Subject: 

POW/MIA Report of Contacts. 
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early 60s. 101 


Patterns Among the Sightings 

Out of twenty- two sightings, six are in the Komi ASSR. The Komi 
ASSR was home to the infamous Vorkuta concentration camp complex. 
We know that there were Americans in this particular areaT5ecause 
five of the most well-known U.S. citizens imprisoned in the 
Soviet Union (John Noble, William Marchuk, Homer Cox, Leland 
Towers, and Milford Cumish) all served their sentences in just 
this area. John Noble has stated that, although he did not see 
any American POWs in his camps at Vorkuta, he did hear rumors 
that they were in the complex. 102 The Komi ASSR also on a direct 
rail line from the Komi - Perms kay a National District and the Perm 
Oblast, the areas Mr. Nagorksi identified as the end of the line 
for Americans POWs. 103 Apparently the end of the line was a 
little further north than Mr. Nagorski was able to detect. 

Another four sightings were in prison camps in and around the 
city of Khabarovsk. Each of these sightings is described in 
terms of the transit of prisoners. Khabarovsk was a transit 
point for U.S. POWs as also described by Mr. Nagorski. This 
association was confirmed by Colonel Korotkov's statements that 
tens if not hundreds of POWs were interrogated there and his 
later statement that they transited Khabarovsk to unknown 
locations within the camp system. Three of the sightings were m 
Irkutsk, also a transit point in the movement of prisoners. 


10, Amembassy Kiev Message, 14170 7Z Jan 93, Subject: 
Additional POW/MIA Information. 

102 John Noble, Interview with Task Force Russia, 1992. Mr. 
Noble stated further that he did see former Soviet soldiers in 
the camps as prisoners, sentenced for having been captured in 
Korea by the Americans who repatriated them. 

‘“Central Intelligence Agency, Information Report, 15 July 
1952, Subject: Location of Certain Soviet Transit Camps for 

Prisoners of War from Korea; Zygmunt Ngorski,Jr., "Unreported 
G.I.'s in Siberia, " Esquire . May 1953. 
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Summary 


ipj^0 soviet and Americans sources and documentation already 
discussed present a consistent and mutually reinforcing 
description of Soviet operations to transport U.S. Korean War 
POWs to the USSR. ' These sources, where they frequently overlap, 
agree in the following basic elements of this operation: 

1. The Soviet Union transported U.S. Korean War POWs to the 
Soviet Union and never repatriated them. The transfer 
program had two elements: 

o The first element was an in execution of an 
intelligence collection requirement and resulted in the 
transfer of a limited number of POWs with specialized 
skills, mostly F-86 pilots and other personnel for the 
purpose of technical exploitation. 

o The second element was politically motivated and 
resulted in the transfer of several hundred POWs with 
the intent of holding them as political hostages, for 
intelligence exploitation, and for use as skilled labor 
within the Camp system. 

2 . The transfer operation was conducted and carefully 
controlled by the MGB. 

3 . Khabarovsk was a center for POW control operations in 
the Soviet Far East. Interrogation operations were based 
there. It also served as a temporary internment site for 
POWs. The Komi - Permskaya National District, the Perm 
Oblast, and the Komi ASSR appear to be the locations where 
many of these POWs were kept . 

4. Other prisoners, mostly F-86 pilots, were exploited to 
support the work of Soviet aircraft design bureaus. 


Postscript 

After the death of Stalin in March 1953 and the subsequent 
execution of Beria, the possession of U.S. PQWs as hostages may 
have been seen as a liability by the succeeding Soviet 
leadership. With the deepening of ideological animosity between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, acknowledgement of the 
taking of POWs to the Soviet Union, could only have further 
worsened that already deadly relationship. According to COL 
Corso, President Eisenhower did not press the POW issue to the 
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hilt because he feared that it could have precipitated general 
war. Eisenhower feared 8,000,000 American dead if war occurred 
at this time. From the other side of the dark glass, the new 
Soviet leadership might well have had the same fears and 
consigned the POWs in their hands to oblivion. 



Appendix A 


How Many Men are Truly Unaccounted for 
from the Korean War? 

One of the more difficult problems we face in arriving at an 
estimate of how many Korean War POWs that may have been ttTfcen to 
the Soviet Union centers on a determination of how many men are 
truly missing in action from that conflict. Any POWs transferred 
to the Soviet Union would come from this group. Presented on the 
next three pages is one estimate of "truly unaccounted for , 
prepared by Dr. Paul M. Cole, RAND Corporation, in close ^ 
consultation with the U.S. Army Central Investigation Labratory, 
Hawaii (CILHI) 

Dr Cole's calculations yield a total of 2,195 who are truly 
missing. By eliminating cases where the death was witnessed or 

documented, he has arrived at the total of 2,195 ^ n ^ lvld ^ h S • d 
whose fate is unknown. Unfortunately, this method does not yield 

a list of the 2,195 by name. 

At this time, CILHI is reviewing each of its 8,140 casualty (BNR) 
files and entering the information into a new database. This 
proiect will be not completed in less than year. Upon 
completion, the database will be able to provide a by-name list 
of those who are "truly unaccounted for". 



BNR Gases That Could Not Have Been Transported 

to the USSR 104 

As of February 1993 the number of American BNR (Body Not _ 
Recovered) cases from the Korean War stood at 8,140. This figure 
is used as the baseline for the following derivation of how many 
BNR cases were confirmed as deaths by eye witnesses. The purpose 
of this exercise is to determine the number of U . S . BNR cases 
whose death was not witnessed or otherwise documented. . Those 
whose deaths were witnessed or documented are not candidates for 
transport to the USSR. 

The subset of BNR cases that could have been transported to the 
territory of the USSR may be estimated by subtracting from the 
8,140 figure the Siam individuals whose death was witnessed or 
otherwise documented. Among the BNR cases that could not have 
been transferred to the territory of the USSR are the following. 

(1) BNRs whose death was witnessed by repatriated POWs and 
others and reported to UNC and U.S. officials. 

(2) BNRs lost outside of Korea (Japan, for example) and 
after the Armistice. Korean War casualty data include a number 
of deaths that occurred beyond the geographic limits of the KWZ 
(Korean War Zone) and after the end of the Korean War. These 
cases were included in Korean War data at the time of the 
incidents under the Graves Registration Sevice concurrent death 
policy. 

(3) BNRs located in UN cemeteries in North Korea. 

(4) BNRs whose isolated burial locations were recorded by 
the GRS. These locations are usually specific to name and always 
include geographic location. 

As shown in the following table, the deaths of at least* 73 
percent of all BNR cases were witnessed by repatriates or 
otherwise documented. 


,04 Paul Cole, RAND Corporation, World War II. Korean War, and 
Early Cold War POW/MIA Issues. Volume I: The Korean War (draft) 

(Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation, Aug 1993) pp. 163-164. 
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1 . 


Table 2. BNR Cases Where Death was Witnessed 
by Repatriates Or Otherwise Documented 


Missing at action at sea: 

2. Confirmed POW (BNR) deaths: 

3. Total U.S. graves on North Korean Territory: 

4. U.S. Burials linked to aircraft crash sites: 

5. BNR cases occuring outside Korea: 

6. BNR (died during death marches): 

7. Post-war BNR cases grouped with war data: 


293 
2 , 119 
2,096 
412 
53 
959 
13 


Total confirmed or Documented BNR Deaths 


5,945 


Notes: 

1 . This figure derives from CILHI data as of February 1993. 

2. The total number of witnessed POW camp deaths is 2,730. 

The 2,119 number represents current POW (BNR) cases, thus 611 
remains were recovered and indentified since the 2,730 figure was 

derived. f . 

3. UNC temporary cemeteries, 1,520; Total isolated burials, 
576 (Army 217; Air Force 4; Branch and nationality unknown, 108; 
Memorial Division, QM data on unidentified American isolated 
burials, 247). This figure does not include POW camp graves 
since (a) These were the subject of Operation Glory repatriations 
and, (b) The total number of POW deaths (buried and unburied) is 
counted in category two. 

4 . Headquarters Korean Communications Zone (KCOMZ) 
consolidated lists of air crashes into onemaster list that shows 
322 crash sites and 412 casualties listed by KCOMZ as "number of 
remains" and "burial" number. There isno indication that these 
remains are any other than American personnel . 

5. Figure derived from CILHI data. This includes BNR cases 
that occurred in Japan or between or between -Japan and Korea, for 
example. 

. - 6. This number derives from evaluated reports of deaths on 
marches obtained following Operation Big Switch. The number of 
evaluated cases was reduced from 1,367 based on Little Switch 
debriefings or repatriates to 959 following evaluation of Big 
Switch repatriate reports . 

7. Data from CILHI records. 
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Maximum of 2,195 BNR Cases. Of the 2,195 BNR Cases with no 
direct evidence of death (8,140 - 5,945 = 2,195), a large 
peirc6n.ta.QG were combat fatalities who were disintegrated, by 
explosives or simply lost on the battlefield. Given the nature 
of the. and duration of combat in Korea, the estimate of 
battlefield casualties that resulted in BNR cases ranges as 
high as 3,070. There is no way to be precise about this figure, 
but it must be greater than zero in calculation. 



105 Col . Harry Summers, Korean War Almanac (New York: Facts 

on File, 1987) p, 165. Summers estimates that the majority of 
MIA cases were due to combat conditions that did not permit the 
recovery of the body. 
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Appendix B 


31 Missing USAF F-86 Pilots Whose Loss 
Indicates Possible Capture 


"Name 

1. Cpt William D. Crone 

2. Cpt Robert H. Laier 

3. 1LT Laurence C. Layton 

4. 1LT Carl G. Barnett, Jr. 

5. Cpt Charles W. Pratt 

6. 1LT Charles D. Hogue 

7. 1LT Lester F. Page 

8. 1LT Thiel M. Reeves 

9. 1LT Charles W. Rhinehart 

10. 1LT Thomas C. Lafferty 

11. CPT Charles R. Spath 

12 . CPT Jack C . Langston 

13. 1LT James D. Carey 

14. Maj George V. Wendling 

15. CPT Albert G. Tenney 

16. CPT John F. Lane 

17. Maj Felix Asia, Jr. 

18. Maj Deltis H. Fincher 

19 . Cpt Troy G . Cope 

20. 2LT Jack H. Turberville 

21. 1LT Donald R. Reitsma 

22. 2LT Bill J. Stauffer 

23. 1LT Paul J. Jacobson 

24. 1LT Richard M. Cowden 

25. 1LT Robert R. Neimann 

26. Cpt Frank E. Miller, Jr. 
27.. 1LT John E. Southerland 

28. " 1LT Allan K. Rudolph 

29. Cpt Charles E. Gunther 

30. 1LT Jimmy L. Escale 

31. 2LT Gerald W. Knott 

Source: USAF Casualty Affairs 


Date of Casualty 

18 Jun 51 

19 Jun 51 

2 Sep 51 
26 Sep 51 

8 Nov 51 
13 Dec 51 

6 Jan 52 

11 Jan 52 
29 Jan 52 
31 Jan 52 

3 Feb 52 
10 Mar 52 
24 Mar 52 
13 Apr 52 

3 May 52 

20 May 52 
1 Aug 52 

22 Aug 52 
16 Sep 52 

18 Nov 52 
22 Dec 52 

26 Jan 53 

12 Feb 53 

9 Mar 53 
12 Apr 53 

27 May 53 
6 Jun 53 

19 Jun 53 
19 Jun 53 

19 Jun 53 

20 Jul 53 
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Captain William D. Crone, USAFR 
18 June 1951 
MIA 

Captain Crone was participating in a four ship combat mission in 
the Sinuiju area. Approximately 30 kilometers southeast of^ 
Sinuiju, the formation was attacked by eight enemy aircraft at 
25,000 feet. Captain Crone was last seen in a 360 degree tight 
right turn. Circumstances of his loss could not be ascertained 
and an aerial search revealed no clues as to his fate. 

2. Pilot: Captain Robert H. Laier, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 19 June 1951 

Status: MIA 

Captain Laier was participating in a four ship fighter sweep in 
the area of Sinuiju when he came under attack from enemy 
aircraft. When last seen, his aircraft was seriously damaged, 
trailing smoke, and in a steep dive at approximately 10,000 feet 
30 kilometers southeast of Sinuiju. An aerial search for nis 
aircraft wreckage was unsuccessful. A subsequent, unofficial 
Chinese propaganda broadcast supports a belief that he survived 
the shootdown and was captured. Additional information: Captain 
Laier had some engineering training at the University of 
Nebraska. 


1. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : 


3. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Laurence C. Layton, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 2 September 1951 

Status: MIA 

Minutes after arriving in the target area, the flight engaged in 
combat with a number of enemy fighters. During the action. 
Lieutenant Layton's plane was hit. He radioed that he was going 
to try to reach the northwest coast of Korea and bail out. 

Another member of the flight accompanied Lt Layton and observed 
him parachute from the damaged F-86 near the mouth of the 
Chongchon-Gang River, roughly six miles off the coast. 

Subsequent information reveals that Lt Layton is believed to have 
been rescued by persons aboard a large power boat operated by the 
enemy. 

^ Pilot : 1st Lieutenant Carl G. Barnett, Jr. , 

USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 26 September 1951 

Status : MIA 

Lieutenant Barnett was on patrol just north of the Sinanju River 
at 26,000 feet when his element engaged in aerial combat with 
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Four MIGS. Both F-86s of his element turned into a tight right 
turn. After about 160 degrees of the turn, the element leader 
still had visual contact with Lieutenant Barnett. One or two of 
the MIGs were firing at what was estimated as a 70 degree 
deflection angle and well out of range. Upon completion of the 
turn, the flight leader looked for Lieutenant Barnett but .was 
unable to establish visual contact. When last seen. Lieutenant 
Barnett appeared to be in no trouble and in the opinion of* the 
flight leader, if he was hit, it was an extremely lucky shot. An 
F- 51 pilot in the area at the time reported seeing an F-86 
trailing smoke at 8,000 feet and in a 30 degree dive. Other than 
the smoke the aircraft appeared to be under positive control. 
Subsequently, this F-86 crashed and when the F-51 pilot 
investigated, saw no signs of life near the wreakage. 

5. Pilot: Captain Charles W. Pratt, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 8 November 1951 

Status: MIA 

Captain Pratt engaged a twelve ship enemy in the Pyongyang area. 
Seconds later, he radioed that his F-86 had been hit and that he 
was going to bail out. When last observed, his aircraft was at 
an altitude of 15,000 feet, heading toward the coast west of 
Pyonyang in a forty-five degree dive. A subsequent aerial search 
was unsuccessful. Additional information: Captain Pratt had 
engineering training and had attended the USAF Institute of 
Technology in Dayton, Ohio. 

6. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Charles D. Hogue, USANG 

Date of Casualty: 13 December 1951 

Status: MIA 

Twenty miles northeast of Sinanju, a flight of enemy fighter 
aircraft was encountered and during the ensuing action. 

Lieutenant Hogue radioed that he believed he had been hit. 

During the remainder of the engagement, which continued for about 
four minutes, visual and radio contact was lost with Lieutenant 
Hogue's F-86. However, a subsequent radio message received by 
the element leader indicated that the missing pilot was 
apparently south of Chinnampo and in no difficulty. The F-86 
failed to return to base and all efforts to locate it and the 
fate of the pilot were unsuccessful. 

7. -Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Lester F. Page, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 6 January 1952 

Status: MIA 

After attacking a flight of four MIGs, Lieutenant Page radioed 
that he thought he had been hit during the encounter. His flight 
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leader inspect his aircraft from the rear and observed no visible 
damage. Lieutenant Page then turned south toward Chodo Island 
and when last seen by his flight leader was at approximately 
30,000 feet. An extensive aerial search revealed no information 
as' to the fate of Lieutenant Page or his F-86. 


1st Lieutenant Thiel M. Reeves, US'AFR 
11 January 1952 
MIA 

Upon reaching Sinanju, the flight encountered and engaged eight 
enemy fighters in battle. During the ensuing action, Lieutenant 
Reeves radioed that his F-86 had been hit and that he might have 
to bail out. He headed toward the west coast of Korea at an 
altitude of 34,000 feet followed by his wingman who subsequently 
lost sight of him near the island of Chodo. An aerial search 
along the west coast of Korea was unsuccessful. 


8. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


9. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


1st Lieutenant Charles W. Rhinehart, 
USAFR 

29 January 1952 
MIA 


During a combat mission over North Korea, Lieutenant Rhinehart's 
F-86 experienced a flameout and all attempts to restart were 
unsuccessful. At an altitude of 4,000 feet, he was seen to 
successfully parachute from the plane and to land in water off 
the mainland amid an area of numerous sand and mudflats, some 25 
miles south of Chongju, North Korea. A subsequent aerial search 
of the area failed to locate any trace of Lt Rhinehart . 

Additional information: Lieutenant Rhinehart had studied 
aeronautical engineering at Iowa State College# had gone through 
USAF All-Weather Interceptor Aircrew Training, and had gone 
through conversion training on the F-86 -4 fighter, the newest 
variant of the F-86 at that time. 

1st Lieutenant Thomas C. Lafferty, USAFR 
31 January 1952 
MIA 

No circumstances of loss known. 

11.- Pilot: Captain Charles R. Spa th, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 3 February 1952 

Status: MIA 

Captain Spath was forced to bail out due to damage sustained by 

his aircraft. Last radio contact indicated he was at 16,000 feet 


10. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 
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and was 40 miles from Wonsan. An intelligence report of 11 Jul 
52 reveals that during the latter part of May 1952, unsuccessful 
attempts were made to rescue a downed F-86 pilot in the area 40 
miles northwest of Wonsan who had been shot down on 2 September 
1952. 'Rescue efforts were discontinued when it appeared that the 
pilot had been captured and that numerous, armed enemy personne 
were in the area. This intelligence report was associated^ to 
Captain Spath as he was the only F-86 pilot shot down in the 
Wonsan area during the first three days of February 1952. , 

Additional information: Captain Spath was an Honors graduate in 
Mathematics at Miami University of Ohio. 


12. Pilot: Captain Jack C. Langston, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 10 March 1952 ' 

Status: MIA 

No circumstances of loss known. 

13. Pilot: 1 st Lieutenant James D. Carey, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 24 March 1952 

Status : MIA 

While in an encounter with three enemy MIGs over Lieutenant Carey 
was last seen inverted at 24,000 feet in a dive. All attempts to 
establish radio and visual contact were unsuccessful. 

14. Pilot: Major George V. Wendling, USAFR 

Casualty: 24 March 1952 

Status: MIA 

In the vicinity of the Sui Ho Reservoir, Major Wendling' s flight 
engaged several enemy fighters in aerial combat. During the 
ensuing fight. Major Wendling radioed that his plane had been 
hit The damaged plane went into a spin and when last seen was 
heading southeast toward the Yellow Sea. Minutes after his last 
radio message, the pilot of a friendly aircraft observed a huge 
splash in the waters- of the Yellow Sea, followed by an oil slick, 
approximately 70 miles south of the target area. Whether this 
splash was caused by Major Wendling' s plane could not be 
ascertained and a subsequent search of the reported crash area 
failed to reveal any trace of the missing officer or his F-86. A 
subsequent enemy propaganda broadcast from Peking, China on 25 
April 1952 alleged that Major Wendling was killed when his plane 
was shot down near Ch'angtienhok'ou, Liaotung Province, China. 
NOTE: Major Wendling is a good candidate for having been taken 

to the former Soviet Union. The discrepancy between h is last 
reported action, possible crash in the Yellow $ea f and the 
Chinese propaganda report on his death in a plane crash are to o 
vast for Plausabllltv. In addition. Major Wendling' s name 
appears on the "List of 59" entitled "A List of United St ates Air 
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Force Personnel Shot Down in Aerial Combat a nd by Anti. ~ Aircraf t 
Artillery During Military Operations in Korea, Who Transited 
Through an Interrogation Point." Additionally — The Joint 

Commission Support Branch believes that further — information on 

Major Wendling exists in the Russian archi v es as concluded in it s 
HPraHminarv Analysis of Korean War I nterrogation Material^ . 
report dated June 1993. 

15. Pilot: Captain Albert G. Tenney, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 3 May 1952 

Status: MIA 

While making a high speed descent over North Korea, Captain 
Tenney's flight was attacked by enemy aircraft. During the 
engagement. Captain Tenney' s aircraft was seen to dive away from 
an enemy MIG and execute evasive manuevers at a.n extremely low 
altitude. He was informed of his low altitude and was instructed 
to pull up. Immeadeatly thereafter, he leveled the wings of his 
F-86which then struck the surface of the water in a low-angle 
high speed glide approximately 3 miles off shore near the mouth 
of the Yalu River. Enemy aircraft forced the leader to leave the 
area and prior to his departure, he did not see Captain Tenney 
abandon the F-86 or the aircraft sink beneath the water. Later 
in the day, search aircraft returned to the scene of the crash 
landing. North Korean surface craft were observed in the 
vicinity, but no trace of Captain Tenney or his aircraft were 
found. Captain Tenney's F-86 was not seen to disintegrate or 
sink and a the possibility exists that favorable conditions 
prevailed whereby Captain Tenney survived and was rescued by 
North Korean surface craft seen in the area. 

NOTE: Captain Tennev* s name appears on the "List of — 59J! — entitled 

"A List of United States Air Force Personnel Shot Down in Ae rial 
Combat and bv Anti-Aircraft Artillery During Military Oper ations 
in Korea. Who Transited Through an Interrogat ion Point." 
Additionally. The Joint Commission Support Branch believes that 
further information on Captain Tennev exist s in the Russian 
archives aa concluded in its "Preliminary Analysis of Korean W ar 
Interrogation Material" report dated June 1993. 


16. Pilot: Captain John F. Lane, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 20 May 1952 

Status: MIA 

After completing a combat escort mission. Captain Lane and his 
leader left the target area and headed south at an altitude of 
30,000 feet. Soon after departure, they were attacked by two 
enemy aircraft approximately 40 miles northeast of Sinuiju. 
Following the first burst of enemy fire. Captain Lane radioed 
that his aircraft had been hit. Shortly thereafter, the leader 
saw the F-86 spinning earthward but was unable to maintain 
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observation. Captain Lane was not heard from again and an 
intensive aerial search was unsuccessful. 


pilot : Major Felix Asia/ IJSAF 

Date of Casualty: 1 Aug 1952 

Status: MIA 


Major Asia was engaged in aerial combat when he became separated 
from his wingman. He twice radioed for information as to whether 
visual contact could be established with his aircraft. ® 
messages did not indicate that he was experiencing any difficulty 
at the time, although it appears that he failed to receive . 
replies from the other pilot, who repeatedly advised that he did 
not have visual contact and was leaving the area. Subsequently, 
a report was received from a member of another flight in the area 
who witnessed an enemy fighter attack on Major Asia's F-86 and 
that his plane had lost the left wing. The aircraft was last 
seen spinning downward from an altitude of 23,000 feet at a point 
15 miles southeast of Sakchu, North Korea. A subsequent aena 
search failed to reveal any trace of the missing aircraft or 
pilot. 


18 . Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


Major Deltis H. Fincher, USANG 

22 August 1952 

MIA 


While patrolling the assigned area at an altitude of more than 
37,000 feet, enemy fighters were encountered and engaged in 
battle. During the ensuing action, one of the enemy planes 
attacked Major Fincher's F-86 and he began violent evasive 
maneuvers. His plane did not appear to be damaged at this time 
and he subsequently inquired as to whether he was still being 
pursued by the MIG. His wingman had lost visual contact during 
the battle and received no response to his radio call advising 
Major Fincher of this fact. No further messages were received 
from Major Fincher and his F-86 was not observed again. 

An extensive aerial search failed to reveal any trace of the 
missing aircraft or pilot. 


19. Pilot: Captain Troy G. Cope, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 16 September 1952 

Status: MIA 

After several encounters with enemy fighter aircraft while 
participating in a fighter sweep operations along the Yalu, 
Captain Cope radioed that his ammunition was exhausted. 
Accompanied by another flight member he headed downstream on a 
course south of the Manchurian border and parallel to the Yalu. 
Approximately 10 miles south of Antung, two flights of MIGs were 
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sighted and, while maneuvering to attack, the accompanying pilot 
noticed three other enemy aircraft in the area. He promptly 
radioed this information to Captain Cope who acknowledged the 
message. Because of the prevailing conditions, the two F-86s 
became- separated. Efforts to re-establish visual or radio 
contact with Captain Cope were unsuccessful. An extensive aerial 
search revealed no traces of Captain Cope or his aircraft^ 

2nd Lieutenant Jack H. Turberville, USAF 
18 November 1952 
MIA 

After completing a combat patrol mission over the Chong Chong 
River, North Korea, the two F-86s in his flight began the return 
flight to base at approximately 40,000 feet. Upon reaching a 
point near the Han River, Lieutenant Turberville radioed that he 
was having difficulty with his oxygen. The message was somewhat 
garbled and appeared to end abruptly. His plane was then 
observed to nose down sharply and to disappear into an overcast 
at an altitude of about 36,000 feet. The flight leader followed 
Lieutenant Turberville into the overcast and emerged at 25,000. 
feet, but sighted no trace of the missing aircraft. An extensive 
aerial search revealed no traces of Lieutenant Turberville or his 
aircraft. 

21. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Donald R. Reitsma, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 22 December 1952 

Status: MIA 

While patrolling along the Yalu River, Lieutenant Reitsma and his 
element leader encountered and engaged eight enemy fighters in 
combat. During the ensuing action, Lieutenant Reitsma radioed 
that his engine was out and that he was heading south toward 
Chodo Island of the western coast of Korea. He subsequently 
transmitted a message which revealed that he was twenty miles 
south of Long Dong, a North Korean peninsula approximately 85 
miles north of Chodo. He further advised that his radio receiver 
was not operating. Lieutenant Reitsma was not heard again and an 
extensive aerial search revealed no traces of Lieutenant Reitsma 
or his aircraft. 


22. Pilot: 2nd Lieutenant Bill J. Stauffer, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 26 January 1953 

Status: MIA 

Lieutenant Stauffer was on a combat air patrol over North Korea 

when six MIGs were intercepted. During the battle, his aircraft 
was observed to have crashed into a small hill in an inverted 
position. Lieutenant Stauffer was not observed to have bailed 


20. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : 
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out . 


23. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Paul J. Jacobson, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 12 February 1953 

Status: MIA 

Over the town of Sinuiju, Lieutenant Jacobson's flight — ~ 
encountered and engaged in battle six enemy aircraft. Lieutenant 
Jacobson was last seen at an altitude of approximately 36,000 
feet and was apparently experiencing no difficulty at the time. 
Following the battle, he failed to rejoin the flight and air 
search of the area failed to reveal any trace of him. An 
intelligence report from an interrogation of a captured Chinese 
soldier revealed that at 1000 hours on 16 February 1953, a UN 
pilot was shot down over the Sinuiju, North Korea. The pilot was 
captured and taken to An bung where he was placed on exhibition in 
the marketplace and labeled a "crook of the air" by a Communist 
officer. A brief description of the pilot was given and to a 
degree the information appears to conform to the official data of 
record concerning Lieutenant Jacobson. Although the date of 16 
February is at variance with the date his F-86 was lost, it has 
been established that no other UN plane became missing in the 
Sinuiju area during the period in question. 


24. Pilot: 1st Lieutenant Richard M. Cowden, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 9 March 1953 

Status: MIA 

No circumstances of loss known. 


25. Pilot: ISt Lieutenant Robert R. Niemann, USAF 

Date of Casualty: 12 April 1953 

' Status: MIA 

Lieutenant Niemann and his wingman were on patrol in the Sui Ho 
reservoir area. Enemy aircraft were encountered by Lieutenant 
Niemann and his wingman and during the ensuing action he was 
heard to say "Here he comes again." No further transmission was 
received from Lieutenant Niemann whose F-86 was last seen at an 
altitude of 15,000 feet. Repeated attempts to contact him by 
radio were unsuccessful and an air search of the area revealed no 
trace of him or his plane. 

NOTE: Lieutenant Niemaim 'g nam e appears on the "List of 59" 

entitled "A List of United States Air Force Personnel Shot Down 
in Aer<«l Combat, and bv Anti-Aircraft Artillery During Military 
Operations in Korea. Who Transited Through an Interrogation 
Point." Additionally. The Joint Commission Support Branch 
believes that further information on Lieutenant Nelmann exists In 
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Russian archives as concluded in its ■'Preliminary Analysis o f 
Korean War Interrogation Material" re port dated June 19 9 3 ^ 


26. P-ilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


Captain Frank E. Miller, Jr., USAF 

27 May 1953 

MIA 


1st Lieutenant John E. Southerland, 

USAFR 
6 Jun 1953 
MIA 

As Lieutenant Southerland's flight was preparing to attack an 
enemy target, he radioed that his F-86 was experiencing engine 
trouble and he requested to remain at high altitude until the 
bombing attack was completed. Immediately after this 
transmission, flames were observed coming from the fuselage of 
his aircraft and seconds later the F-86 rolled violently to the 
left and started downward. Lieutenant Southerland was seen to 
bail out of his airplane at an altitude of 12,000 feet. Enemy 
fire appeared to be concentrated on his parachute as he descended 
but he was not observed to be injured. Lieutenant Southerland 
landed in the Kumsong area, several miles behind enemy lines, and 
his parachute was seen on the ground for several minutes before 
it disappeared from view. Efforts to establish visual or radio 
contact were unavailing and the search was suspended after three 
hours due to intense enemy ground fire and poor visibility. 


No circumstances of loss 

27. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status : . 


1st Lieutenant Allan K. Rudolph, USAFR 
19 June 1953 
MIA 

Upon arriving in the Yalu River area. Lieutenant Rudolph reported 
that his F-86 had developed engine trouble. The decision was 
made to abort the mission and as Lieutenant Rudolph s flight 
turned to the south, a ball of flame was observed coming from the 
tail pipe of his aircraft. He reported that the engine was no 
longer operative and he was advised to head for water were his 
rescue could be more easily effected. Lieutenant Rudolph was 
observed to pull up slowly into the overcast at an altitude of 
approximately 16,000 feet. Lieutenant Rudolph's wingman followed 
him- into the overcast, but upon breaking into the clear saw no 
trace of Lieutenant Rudolph or his aircraft. A report from a 
radar controller revealed that the missing officer had turned 
south as per instructions and his course was tracked by radar 
until he reached a point four miles northeast of Nemsi-dong, at 
which time the F-86 faded from radar. An aerial search of the 


28. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
. Status: 
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route taken by Lieutenant Rudolph proved unavailing. 


29. Pilot: Captain Charles E. Gunther, USAFR 

Date of Casualty: 19 June 1953 

Status: MIA 

No circumstances of loss known. 

1st Lieutenant Jimmy L. Escalle, USAFR 
19 June 1953 
MIA 

While performing a low-level reconnaissance of roads in North 
Korea, Lieutenant Escalle and his wingman sighted several 
camouflaged trucks and began a strafing attack. After breaking 
off the target. Lieutenant Escalle radioed that he was making 
another attack since he had sighted more vehicles in the area. 
No further transmissions were received from him and efforts to 
re-establish radio contact proved unavailing.. A subsequent 
aerial search of the area were Lieutenant Escalle was last seen 
revealed the wreckage of an aircraft but no trace of the pilot 
was found. 


2nd Lieutenant Gerald W. Knott, USAFR 
20 July 1953 
MIA 

Lieutenant Knott was flying a rescue cap mission over a downed 
pilot . The downed pilot was spotted in a boat that was paddled 
by Koreans or Chinese. The flight leader and Lieutenant Knott 
went down to take a look. As they went down. Lieutenant Knott 
seemed to drift toward and under his leader. He went straight m 
and- crashed. Joint Commission Support Branch has documents (TFR 
138-321 to 138-324) which were turned over by the Russian Side of 
the Joint Commission on 13 April 1993. These documents are after 
action reports of Soviet AAA batteries stationed in North Korea. 
They attest that a battery of Field Post Number 83554 shot down 
an F-86, which crashed on the shore of the bay, at 1612 hours. 

The report states that a search group of FPN 83554 located 
wreakage with a tail number of 12756 and that the pilot of this 
aircraft successfully ejected and was captured by the Chinese 
Volunteers. Lieutenant Knott was flying F-86-E number 51-2756. 


31. Pilot: 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


30 . Pilot : 

Date of Casualty: 
Status: 


Sources: USAF Casualty Affairs and U.S. Army Central 

Investigation Laboratory Hawaii. 
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Appendix C 


Korean War USAF F-86 Pilots 
Who Were Captured and Repatriated 


Name 


1. Maj Ronald D. Shirlaw 

2. lLt Bradley B. Irish 

3. lLt Fred T. Wicks 

4. lLt Dayton W. Ragland 

5. lLt Charles E. Stahl 

6. lLt Daniel D. Peterson 

7. lLt Vernon D. Wright 

8. lLt Michael E. Dearmond 

9. Col Walker M. Mahurin 

10. lLt Charles M. Kerr 

11. lLt Vance R. Frick 

12. lLt Roland W. Parks 

13. lLt Paul C. Turner 

14. lLt Edwin L. Heller 

15. lLt Harold E. Fischer 

Source: USAF Casualty Office 


Date of 
Casualty 

3 Apr 51 
24 Oct 51 
24 Oct 51 
28 Nov 51 

7 Jan 52 
15 Jan 52 
15 Jan 52 
21 Apr 52 

13 May 52 
21 May 52 
21 Jun 52 

4 Sep 52 

14 Sep 52 
23 Jan 53 

7 Apr 53 


Date of 
Repatriation 

2 Sep 53 

4 Sep 53 

2 Sep 53 
28 Aug 53 

6 Sep 53 
31 Aug 53 

5 Sep 53 

3 Sep 53 

6 Sep 53 
6 Sep 53 
6 Sep 53 

31 May 55 
31 May 55 
31 May 55 
31 May 55 
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Appendix D 

Outstanding Questions 


1 Background. The following Soviet officers were identified 
during the Korean War by U.S. intelligence as staffing the" 
secretariat that ran the POW camp system for the Communist side: 

a. Secretary General: Takayaransky 

b. Director General, POW control bureau: Colonel Andreyev 

c _ Deputy Director, POW control bureau: Lt. Col. Baksov 

d. Representative of the North Korean People' s Army, 
General Kim I: alias Pak Dok San (ethnic Korean Soviet officer) 

Question. Can these officers be made available for 
interviews? Will the files for this secretariat be made 
available. 


2. Background. Colonel Gavriil Korotkov described a General 
Staff-based analytical group, of which he was a member, reporting 
to Marshal Rodion Malinovskiy, then Commander-in-Chief, Far East 
Military District, which conducted intensive interrogations of 
large numbers of U.S. POWs. 

Question. Where are the records of this organization? Have 
the archives of the General Staff and Far East Military District 
been reviewed? 


3 Background. Based on interrogations. Colonel Gavriil 
Korotkov's General Staff -based analytical group prepared a report 
which assessed the morale of U.S. servicemen in Korea. Colonel 
Korotkov stated that he has seen this document in the archives at 
Podol'sk. 

Question. Where is this document and can it be made 
available to the Joint Commission? 


4. Background. Colonel Korotkov stated that all reports on U.S. 
POWs from his analytical group were forwarded to the 
Headquarters, Far East Military District. The political group's 
reports were also forwarded directly to the Soviet Army's Main 
Political Administration. 

Question. Where are these reports? Have the archives of the 
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Far East Military District and the Main Political Administration 
been reviewed? 


5. Background. In 1950 the MVD produced a thousand -page study 
on the exploitation of foreign POWs. This TOP SECRET document 
was entitled: About Spies. Ope r ative Work with POWs an d 

Internees taken Prisoner During the G r eat Patriotic War or the 
Soviet People. 1941-1945 . This document should give important 
information on the system for the control of POWs at the time of 
the Korean War. 

Question. Where is this document? 


6. Background. On 30 March and 1 April 1993, retired KGB 
Lieutenant Colonel Yuriy Lukianovich Klimovich related how F- 86s 
and pilots had been captured in Korea and transported to aircraft 
design bureaus in Moscow. This was confirmed at the Sukhoi and 
MiG Design Bureaus. At the latter, Professor Yevgeniy I. 
Rushitskiy confirmed specifically confirmed this and stated that 
the aircraft had been stripped of markings at the Scientific 
Research Institute of the Air Force. 

Question. Where are the records from the three design 
bureaus dealing with the technical exploitation of the F-86, of 
which the interrogation of the pilots was a part? 

7. Background. Colonel Alkesandr Seymonovich Orlov has stated 
that he helped a Pravda correspondent obtain an interview, with 
KGB permission, with a US POW named Lieutenant Colonel Black, a 
senior wing staff officer (believed to be Vance Eugene Black) . 
Colonel Korotkov also mentioned being familiar with Black's name. 
Since two distinguished former Soviet officers remembered this 
officer over forty years after the Korean War because he was 
considered ah important intelligence catch, it is likely that 
there is an interrogation protocol. 

Question. Where is the interrogation report on Lieutenant 
Colonel Vance Eugene Black? 


8. Background. Colonel Orlov stated in a 1992 interview with 
Task Force Russia that the interrogation protocols he prepared 
questions for should have been kept in the archival f onds of the 
GRU, Soviet Advisory Group, and 64th Fighter Aviation Corps? 

Question. Have the archives of the GRU, Soviet Advisory 
Group, and 64th Fighter Aviation Corps been thoroughly searched 
for these intelligence protocols? 
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9. Background - Retired Lieutenant General Kan San Kho stated in 
a 1992 interview with Task Force Russia that as a Soviet officer 
seconded to the North Korean People's Army, he had assisted in 
the transfer of thousands of South Korean POWs into 300 to 400 
camps in the Soviet Union, mostly in the Taiga but some in 
Central Asia. - 

Question. Where are these camps? What was the program by 
which the South Korean POWs were transported to the Soviet Union? 
Who were the officers involved in this operation? What archives 
contain the records of this operation? What other United Nations 
Command POWs were included in this program? 


10. Background. Both lLt Roland Parks, USAF, and Cpl Nick 
Flores, USMC, were captured and interrogated by Soviet forces 
during the Korean War, turned over to the Chinese and eventually 
repatriated. 

Question. Where are the interrogation protocols on these two 

men? 


11. Background. The archival markings on the interrogation 
protocols associated with the list provided by the Russian side 
of the 59 U ; S . aircrew who passed through an interrogation point 
show that many interrogation files are missing. 

Question. Where are the missing interrogation protocols? 

12. Background. The Russian side turned over a list of effects 
of an F- 86 pilot named Neimann, who was described as dead. 
However, Viktor A. Bushuyev stated that the Soviets attempted to 
interrogate an F-86 pilot named Neimann who resisted 
interrogation, claiming that his wounds excused him. There is a 
missing U.S. F-86 pilot named lLt Robert F. Neimann. 

Question. What happened to lLt Neimann If Soviet records 
show him dead, and a Soviet officer describes him as alive, did 
he die in Soviet custody? Have the files of the 64th Fighter 
Aviation Corps been searched for this protocol? 


13 . Background. Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir Roschin has been 
quoted in an article in the Soviet press he remembers seeing a 
report on the capture of an American pilot named Crone in 
conjunction with a special operation in 1951 to capture an F-86. 
The U.S. is missing Cpt William D. Crone, USAF pilot, shot down 
on 18 June 1951. 

Question. Have the files of the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps 
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been searched to find the interrogation protocol for Cpt William 
Crone? 


14. Background . An intelligence collection requirement for F-86 
aircraft and pilots was obviously functioning for a period during 
the Korean War. Such a requirement, according to Soviet 
officers, could only have been levied by the KGB, either Bena 
himself or one of his deputies. Major Amirov has stated that 
such a collection requirement was indeed levied by the KGB but 
through the Ministry of Defense. 

Question. Have the KGB Archives been searched for this 
collection requirement, similar to the one issued by the KGB for 
the capture of pilots during the Vietnam War? Have the Ministry 
of Defense Archives been reviewed for this collection 
requirement? 


15. Background. Former Soviet Major Avraham Shifrin stated that 
Soviet Air Force General Dzhahadze, of the Ministry of Defense 
support regiment stationed at Bykova, tranported F-86s pilots to 
Kansk in the Soviet Union at the order of the KGB. 

Question. Have the records of this regiment been reviewed 
for its invovlement in the transporation of U.S. aircraft parts 
and pilots to the Soviet Union? 

16. Background. In an interview with Dr. Paul Cole, Major 
Valerii Amirov stated that a special air force unit had been 
organized under General Blagoveshchensk! i, with the mission to 
capture F-86 aircraft and pilots . He cited Lieutenant General 
Georgii Lobov, Commander of the 64th Fighter Aviation Corps, as 
his source. 

Question. Have the archives of the Soviet Air Force been 
reviewed for any reference to this special unit? 


17 # Background. General Lobov stated in an interview that 64th 
Fighter Aviation Corps had 70 teams out looking for downed 
American pilots . 

Question. Has the Russian side been looking for members of 
these 70 teams? If not, will they do so? 


18. Background. U.S. Air Force POWs were gathered into a 
special camp during the Korean War. At one point, all B-29 
crewmen were put through intensive interrogation. 
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Question. Why did the Soviets order all USAF POWs 
segregated into a special camp? Where are the interrogation 
reports from the B-29 crewmen? 

19. Background. A number of GRU officers have been interviewed 
under the auspices of the Russian side of the Joint Commission; 
however, no former officers of the MGB/KGB have been provided. 

Question. Will the Russian side provide the U.S. side with 
former officers of the MGB/KGB for interview? 


20. Background. A number of former Soviet officers, including 
retired MVD Lieutenant General Yezerskiy, and inmates of the 
GULAG system state that foreign POWs such as the Americans would 
have been forced to assume new identities. 

Question. Will the Russian side provide an explanation of 
this policy and a list of the new identities forced upon U.S. 
POWs? 
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Appendix E 

Individual Sources of Information 
Cited in this Study 


Russian: 

Major Valerii Amirov 

Colonel Viktor A. Bushuyev 

Mrs. Aleksandra Y. Istogina 

Lieutenant General Kan San Kho 

Mr. Nikolai D. Kazerskiy 

Lieutenant Yuriy L. Klimovich 

Colonel Gavriil I. Korotkov 

Lieutenant Colonel Valerii Lavrentsov 

Lieutenant General Georgii Lobov 

Mr. Gregor iy N. Minayev 

Colonel Aleksandr S. Orlov 

Colonel Georgii Plotnikov 

Lieutenant Colonel Vladimir M. Roshchin 

Professor Yevgeniy I . Rushitskiy 

Colonel Valentin Sozinov 

Mr. Vladimir Y. Voronin 

Lieutenant General Yuriy F. Yezerskiy 


Estonian: 

Mrs . Lidia Hallemaa 
Mr. Enn Kivilo 
Mr. Felix Pullerits 
Mr . Artur Roopalu 
Mr. Elmar Vesker 
Mr. Boris Uibo 


Lithuanian: 

Mr. Jokubas Bruzdeilinas 
Mr. Romas Kausevicius 
Mr. Apollinaris Klivecka 
Mr. Povilas Markevicius 
Mr. Bronius Skardzius 
Mr. Jonas Zilaitis 


Israeli: 

Mr. Avraham Shifrin 


American: 

Lieutenant Colonel Philip J. Corso, USA 

Brigadier General Michael Dearmond, USAF 

Colonel Harold E. Fischer, USAF 

Corporal Nick A. Flores, USMC 

Captain Mel Giles, USA 

Colonel Edwin L. Heller, USAF 

Colonel Walker Mahurin, USAF 

Mr. Zygmunt Nagorski, Journalist 

Sergeant Daniel Oldwage, USAF 

Colonel Roland Parks, USAF 

Mr. Shu Ping Wa, formerly of the CPV 

Lieutenant Colonel Delk Simpson, USAF 



Appendix F 


Soviet Officers Whose Names Are 
Associated with Combat Operations and 
Interrogations of U.S. Korean War POWs 

Close review of available documentation yields the following list 
of Russian names, some with official titles. These names should 
be researched and those individuals still living and available 
for interview should be contacted. 

(a) Korea area 

• 

BELENKO- -Commander of AAA unit. Field Postbox 54892 Nov 51, 
near Pukhakni, Simchen district, Senchen, N. Korea. 

(TFR 76-18) 

KOZLOV, Major (fnu) - -senior intelligence officer of Field 
Postbox 54892 in late 1950; signed reports on 
interrogations of US pilots (TFR 76-30 & 76-32) 

KUZNETSOV, (fnu) - -member of 54892 staff, prepared questions 
for interrogation of US pilots in late 1950 (TFR 76-30 
& 76-32) 

LEVADNYJ, Sr. Sgt . P.A.--his AAA unit downed a US aircraft 
in Nov 51 (Pyongyang Highway) (TFR 76-18) 

PLOTNIKOV (fnu) - -translator at Field Postbox 54892 in Spring 
of 1952 (TFR 76-42) 

PODLINENSTEV- - intel officer, Korea, Nov 51, possibly Chief 
of Intellligence (TFR 76-18) 

RAZUVAYEV (fnu) Lt Gen- -TFR 42-10, Ambassador to Korea: (1) 

mentioned in first Zanegin message on use of Soviet 
interpreters w/US POWs (TFR 42-3); (2) author of 

message to VASILEVSKIJ and to SHTEMENKO concerning 
capture of General Dean in Korea (TFR 2-4) ; (3) 

mentioned in Zanegin' s message on use of Soviet 
interpreters with US POWs (TFR 4-20); (4) mentioned in 

Central Committee & Politburo communications on issue 
of UN POWs (TFR 42-9 et seq.). 

SAN'KOV, Col. --Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Field Postbox 

54892, mid- 1953 (TFR 76-33, 76-34 and 37-66 through 37- 
100 ) 

SOKOLOV- - Field Postbox 10899, recipient of messages or 
routing officer (TFR 76-18) 

SUSLIN, Col. --Chief Of Staff of Unit, Field Postbox 54892, 

early 1951; other staff members may include MAMAYEV and 
KHASANCHIN (TFR 76-28, TFR 76-25) 

TASHCHAN, Guards Lt Col- -Chief of Intel for unit Field 
Postbox 54892 in Feb 53. (Spelling of name is 
peculiar.) Additional staff members may include 
MUNKUYEV, ZUBKOV. (TFR 76-35 through 76-42 and 76-24) 

YANUSHEVICH- -Chief of Staff, AAA unit Field Postbox 10899, 
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Nov 451 (TFR 76-18) 

ZM \ I nte^;e t :S t L C K^r^r37°« e a r ”d n f 7 U 4 S I ) ° £ SOViet 

message on POW "Harding" in China (TFR 4 - 14 ) ° nS 
(b) China area - 

IGOS ™TFR°?6-25? n (£nu) --P° sted in Mukden early 1951, 
KR 5 rMO T T Fl n 4 ^;r dreSSee o£ P0W report ("Harding-), June 1952 
“““’Tlif 1111 " Sent P0W re P°« ("Harding"), June 1952 (TFR 
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6 

7 
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p'roceedin g"s 


Whereupon, 


• was called for examination by counsg.1 for* ^ 
the witness herein, was caneu ^ 

che Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs and. having been u 
sworn by the Notary Public. was examined and testified as 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


follows: 


10 

Q- 

11 

record? 

12 

A. 

13 

Q- 

14 

A. 

15 

Q. 

16 

A. 

17 

Q. 

18 

A. 

19 

Q- 


EXAMINATION BY COUNSEL FOR THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
by MR. ERICKSON: 

would you please state your full name for the 
Your address? Your residence, where you live? 



v ■< ■ • . i ' " H. • . • 


Your date of birth? 

And your Social Security number. 





■■ ;• 


nfi ^ 1 *.*V 


... h- 


v . . First of all. *'<* •»** t0 thaDk Y?U ° n ® ( |^ ! 

behalf of the committee for coming in for this deposition. 

expect this to be an unclassified deposition, I have no 
documents that I plan on showing you. As I stated earlier. _ 
when we take a break I'm going to review some documents, ut 
as of this point, I don't think we will get into any 
classified information. If we do, I would expect 


x tC 


V’^i i-.'; 
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- — . and X will steer away;-' MwBMU? 

attorneys from CIA or DIA to so signal, a " ■■iWKm 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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22 

23 

24 

25 


from it. s.v'-jS 

X have been informed by the Department of defense ^ 

. fc Mo^nce Is that coneect?.;:*^ 
that you do not hold a security clearance. ^ 


Mi- 


A. 

Q. 

rules . 


Yes. 


X am going to mark as an exhibit our authority andg 


Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 


(The document referred to was 
marked Exhibit No. l_for 

identification.) 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

Did you receive a copy of this? 







. Vv'S#fe:> 


Yes . ' 

DO you have any questions that I can help you Jlfe' 




No. • 

I see that you brought counsel with you. would you 
identify yourself? 

MR. STIEN: Counsel is Barry G. Stien. 1333 H 


; r .:*r- 


■-V. • 


Street. Northwest. West Tower. Ninth Floor. Washington. 


.*• i’ vr' 


20005. 


4-viat- t-hf* Defense Xntelli9 ence 
MR. ERICKSON: I see that the Derens ^ 






MK. - — - j :?sw$uj 

Agency is represented. Would you identify yourself for the ^ ^ 

ME. GREEN: Yes, I am Fred Green/ I- m a POD special 

counsel for POW/MIA affairs. And I am- representing the Agency 
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today . 


J 


■ . - . '• ; ,-v' 4-, ■) 2 ' 


&®?v/ .1.* 


2 
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MR. ERICKSON : And the central Intelligence A g en=y| 

is represented. * .* 

MR. BOWMAN: I'm Doug Bowman, from the O xc^o 

Congressional Affairs, representing the CIA. 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

q. Next I'm going to mark the notice of the Senate 
deposition. 

(The document referred to was 


marked 


Exhibit No.. .2 for 




Q- 

A. 

Q. 


identification.) 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 

Did you receive a copy of this? 

Yes - h. 






And Exhibit No. 3 is 


the deposition authorizatio 


_ rrv and vice Chairman Smith. Did Y ou 
signed by Chairman Kerry ana viu 

receive a copy of this? 


(The document referred to was ' ' 
marked Exhibit No.. 3 for 

identification.) 






the WITNESS: Yes. 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 


Q. 


«e have received a copy of what purports to be a 



_ Tt's mv understanding it was prepared 
summary of your resume. It s my una -^ 4 ^. 

mol over Do you want to take a look at it? s 

by your employer. y 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


24 


any correction or' anything that you have an object xon to xn 

that summary? 

A no. X looked at it yesterday. 

q x jus t want to go over a few ground rules with, you, , 

X nave several ^.estions that I am going to ask you. If at . ^ 
any time you don't understand my guestion. please ask me to . 
repeat. You have a right to review your transcript. You can ^ 
notify me. or you can call me. we will make arrangements for .v 

. i t . cak es about a week for the transcript to _ 

you to come m. It- taxes 

nr vou donft need to 

be typed and come back to the committee. 

review it. That's strictly up to you. 

„ rprnr d we will review. 

MR STIEN: For the record, 

MR. ERICKSON: I will call you when it gets in, and 

make arrangements for you to come up and review it. ^ 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 

Q . i want to remind you that the deposition is under 
oath If at any time you want to take a break for th 
nestroom. or for smoking or for whatever else, iust signal. 

„ y plan is to go about an hour, and then take a break. 

At any time if you want to consult with your • 

,-hat I think this will take 
counsel, I expect you to do tha . 

v. wo So please don't feel rushed, and 
maybe 2 hours, maybe 2-1/2. so p 

try to understand the questions and give us as much 
information as you can. 

Do you have any Questions on anything I've gone 
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over, or what we are going to do coaayr 


■ -s-W.nk^^M-k 


A. No. 


• nci-nirr.ed bv any Government* agency on 
q. Have you been instructed y i . ■ ^ 




what to say. or what not to say here today? 


A. NO . 




q. Have you been threatened directly or' indirectly °|g| 


your testimony today? 


A. No. 


. . Fn-r the record a little about 

q. would you describe for the rec 

, , whGre you grew up, where you went 

your personal background, where you gr /gfipjA;/' 

school, and your military career. 


I was born in 


X .joined elementary 


school, and after that gymnasium. And then the Germans clos^^^j 
the schools, and I must go work like worker. And after 
K.r ix. X joined the Comnunist Party in 194* which my 
opposed because he was a member of the Catholic Party, 

And because my background, some brothers of my . 

father were Communist, I was selected to grow .in P 

high as possible. So X was called to military service 

was 20. And sent to the school for political commissars. *gjgg| 

■ finished the school in 1951. and was appointed the deputy 
commander and political contnissar for the regiment. I was <-||| 

lieutenant. " 

« lefor I was appointed the deputy ... 

And 2 years later, i a *'*' 

commander of the brioade. and political commissar. And in 

y \ . . r.-.vv. 
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1954 I was elected to Kologium, which is like Senate, ^ta^ 

central committee of the Communist Party. X was the youngest 

j rpntral committee of the:; : ^ 

member of the parliament, an • 

- * 

Communist Party- 

m/a Vfaar t was appointed deputy commander:^ 
And the same year x . ... . 

And in 1956' 

of the all engineer troops xn. 

• . a -M.* of staff of minister of defense. From wf 
was appoxnted chxef of. star 

that position, X have in my hands everything that goes to p*j& 

minister from the Soviet Onion Politburo government, and out^ 

. . T orenare for him all the comments,, 

of the mxnxster . l prepaid 

everything . 



■t - ;■ ft- • 


And I was still a member of the parliament. Ih 




last 4 years. I was a member of the presidium of the ^ 

parliament, the leadership of the parliament. And rn 19 
was appointed first secretary of the Communist Party, an 
minister of defense. Which means, from a party point of view. 


? £ 


. . • X> ' yr I jjp&u. - - 
_ '^$0- 

. • n f Hpfpnse 1 was in charge of it 

I controlled the mxnxstry of defen - 


• 1 • ^ . 
r '-.-jfK- 


Since 1954 - I mean -56 - I was secretary of. the : 

. . D . rt . v which was the highest 

defense council of the Communx Y> # ; flaMp 

„ military forces, intelligence services,- 

body which controlled military 




and security forces. And I was secretary of collegium of 
ministers of defense, who are the top military leaders. Theyg - 


meet every weeh and discuss the major things for military. 

. „ i-wp bureau of the main- political 

And I was member of the oureau 

administration. ["" • . 


- *£. /• We: 
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So I don't know if it is enough, but. it was crazy 
every day. so* meetings and decisions. And I was aiso J 
chairman of the agriculture subcommittee in the party ^ 

think that's it. 

q. what military schools did you attend? 

' r. i was. first X was in the school of political 
commissars. That was SO percent military training, and 
percent Marxism. And after that. I guess in 19S6, I scud || 
ho „ do you call it. the military college. You study at home 

and you give them the paperwork, and I don't know 
MR. STIEN: Home-study course? 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 





13 

Q- 

Correspondence course? 


14 

' A. 

Yes . 

?u 

IS 

Q- 

What year did you join 

the military 

16 


? 


17 

A. 

1950. 


18 

Q- 

And how many years did 

you serve in 

19 

A. 

Until I 


20 

, Q- 

And what year did you 

? 

21 

A. 

'68. 


22 

Q- 

So you were in the -- 


23 

A. 

18 years. 


24 

Q. 

18 years. And what was the highest 

25 

that you 

obtained? /"' 




m) 
xO 







■ 1 > 

' ; V 


\v * . \ • * 
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• Sy* *? ? 


A _ X was promoted major general in October of 1967. .1 

was colonel when I was 27. and general when I was 40. 

q. How would you describe your access to military 

. . ? By that, good? I saw a 

information in t 

everything? . .. . 

■ & m .. X saw everything . 

Q. You saw everything. During your time in the 

were you ever stationed in a 
military in * . 

country? Or were all your assignments in - ? 

. ot . .1 mean, trips, yes, to the 

A. No, UUSt 

, c^,rrat- all Warsaw Pact countries, but I was 
Soviet Union, and Egypt, all Warsaw 

never stationed like military attache. ' 

q What foreign language ability do you have outside of | 

and English? . j 

• a l-it-tle bit of German. 

Russian, and a litcie ^ 



Did you learn your Russian in grade school and high 


A. 

Q- 

school? 

A. No. X learned it when I was in the military service, 
because we must take courses. And when I corresponded with 
the military, the political military college, you have also 
Russian. And of course I was every day with Russian officers ; 
and generals. So they never learned to speak . everybody 

was learning to talk to them in Russian. 

q. Were most of your 18 years in the capital city of ' 
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A. 


Right. No.' no, no. sonny. Since 1951. as I said 




X-X. . ^ 

of the regiment, in the city^ 

before, I was the deputy commander of t 9 . 

ot ; , And since 1952 I was the political commissar an^ 

deputy commander of the brigade in the city of ' .. 

And there I was until 1954. Since 1954 I was in' ■ • 

q. Are you married? 

Yes. ■ .-v ; 


A:. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 


A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


DO you have any children? 
Yes, two. 

How old are your children? 
One is 40, and one is 4. 

40 and 47- 
Yes . 


v - -vV 


’■i 


7m 




?u 


Congratulations. 

Born on same day and same month, different yea.X8..^mm, 
Do you currently have any relatives in 


*.* ~jI " r r ■ ’ 


A. 

Q. 

A. 


Yes, I have father, my sister, and her family. 
When is the last time you were in 
Pardon me? 

When was the last year that you were m 
? 

' 68 . 


'68. When did you arrive in the United States? 

February of '68. 

( 
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13. 


1 
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And what 'city did you first come to? 

Washington . 

Are you a U.S. citizen? ‘ .. 

Yes- 

And when did you gain your citizenship? * 

I got - it was special bill by Senate, because r| 

travel a lot. And I had all these problems. So President | 

Ford signed a special bill. I think it was in '73, 1 belie '? e | 
Q. Did you bring any family members with you to _the .j 


Q. 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 



10 

United States? 

11 

A. 

My son, older son. 

12 

Q- 

The one who is 40? 

13 

A. 

Yes. 

14 

Q- 

Are you currently employed? 

15 

A. 

Yes, by DIA. 

16 

Q- 

When did you become employed by DIA? 

17 

A. 

' 81. 

18 

Q- 

1981? 

19 

A. 

Yes. 

20 

Q. 

What are your current duties at DIA? 

21 

A. 

I am an associate researcher.. 

22 

Q. 

Have your duties changed in the last 11. years, 

23 

have you 

always been doing roughly the same things? 

24 

A. 

Roughly the same things. 

25 

Q. 

What do. you research? 


- '^r ■ ; V 7? */ * 

..Vi; 







r ':7*5r 


^0- 






•. &-.-V 
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A. Soviet union .and East European countries. 

Q. And you prepare memos and position papers. 


A. ' Yes. • ^ 

n i j a security clearance by, bbfi 
Q. Have you ever held a secun^ ^ ^ 

United States Government? . .. . -- 

A. Yes. . , .,:'5 

v. hut vou do not have one now, 

q . You have held one , out y . 

that correct? - 

A. Yes. I have to say one thing -- I uas 2 y ea f s °“j| 
o£ Government, and at that time I worked for System Manning 
Corporation in Arlington. And there I had so-called 
industrial clearance. 

t-hp United States in 1968, have 
q. Since you came to the unrtea 

you always lived in the Washington, D.C. area? 

A. Yes., all the time. 

me. ERICKSON: Let’s go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MR. ERICKSON: Let’s go back on the record. _ - 




mmrmi 





BY MR. ERICKSON: 

Do you know what a polygraph is . 






A. Sure 


were you ever 


. . , WC1C — — 

Q. During your time m ^Pjj 

polygraphed? * 

A. They don't have the system. ‘ 

q They do not-haire-the ^hem.’ Have vou ever been: 
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polygraphed in your life? 

A. Here in the United States. 

q. And how many times? * 

A. Two times . ■ 

q. do you recall what years? - 

. and 4 or 5 weeks ago by DIA. 

* A .: when I came here, ana 

(Discussion off the record.) 

MR. ERICKSON: Let's go back on the record. 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

Q . YOU had a conversation with two investigators from 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee, is that correct! 

A. Right. 

, >» t-v,-, t- vou iust mentioned, was that 

q. The polygraph that you jus 

before or after your discussion with Mr. LeGro and Mr. 


"*>*■&* nr 






15 

McCreary? 


16 

A. 

Before . 

17 

Q- 

Were you ever 

18 

investigators from our 

19 

A. 

NO. 

20 

Q. 

When did you 

21 

A. 

.1981. 

22 

Q- 

1981. How di 








the circumstances? 

A. No. I exactly don't know how it happened, but I 
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think some; agencies of Government helped me Co get the job. 
Because I was called for an interview, and I got the job. 

0 X am now going Co focus on some questions -about your 
. - the when you were in Che armed service? of 

service in the , wueu * 

A. Right . 

, • ■ t-ViAt" vou i oined the armed 

Q; You stated earlier that you 

services when you were 20 years old? ' 




9 

a; 

Let's see -- 

10 

Q, 

X thought that's what 

11 

A. 

Yes. 

12 

Q- 

When did you join the 

13 

A. 

1950. 

14 

Q. 

1950. 

15 

A. 

Yes, I was probably a 

16 

Q- 

Were you drafted? 

17 

A. 

Yes, I was drafted. 

18 

Q- 

Did you join as an of 

19 

A. 

No, I was drafted an 

20 

Q. 

And then you rose to 

21 

A. 

Right. 

22 

Q- 

During your 18 years. 

23 

action? 


24 

A.. 

No. 

25 

Q. 

You said that you we 


Be&m- ■. : ;■ . 

~n ' ^ v ^33g 




r'a&£ «... 
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1 

2 

3 


: . \ou did take some trips, obviously, you 

TI Did you ever visit Korea, or did 
weren't in. World War IX- y 

participate in any way in the Korean War? - . 

No. Oh, I mean not in Korea, but no, jr.: 
Oicay . What about the Vietnam War, Ditf-you ever- 


4 

A. 

5 

Q. 

6 * 

to'vietnair 

7 

War? 

8 

A:" 

9 

Q- 

10 

A. 

11 

no? But i 

12 

Q- 

13 

you go to 

14 

' A; 

15 

Q. 

16 

studies? 

17 

A. 

18 

Q- 

19 

of those 

20 

21 

A. 

22 

Q. 

23 

A. 

24 

Q- 

25 

A. 


NO. 


DO you have a college degree? 

t t to t*he same levels . 

Well I guess the military co 





All of your training was m 


or. did 


Never. - ;# 4 

, ~n=rr vour ntajor course of ^ 

What would you classify as your 1 ^ 

Military political college. 

do you hold any other postgraduate degrees, out^ 
of those that you obtained from the military colleges in 

No. 

what was your military specialty? 

I was brought to engineer corps. 

The engineer corps? 

Yes . And after then, just military-political 
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career. Except thin I was chief of staff' for minister of 

defense. It was not political position, it was not POlrtica^^^ 
commissar. .1 was simply in charge of all his staff.. 

Q . vmen were you first elected or appointed to Ute 

0. ill’how many years did you serve in the parliamen^^K 

A. until I defected. -68. Until '68. ■ ' " : |MMP 

id vou W ere chairman of the aggiculture^ ggB BMpg 
q. And you said you were . _ 

A . I was chairman of the agriculture subcommrttee. 

was in charge about technology, agricultural technology X 

. ' rtV , ah i v my father was 

think, because of my background, probab y. Y . 

rhe last 4 years a member of the presxfeungHB^ 
farmer. And I was the last 4 yea . 

• .u a military intelligence 

n Were you ever in the 


q. Were you ever in the 


16 

service? 

17 

A. 

18 

Q- 

19 


20 

A. 

21 

Q. 

22 

if you c< 

23 

commands 

24 

A. 

25 

Q. 




•' ' Jw-V-.v 




ncvci - 

What were your major assignments in 


’'V ? 



q. Yes. Yes, please. 
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A. I would say" the most important position was the 

• vi-or of defense, and- after then first , . ^ 
chief of staff of minister of aeren* 

. . et-aff of minister of defense,^ 

secretary, because the chief . , a j lL 

as I said before, everything would go to minister from-™* 
countries , especially Soviet Union, would go through my hand. 
Everything what goes through government , politburO. defense^ 

council , I- prepare. . 

X .had special office which was Secretariat of eh. < 

« « -n the documentation in their 

defense council, which h _ ’-'- m mm 

hands. And, of course, X had those section which take care J||| 
abou t guests of minister, visitors, mostly Soviets, but any.^gg 

nr mnct* 


o x i-hi nic there I held most ; 
visitors from any country. So I- than* ther 

information which anybody could have. 

o indicates you were chief of staf f . tg 
n And your resume indicates y 

h. rtf* 

the minister of. defense -- 


gi|| 

First secretary of the Communist Party. *jfj| 

And from there - X want to finish this - trom t_g 

position, chief of staff of minister of defense, X was ,i 
secretary of the defense council, which again X have to 
repeat, not because X was secretary but because the power o % 


A. 

Right . 


Q- 

-- in 1956. 


A. 

Right . 


Q- 

How long did you serve 

in that position? 

A. 

Until 1964 -- 8 years. 

And af tet then I 
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the committee. 7he collegium of ministry. ** matins -ery|S| 
week, the defense council approximately every 2 weeks. "^SjH 


,. .".The members of Che detense council were seven 
members : first secretary and president ol ^ 

chairman ; 1 prime minister was mender ; minis ter fd , . 
m SstefS Interior, which is like Soviet KGB; the chief ^ 
state planning commission was member; and deputy to. first “ 
secretary, second secretary o£ the party. ^ ■ ** 


Are they seven already or I forgot somebody?^ But|| 


m 


they were seven of the most important members in. the 

hierarchy. 

q. in the hierarchy of the Communist Party, where is. 
first secretary? 






-sift" 5'". 


mm 


ff il 






A. well, the first secretary is the most powerful 

.^.^SshS 


or was’, in the country, because without bih-nobody can 
anything, especially military. He was also chairman of the ^ 


m 


M X 

defense council, oft course, and without him you cannot do 
anything, you know. Minister was in his office every 
I report that was going on. he give me order what to do. 

he was the most important person. . • 

q Did you have access to sensitive information in ||g»fe 

that vou've detailed? 
of these positions tnac yuu 

A. Absolutely. The highest secrecy. 

Did you have access to information on 

military activities outside of 


Q. 



i 
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15 





V- ;^s ■- & r $. ' 


\ “ J 

A . yes. because most o£ these tSings must go through '.;|||ggg 

n It was not just some individual activity;/^ 
the defense council- It was J 

oC some agent. But if it means every important activity. 
like, let's say in Korea or other places in whole -rid, 
trained couriers and all these things, of course'^ goes 

defense council- . . 

. n t-uia material was by reviewing 
0 . *nd your access to this matera 

messages and papers and discussions? , y 

t-vaor-m and when they : •. 

A Sure- Plus X-was sitting there, _ 

discuss it X make notes, hfter then X must type it.; It must 

go back to the minister, he sign it, go with that to 

president, like chairman of the council. He signed it. and ^ 

, . t to members of the defense council or anybody w 

delivered it to memue.Lt> . • 

•f nop council to do something - - foreign 
got order from defense . - 

minister, anybody who was involved. 

Okay. You said your highest rank was major general. 

Right . 

Is that a two- star general? _ 

s 

One . 

One. 

One - 

So the D.S. equivalent would be a brigadier S^eral? 

I think correct. 

Next, I want to ask you some questions about your 




16 

Q- 

17 

A. 

18 

Q- 

19 

A. 

20 

Q- 

21 

A. 

22 

Q- 

23 

A. 

24 

Q- 

25 

position 
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secretary of the defense council? 

, -it Officially, who 
R Because -- I have to explain 

was secretary was minister of defense. X was the 

Know how to say that in English - X was the guy « . . 



everything, who prepared everything, sitting inde ense ,J| 

a rhev changed something because to , 4 , 
council, make notes, and they chang 

defense council goes the - everybody must, for any^ing. 
mobilisation or whatever, for an activity, present 

defense council some documents. 

i. v» nquallv we have like 12, 

So when they go through, usual y -r 

h defense council must approve, and the 
ma.vbe 15 documents which defense c 

_ j if they changed anything, 

session was always afternoon. And if they ' . . * 

sessiui ff f defense 

after then, I had. a special staff y - 

make notes. After defense " 

• «-v^ secretariat of ministry of defense, 

pmincil which was m the secret 

“ guard. And when it was done. X 

a „d sign it and deliver it to everyone who was concern^ 

r think it was many times Russians were . 
That is why I say X think it 

ld they delivered some orders. _ 

Add you were in this position from 1956 to 19 4? 

Right. 

For 8 years. • 

Right. 

Okay. Was membership in the Communist Party 

for this position? 

Oh, absolutely. Absolutely, 










18 

present a: 

19 

Q. 

20 

A. 

21 

Q. 

22 

A. 

23 

Q. 

24 

required 

25 

A. 
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Q , is this a government position or a party positron 

A . it was the party government, because if you can go 

to i ,,, you see the. documents which the defense 

, ,. hp defense council said to minister of 
council passed, the defense ” 

• foreian affairs. They give- them ordeg 

health, to minister of foreign at a 

same like politburo is -party, but they give order to ■ _ 

everybody. Vou know, nobody can move without them - 

Later on. when 1 was already here, chey changed t| 

. , .he of the defense 
name and make it the highest council - j| 

• * tried to tn3.lce-.fi 

Of the country, or something like tha . ^ 

mnlained it was actually illegal und|| 
legal, because people complarn ifl 

ct-itution it was -- but who;can||g 
party- It was not under constitution, 

complain at that time? . 

....... ... ««-“ - 

the most important? 

a T* 



rl . v The party was power. 

A. To me? The party. me p * _ 

o. The party, in essence, controlled the Oovernment^ 




^ essence, concroiicu 

Q . The party, in . ^ 

A. Absolutely. Absolutely- ; ySp 

Q During these 8 years that you were in this P~**gj 

would you describe the main individuals or the main JJ 

, ^ ...v, Vhfb thev the Communist Farcy^ 

. . v.e> 4 - ii worked with, oe tney 

departments that you worjtc 

or the military? Vlho did you have the most contact wi ^ 

during these -- . ... 

A . well, the most important was-, as they call it. * 
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administrative department. - changed name. many «* 

; They .e« department A. after ^ 

--'after' then department 14 , and y -«** 

! So if you hear iVyou : 
was Administrative Organs Departme - - -=fr - 

me:: administratioh"or work 
would think -they ; take car . ^ . " V - : ; 

- ~v , i i tarv forces 




would think -they • u<w= : - : .*• : * 

-w: controlled military forces 

But it.:was- the..department which control 

-^“'dlnse 

contracting.. Generally* they controlled ministry —ns.. 




and ministry p£- the interior. f was also 

. last 4 years, I was also 

And X forgot to say before, 

member of ' that department:. I ^s f irst secretary of the 

a t one m^istry> £ : defense. and memder of the deparrmenr 

, j have been from i960 to 19 4. 

■y-l- Qy so this would have neeu ... . 


,4 :,Ai '..No . from . ; 64 to ' 68, . 



q. Oh, okay. 


A. X mean, from ' 84 


,ca Onrrv ' 84, I was 
'64 to 68. borry. 




A. X .roeau, 

d here. It was the most important because these 

a rea y n discuss if minister should be 

are so powerful they even discuss x . .. ~m$0m 

or not. What can I tell you? 

0 . you indicated that you attended meetxngs . 


you write reports for. or who did you report to, JMBj 

A well, when X was chief of staff of minister 

or this department. ' Those were5Jg|dj| 

minister or defense council or this P __ 

the three major. would/voh AS 


maior. 

. . ,.ua term insider? Would you 
Are you familiar wxth.the term, ms 
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1 


as an insider in the Government and in the 
classify yourself as an xnsiu 


' '■> SVv • 


* -"‘s' V < 


•• ,;..r - 


party during this time in *■. 

A. Yes. I do. It means you are in. 

MR. STIEN: Off the record. - —■■ . 

•**« . • * • 

j \ , t] j-srf-'. *"• 

(Discussion off the recor . .... 

•• • *' 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

BY MR. ERICKSON: 

o. Next, I'm going to 90 to information on POW's. I^Jjg 
your interview with our investigators, you stated that_you 
knowledge about POW treatment during the Korean and Vietnam. ■. 

Wars, is that correct? : , 

A. Right. 

q. And you met with two investigators £rom our . 

committee approximately a month ago? , 4*-?®’)% 

?1. _ u - ■ • 

A. Yes.. ’ 

• v. vnu contact them, or did 

g. would you describe -- did you cone 

they contact you? 

A. They contact me through DIA. / ' • 

q. in the interview, and in your book Red Cocaine, you 




•v: 

.; V v - '- 


describe 


medical support to the North Koreans. ' 


A. Right. 


q. I apologise for having you repeat a lot of 

information that you've written about and given, but that s 

the nature of a deposition, so would you describe for the 

. qave to the-, 

record what type of medical support 
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rhp dates and other information of that 
North Koreans, the dates, 

nature? 

Q. had hoS ? ital ln 

. . of the hospital was actually to : 

Korea -- which the activity 

i t he war, the personnel r 

train the military personnel for th . _ . *- ---v* \ 

drucrs That was the major activity of that 
and test some drugs- incl 

hospital 


~ V .A-& 


-v 


• . **;'•; : 

>. - 

* • ’ v «; '■? : 

•;4j. ri4' 

. or more than one . hospital? ' 

o There was one hospital, •• 


.... 

. . 

A . To my best recollection, one, but I'm not sure 

^ , £Z Jp ^ -P 


at that time, I was not chief of staff of 
because we -- at that _ 

•: = fnr the - - the Knowledge is for 
minister of defense. This is for the 

. from t he documents which go to 

the -- for the discussion, from tne 

defense council about test the -u 9 s. *nd they always said J 

hospital, so I don't know if it was two or one 

, hp date or dates tl& -hospital was L ^ 
q Do you know the date o 

built ■ when it was constructs., when it was -ned by ^ ^ 

doctors, and when did they turn it bach to . 

Koreans? . , . . • 

R . 1 don't know when it was built, but I thrnk it 

until end of the war. So exactly what 
operated there 4 years, until 

year or month it was built, I don't know. 

doctors or nurses or * 

q. How many — 

* allots were at the hospital, if Y ou know, 

medical specialists were au 

a PP "tlean_throu g h that 4 years or 9 ust at the time, 

\ ’• 
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Q . What would be the normal sti« of the hospital? _ // 

A _ i would say up to 10 doctors? 

q. And the purpose -- ... -V : 

. . t think, 6 months, you know, they., 

A. They changed them, I 

trained them. * • .*' / • 

' q And what was the purpose of the hospital.? . , 

A . The purpose was train the -dical personnel. Wl 

military, for the next war. prepare them, because it is , 

different if yon are in the peacetime, different if you are in 

the war time, and test the drugs. 

q. What kind of drugs, if y° u ^ cnow - 

A . to my best recollection, I have to say - - I 

•if vou need it, because I have notes 
think about the names, if yo 

which X wrote when I came here that I cannot find at this 
time. But drugs control the mind, for example, of the 

military people in the wartime. 

, H.i -- I want to go back -- you told me 
q . Okay - Now what 

« fiT-aft-pd in 1950. What was 
_• bhP -- vou were drattea m ■ . 

that you entered the y ' 

your .. What was your job in the hrmy between 19S0 and 1053. 

A. 1950. 1953. x was deputy commander of brigade. . 

Q. Jn ? 

A. Sure. In * . 

q Since you stated you didn't have any - you 

in Korea, how did you happen to learn about this infection, 
and when did you learn about it? ... . 
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t- of all I know about it since '54 -- X 
A. Well, first of an, i - . v \y.,; 

mean, direct knowledge from the discussion of the defense 
council, discussion in collegium. Beacause. for examp. e. 

• sectors which were involved in war in 

invited to the collegium doctors whic ~ . 

Korea. They reported to collegium to test the resu . . ^ . 

test of the drugs. ™ 

q Did you ever, in the college, hear a lecture hy ope ^ 

of the doctors that was in this hospital in Korea, or did you ^ 

cead * bOUt ^' no _ t heard it in the collegium of minister. 

. a +- t-n the top military 

^ Hi -rectlv and report it to tne v- y 

where they go directly 

people, the results from the tests. 

tion is you read cheir reports or did 
q. But my question is, y 

you listen to them, or orally give their r p 

A . Both, because if they wrote the Sports. 100 pagis.. 

. __ rpad it, SO we always invited 

not many people have time leaiura. 

to the members of coll g 

them to collegium and they talked 

Rlso I must say the Soviet top military people... 

they lectures us every - I would say twice a year, and they 
used some statements about the results of -the test -of the 

drU9S Q so you first learned this information in «S* when 
you were attending courses or reading other material, is that 

your statement? 

A. I'm just thinkina. , ■ 
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q. Please take your time. 

A . "x must say I learned be£ore chat also, but mostly ; 

. not official documents or official statement 
from friends, not onicw - 

from Russian general or whatever. This official-unoff igxa 
tell ^ for example. when they build the hospital in Korea^ - 

think 1952. the - because the engineer troops, they were - 

they had also the construction units or whatever. • ^ • 

i .,vn« t- a vp ca'-e about the mines 
And also, the people who take ca.e : 

and these things - X don't Know how to say - so we were - 

asked, our brigade, to select some people for the purpose go 

. „ < 5 0 it was, I think, '52 when the military 

to Korea one day. So it was, 

• _ t epnd them to Korea., 

looked for these professionals to send 

But Officially, the papers, the lectures, and 

documents since 1954. * 

g where do you think these document's • that you saw 

would be stored today! Or would these documents have been 

destroyed? . 

A if they were destroyed, I don't know. I was ^ , 

there . But it must be most of them in party archives. 

q In the Communist Party archives. 

A Right. I think. Plus, of course, if the defense ■ 

council” give order to. X don't know - let's say. e^le 
appoint General Rudolph Babaka ambassador or charge d 
to Korea, these documents should also be in the ministry o 
defense. I'm just thinking where could even be small pieces 
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if they destroyed the documents from the defense country 
which I don't know. 

Q . Well, understanding you've not been in . _ 

since 1968 -- • -ar~ ’• 

A. Right. . ... / ••.n.v" 

vo1 , r knowledge of the operation of the ^ 
q. But based on your knowieuy ..^x, 

ira r\n vou think these documents would , 
government and the people, do you tn ^ 

s tiil be available today. in the archives somewhere? - 

R . Xf Russia didn't take it. the Soviet Union. X «ould.. ; 

say yes. Government 

q. do you think the present 

would make these documents available to a U.S. Government . 
committee? 

_ t-oii vou because when i 
A This is what I want to tell you, 

talked to your staff and people from DIA. they me 

names, for example, to give them some names. 

X would like to tell you. for example, that General 

Babaka , who was in Korea like charge d'affairs. but he 
controlled everything, he was military intelligence o 
this guy is sort of Stalinist. I cannot inline this guy . 
wou ld tell somebody anything. But there are people who must 
have knowledge, you know. About «*• « Xike him. X'm even 
afraid he can make even personal revenge how much he hate 

United States and so. ' . 

. t-here- are ouvs like my best 

But on the afebear rhand there are ou 
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friend, and you can believe he was best friend, was Dr. ^ , | 
Bednar. to whom I told X will defect to the United States. * 
because he visited United States and so on. He was not even| 
raCTto er of the Communist Party. He verbs at central mil^tary^ 
hospital in the psychiatric department where they rest the- ^ 
drugs, and so on. This guy would be very happy to help. J 
And I'm trying to contact them personally for my 

.. W' 

. ;. : 4 

reason to prove I am right. 

ME. ERICKSON: Mhy don't we take about a S or 10 • 



minute break. 




(Recess. ) 


MR. ERICKSON: Let's go back on the record. 

by MR. ERICKSON: . ; 

q. General, is there anything that you want to 

. . 4-v.at- V nu've told me ^o. far, bearing 

or modify in anything tha y 

mind that you're going to have an opportunity to review 

entire transcript. But I always give witnesses a chance 

. r f vou've had a chance to think about 

change something or if you ve n* # * 

, A *-v.at- vou want to correct, we can do 
something that you said Y 


■•mmm 


that now if you'd like to. * V 

A No. I just want to say one thing for the record.. gj|| 

The gentleman who talked to me from your committee. 


A. Mr. LeGro and Mr. McCreary. 

a. yes. Ih that memo they wrote, they said I'm 


to go back to 


with them and help them talk to. ; ^ 
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some people. I think Mr. Green agrees he was there. 

I said absolutely the opposite from this. I sard 

because of the death penal 

would never, go to - • - • 

X was still not rehabilitated. The country is full of J£GB. 

' . lWo there I told them, if they invite ■ 

What X will do there, j- .... -^v fpir 

_ rarM , nv or* United States, X '-m going 
their people, let's say to Germany or 

to help and talk, but never go back to 

not in a hurry. ! hope. Maybe X one day X wilX take my son 
and we'll older, but not now. So it was wrong m that _ 
statement. 

q. What memorandum are you talking about? 

. re after the meeting. It was published 

A. What they wrote arcer . 

in newspaper. It leaked to the press. 

That's what came out in the LA Trmes. 


* ftll|l§ 


MR. STIEN: 






something to that effect. 


the witness 


I think it was the Los Angeles. Times 


17 

that 

pub 

18 



19 


Q- 

20 

you 

saw, 

21 


A. 

22 



23 



24 



25 


Q- 


BY MR. ERICKSON: 


.** * ' VW'&'L.' 

. ... •» ,-~i- •- \< •. 

■ 'V;' •• • 


yes. And I saw also the memo. I'm sorry. 

hhp record for 3. minut©? 
MR. GREEN: Could we go off the rec 

(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

When was Red Cocaine first published? 
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A . I would say it's probably already 2 or 3 years. 


Actually, it was not very much published, you Know. 




- what vou saw in the documents 
q. would you summarize wnat you » 


that you read or heard about concerning any American 


Korea and their treatment at this hospital? 

' A . well, as I told you. for was the practice and the^| 

, n hv<;ical health and mental problems ofe 
analysis of the health, physical neait ^ 

the soldiers. Korean and American soldiers. 


Xrf:#® 



I would like to tell you big sample. When they ma*g| 
autopsy of the bodies, they came to conclusion -- and you ggj| 

probably find it in documents - that 22 percent - X rer^er^ 
like today the young American soiaie 




called many heart attach. Koreans. X don't Know. 2 or A ||Jg|^ 
percent . 


so from these things, this analysis, they mahe -y 



• i= t*hp next war why Americans, what to do,, maybe 
conclusion for the next war way . . 


conclusion tut. uaaw - . ■' 

ra he more heart attache. I'm 3 ust telling you example. These 

were things which were not related to test of the drugs -g. 

These were related to the different live,.. , 
Soviets or • inese 

different country. 




And second thing was the test of the drugs ” hlch ' 


participate with the Soviets on the program. 




both 


Q. So am I to understand this hospital was staffed 

I * ' V " V 


and Soviets? 


A. Officially# just 


but- Soviets were there 
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also, because they advise everything. .. J® 

q. And. you say the tests were done on both ' 

Americans -- • 

A. And Koreans. * ST ’ 

Q . And South Koreans or North Koreans? — . 

* A. I'm sorry, but. I don't know. ' ‘ 

of tests revealed, like for exampl e jggfagft 
Q . were any numbers of tests j. 

, oc or do you remember? 

we tested 100 soldiers or 25 y s ''' 

- -i ** 


And Koreans. 


Q . And South Koreans or North Koreans? 


, . . _ oc or do you remember? 

we tested 100 soldiers or 25 y * "• --HP'. 

A. This I have to explain. For example when we discus^^ 

it with DIA, if they said in the report which goes to the ^||J 

n.. a ,,-p the program continued,- 

Defense Counsel even later on because the p g -WggT, 


. . h thev started in Korea continued throug 
the program which t y . these 

Vietnam war. test the drugs. Not autopsies y ^agf®! 

things, but the drugs. • .... 

If I say. let's say. to DIA and 'to. repeat it rf 

said, we test 120 soldiers on the brain damage by the ^ 

and we test 60 soldiers about heart problem, I don't Know if^; W . 

-m-i^T-s I iust don't know. I don t - ; : 
these were separate soldier . J , 

somebody to taKe me wrong, because -ybe one group of ^ctors^. 
they test the brain from same body and the other maybe 

and the heart. 


l 'C-’ZtWa-*; 
<ki im&wGu 


art . ’ 

, ., a • _ __ well, we are talking about -v 
So, I must say like m 


Korea now. 


I'd like to stay focused just on the Korean War for 


now if we could. 


* 
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A. i; understand- 

Q. My purpose of my question. General, is to try to 
find out the contents of the documents, how detailed they werg 
or was it more written as a medical report or do you r^emberj 
A Talking about the hospital, it was the medical 
probl _ the interrogation of the soldiers from intellighn| 
point of view. It was strictly conducted by Soviets and | 
Koreans. We got results from that, but I don't know how many 
soldiers they interrogate, how many they were officers or , 


whatever. 


I'm talking right now about the hospital. 
o. well, the Korean War, as you know, was a UN conflicte 
and there were soldiers from many different countries. id 
they specifically name United States or American or were they| 

Caucasian prisoners of war? • 

A. They were most interested about Americans and ^ 

Koreans, because different ethnic group, you know, the drugs'®! 
work different on Koreans or let's say on black Americans and. 
white Americans than the drugs affected Americans. So they ^ 
will not worry if they will find Australia or let's say. 
whatever troops were there, but they were most worried -- 
worried, more interested - - about United States troops . 

q. But in hearing these lectures or reading the . . r 
reports, they made a differential between the black Americans 

and the white Americans? 
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A. Yes, absolutely. _ ' 

Q . to the best of your knowledge, how many pages 

hherA ' r .nat: vou saw that discussed^ this .. 
many documents are there tha y . 

particular testing in. Korea? • Jr ■ 

A „ e n. first of all. at least twice a year. How itrrflgjjjg? 

works, the Defense Counsel, as was everything in Communist Jgjg 

country, everything is planning. So I must present to 

Counsel plan for one year, which all . the government o ' ' 

and everybody give me request what they want to s _ :**^f§!j|pgy 

• /■’ • v . ; 

Defense Counsel. -• •. 

And after them, if it was the most important 
security things, you must send report to Defense Counsel; about 
any issue - let's say industrial espionage - you must send 
them if the order was to steal from French an 
technology. If you have there 3 months, tfc .intelligence C-|gg| 
services are for this and this, so u*ybe they send every 3 : 

months. But if not. every 6 months we must present to Defense „p 
Counsel a report how the plan - how the different agencies. . ; ^ 

achieved the goals which Defense Counsel gives them. ^ 

SO at least twice a year, if nothing goes awry, we 
must present this report to Defense Counsel, because end of ; 

• the year you've asked for the budget. Okay, comrades, you 
give us such an order. Ministry of Defense and Interior, we 
did this, this, this for the next year, we need such a 
million for other operation. 


• ' . •* ’•At- ■ ' ’ 

• -3 


w .. j?" 
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q. well, directing your attention to this medical 

experiment which you said toot place roughly fret 1»'9 to |j 

, 953 . the end of the war. were the doctors doing, any ^ 

- i Q56 or 1957? Or were they still relying on : ^ 

experiments in 1956 ^ ^ ^ 

the records from the Korean War? . "^ r . 8 

' A When Vietnam war started, it was other source of 

information. But after the Korean War. I thin* they just g j 

ahead what they had because they test something on the 

prisoners . 



Q. 

being reviewed and updated every 6 months? 

A. After the Korean war. X would say yes. 


v r. 2? V '• 

• a o t-HT <3 issue wcls constantly^ 
so what you're saying is. this issue ... . 

* ** * ' 

y W99>- 

— ’ 

a because your statement is a very gener^^|^| 
q. I'm asking because y uu ' 

a. in ■; c<=iip»<? were being reviewed. ' 

one that every 6 months all issues were a . . , 

do vou remember .this as being 
So my question is, ao you ^ : 

standing issue or policy that you reviewed especially when 


. ... 


were in the Minister of Defense for 8 years? 

A At least once a year, absolutely, when we sent 

report what was done over last year and what for we need mone^ 
for next year. You cannot do anything without decision o g,'- 


\ J . ^ j ■, i$ '>1 rY»* V* 
" ,v '* : ’ 

^ ,. ma t-hinas if you remember, were being- 
q. But what type of things, w y . ; 


Defense Counsel. 




discussed about the testing of drugs on American service 
members? 

MR. STIEN: What time? 
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BY MR- ERICKSON: 

Q Anything that you can render. I'm trying to ‘ 
narrow down the type o£ report. Basically, what you-ve tol^j 
me so far or what I've heard is that there was this hospital 
setup in Korea fro* roughly ' 4 S to -53. And do y*i remember||« 
seeing reports and do you reader early in your military ^ 
career hearing some lectures about certain tests that were 

done on Koreans and Americans at that time? ^ 

you have further told me that at least once a year.| 

and maybe twice, this policy or the study of drugs and the . ^ 

effect on American service members was being reviewed. So 



trying to get a little more detail of what was being said in' 
these reports. 


And I understand that, with your impressive ^ 

nf rjaoer that* l -went through yofcr^ J®S§r'' 

credentials, there was a lot of paper tn 

. , asking if you remember anything specific 

desk. But I'm merely asicxng *«■ i . ■ 

on this 


about this at any time that you were in 
narrow issue. And if you don' t. I understand. 

A. What I want to tell you is this issue, chemical ^ 
weapons, biological weapons, drug, different drugs.- it was noly^ 
ju st mentioned like special issue. It was special, but alS °|||| 
if you discuss the future war. which you discuss almost all_ ^ 
the time from different angles, you have there the effect of - 


UUU • «' V i 

this, because otherwise of course we have. to win the . 




beat NATO and all^ these things . 
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1 — j pnrooe it was like global ; 

f t-hev mention burope, -‘- v - ^ r. 

Soviet lectures us, it tney 


- v-rv • 
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effect. . , 

q. This hospital in the Korean War. yon. sax 

earlier that it was built by engin ^ 

A. Yeah. We had -- . ... 

q do you remember any detail on the size o ■ 

hospital or as. X believe in the hospital language, how 

. _ v >* 


• • nf ■ 

• • • • ^ -•. 


That I have to think about. X don't want to_give . : ,j|ggg§: 








A OX course they were. As I told you. General 
he was the chief of the GRU and he was charge d'affaires or 


• ... 


beds, how large was it? 

A. 

you a wrong - - 

Q . do you know if there was any intelligence 

people assigned to the staff of the hospital? 

- " . f \JC — 7 7 

.*! *- : = v 

>.“* >7 '■ ’.’•'/V 4 ’' ' 

ne • . „„ in charge- about all 't-lSSr 

ambassador, we called him. who was m charge 

• Knrea xt is Why they send General there, 
operation in Korea. xc . . 

Army, do you have medical 

q. In the 

are in military uniforms? 

doctors that are m - 1 « 

A Absolutely everyone. 

o’ And the doctors assigned to the .hospital .in Korea, 
were they military doctors or were they civilian 

doctors? 

A. Military. _ 

* e there were any nurses assigned to 
q. Do you know if there were 

this hospital? 


.Vr£ f 


iv v .y- 

‘•r* * 


■ ■ t . . i-r- 




\ 
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Do you recall how large the staff was at any 


time' 




LXhivi. * - -• 

. f-v.-ink- of it, because I was more.. ..,-aj* 

A. No. I have to thxnk ot 1C ' _ — ^ 

M or- neode who work for the ^ 
concentrated on how many nurses o p P . .. . . 

laboratory. I don' t know. 

0 . was this hospital strictly for research or were th| 

actually treating other medical emergencies! ■ . J 

A. It was strictly research and a training. _ 

Q do you remember hearing or seeing any documents , 
intelligence personnel would interrogate 

of the prisoners of war/patients at this hospital? 

A well, who did everything and controlled were 

help. Because, you Know, if they treated ^§||p 
Russians. nexy. 

patient, somehow you have opportunity to talk to him. 

, a is willing to talk better than if somebody take in sP«^ £ |g 

room and interrogate. In this case, the participate. « 

But originally was completely in charge by Russians. _ ^ 

q. Do you know or do you remember -- again, I m alW y .,-- 

referring to what you read or heard on this issue - where. 

• „n P r S drugged prior to interrogation or was 
patients or prisoners 99 *. 

• • • • . • 
there any information about that. 

A. Regular drugs, like marijuana or whatever, I don '5 : ^ 

know. This is what you mean? ' 

. was there any information that . * 

q. No, I'm wondering, was tne i 


* »v 
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you read or heard about when they Interrogated the prisoners 

were the prisoners brought in under some type o t — o, . ^ 
. nr d i d they even address that? - 

drugs or not? Or dxd. rney . 

A Drugs which they got from the Americans? > - - * 

o' NO. drugs that they got fro. the hospital, that 

hospital - - 

A. Oh. before they interrogated the.? Oh. yes. ^ 
sure. Because they also test these drugs, what is the 
and everything, sure. 

0 was there any intonation on the length of. stay at 
Che hospital by some of these patients, if you recall? ^ 

A . No. I don't know. 

Q. was there any intonation whether Soviets were 

present during any of these interrogations? . 

x . They orchestrated everything. can not do 

norails e it was Soviet order for 
anything without them. Because x 

to build the hospital. 

q. oo you recall the names of some of the drugs that .. . 

were used at this hospital? '.PS,*, 

x That I have to take a look at my notes, because 

Otea after X defected. I'm not a doctor, you 
make some notes after 

q i understand. Do you know if there were any guar ' • 

at this hospital? -* • 

A. Absolutely. / 

v. • or tforth Korean guards? >. ' 

q. Were they Soviet, 


• -i--?: .•'• £, [ r I. ’ <=;•*:> 


\ \ 




r" 

\ 

? 


\ 
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A What have there were not regular mxlxtary,. ^ 

bu t they were military contract agents -hie* * — 

of Interior.: 'T 

n of anv North Korean- guards 

q. was there ever a mention of any wo . 

* " •• ’+** 6 ^}. t 

at the hospital? .. - ••■.t 

hhorp mainiv for deception to show 
* A. Yeah. They were there marnxy ^ 

them outside it is Korean. v 

Q . wa, there any evidence - you mentioned that thia.jp 

a research hospital? Do you know if any North Korean troops 

,. or was this mentioned? 

were ever treated at thxs hospxtal or a _ 

r- - if they mentioned it, 

A. I don't know that, because 

If they were both sides, I don't 
they say Korean soldiers. it y . 





know. 


And again, you don- 1 remember the size of the 




medical teain? 


16 

A. 

The medical team. i 

17 

around 10 

doctors . 

18 

Q- 

And how many nurses? 

19 

A. 

It was changed. 

20 

Q- 

I understand- They 

21 

A. 

Right . 

22 

Q. 

Was there a Soviet n 

23 

A. 

Sure . 

24 

Q- 

Do you remember any 

25 

ever stated at this research-. 
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I realize. General, we- re going back many. many^ 
years, but perhaps a name or some of the reports you might 
recall, some doctor that gave the lecture. Maybe he. or she 

was present in Korea or anything along that line. _ : 

.. we - re just trying to get as much inforiStion on ttt* 

subject that you can remember. 

A. I. would like to ask if it will be maybe possible «| 

come back, look all my notes. 

q. Well, my suggestion would be thxs. If it _ 

agreeable to your counsel, when you come to review your 

• wr feel free to bring your notes 

transcript, you might,, please feel 

. . transcript you're going to see where 

with you. And in the transcript y 

of the hospital and the drugs and that * 
I've asked the size of the hospic 

. . wi . ..mi ran 


I've asked tne - 

^ _ • arraur- transcript, then you can 

And when you come to that in your transcr p . 

J Ua«'loaeipr for 


Ana vmcu -- 

t t-vi-inic that would be l easier for 
fill in the answer. I think that 

everybody . 

A. Okay. 

q. if there was a contender at this hospital, who^wou _ 

‘ . .? What 1 -‘MagX-- 

that commander report to back in : . 

department of agency would the hospital have been under, 

R Everything goes through intelligence service. 

I mean, the channel', the conrminication. General Babaka 

, *- v. m -5 1 -i rarv ' 5" 






1 mean, tuc > , 

again in charge, because everything was based on the military 

* • ^ 1 t* Vl 


cLyaxii •*-**■■ • , 

operation. The civilians didn't have anything to do wit 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and so on. 


/ 
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SO all this information go through GRU and from^the^gj^ 
GRU. it goes to the medical team or researchers in 




a oari ier he was in. charge of 
q_ You mentioned earlie — 

. lt also the ambassador to North Korea, 
intelligence, but also rue . .. . 

. t-viat- time any foreign policy 
A. Well, because, at that trme. any 



■ -V' 


. . L v >•; s u wrt&y 
r.TjA^ T *j c \ i* ‘ 

A Well, Dewuob,, — 

n The main thing was military operatron.|»^» 
didn't have any reason. The mam a . 

and lt is why they officially appointed me charge d-affarres^^ 
„ r ambassador, but he was GRU because everythrng was ^under 


control of GRU. 

0 TO your knowledge, is he still alive? ,-J 

a. I don’t know. I didn-t have 24 years contact with 




‘‘ vVr$r, '£&:•■ 


JL — 

T didn' t want to put people to dangerous 
anybody, because I didn t 

J . ■ ■ ^ ^ >-nhah1 v . in 


a . . . ' -a. • • « . r 


r '' • •’ i. 


anynoay , ^ :^U4PCK*$ 

rt he is alive, he will live in probably, in 

situation. i i *> : f 

p it was his home tfewn. And whaC tlfll 

because it was iu& 

heard when X was already here, he was appointed . ? ;,||| 

commander of that region or something like that. 

allve . I don't know. Probably when communism collapse .... • 

9aV£ T TO the best of your knowledge, were there any °^:|J 

soldiers or civilians anywhere else in Korea |^ 

TT ^ nr was it just this one location? 
during the Korean War or was i 3 

3 to help with c 

A No, they were more 

, llv when the war moved back from North 
construction, especially when t 

Korea. They were much more people. 




.. f-vSrti • 
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h*ve~W idea of their location or was it 
q. Do you have any iae j 

, . M 0r t:h Korea? v 

basically just moving t rou ^w, ^ 

A. ! don't have idea about location. Y 

• the capers But it's not easy to remember t e o_ ' 

"* “ ' t C hinK. one document UTlSSa. or . 

t 4ust remember, l cnxun., . 

names . 1 J • • • 

something X saw. Minister ofSlgSK : 

There was fight about budget because 

. more money in foreign currency 
Defense and Interior request more mon y , 

Defense a n „ H in was not .. -mMAzm 






' r\ 'JfisjTj?.''- 
• ; *■_ • ‘ Vv* .-V 


r*Afens6i a.uu xuwv« - .* ~ 

Defense <* And i t was not 

~ oinanrp can qxve them. Ana 1U : \ 

, han the Minister of Finance can y 

. -rt was for the others. So there were 

for military operation. 

other people and other operations in Korea. . 

Also, military equipment and.-- 

, • rhp Soviet Union when 

Q was it the general policy of the So 

to go and do these projects in Korejg^j: 

they task 

„„ to increase the aid to of feet some of theS L 
to reimburse or to increa 

expenses? 

A Oh, yeah, absolutely- 

q Dd you Know or did you ever read about any of these 

advisers, construction or ordinance people, g 

. ____ pow's 7 Or was it just ac. 
with anv American POW s . ^ 

having any contact witn y 

this hospital? ^ ^ ^ ^ the contact with the other POW.i 
x can just guess. X would say X do,t thin, so. But X never 

sa „ ^ thl 2. tching tQ the tests, could you give us some 


'Zy&fcgM' 
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1 


examples of. what kind of tests were Actually performed in 


Korea? .. * •*SSSS^ 

A *, X said before, there were different dry., which 

they would test, m reason was war. prepare for th, ^ ^ggg 

such drugs can affect troops, for example, affect ;ther^^^^ 

affect the decision process, again, related to the a 

drugs which could be effective for a heart attack and this^* 
w of drugs . Everything not drugs which will improve 

health or something. Everything related to the war. ow i JJ|j| 






will affect NATO troops, operations. 

, would receive the results? 

Q . From the tests, who would recei • 

• j to t he intelligence agency in \ • 

would go, you said, to the i 

? was this then disseminated throughout the 




Warsaw Pact or to the Soviet Union? . 'ienl^^P^ 

a TO the Soviet union and Soviets &ecide where o 

; „ la a rian s or Germans. I don't know. I 

it. if they give Bulgarians or G . x 

. . nt . me etinq of the Warsaw Pact, lllce 
can say when we have joint 9 o£ . .. . 

• a, t*hev mention it in fton . * t 

Marshal Grechko and his people, they men 

of the general staff. But how much they give. . 
all ministers of the genera 

they decide, the Soviets, not 

Also, if let's say, 

. were a ver y effective, especially Vietnam,- gg: 
Germany because they were ry 

. . vou W in cooperate with these German • ..^0?. 
War, the Soviets said, you will P haL s^;: 

-it- was so top secret they control who ha ; 
scientists. Because it was so top 

clearance to participate. 
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4-8'il 


Q . DO you have any idea who devised the test., “ h ° Jggg 

up with Che idea, maybe we should test this drug? Did 
V or Russia or who made up the 

come out of.: . ....... .. - • 

of testing? , 

A . The method o£ this testing, how to use"it. 1 hhi^ 


m 


it was some joint T, must say the Soviets didn' t conttbl^ 

• <« : - v - -■-* ‘ T T . •> 4- Vfc A* 


every day if you give the soldier shot. But generally th^ 

give the instruction, what to do, -iJSI 

che have rights to say we recommend this or this. | 

because of the scientist work 


But again, major decisions and approve the 


m. 


in Soviet hands . 


** — — # -‘Wm 

q SO the actual approval came from the Soviet Una ^ 

■mM 


rather than • 

X. Yes . Soviets . pan say wfet they thinh.,,^^ 

Soviets make decision because they have own research. 


Q- 


And I believe you stated earlier that the reasoig^^^ 


. going to Korea was based on request 

Soviet Union to do that. - 

A. Absolutely, soviet coordinate everybody., this ':|ML 

_v. _ f satellites, put technology and a ^Sjg 
project, how many each of satellr P . . . 



these things was coordinated. ^ 

Mar o aw Pact doctors at this 
q. were there any other Warsaw face 

■ ? ( 

hospital or were they strictly • 


No , it was 


, soviet. 
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Q- 



( Recess. ) 

BY. MR. ERICKSON: 

tec ' s go back on Che record . Once again. Peneral|| 
is. there any statement that you've made that you'd like^o ^ 
change or modify in any way? 

v :--, A. . No..:. ■ - ■ ./..■ V .. 

Q. DO you have any information on how the Korean or 

American paciencs were ob rained for Che hospital? ^ 

A. No. . • 

q . Was there any information in the lectures or 
documents Chat you saw on what happened to Che paciencs aftejgjgj 



MSafll 


the experiment was over? 

A. . They have Co die. They don' t have choice, because 

many of these people were mentally destroyed. .. 

Q . Did the method of death, was Chat'- ever explained^^^^. 

were they shoe or did they treat them with some drug that 




L •. • ;p 




't • 


caused instant death? Or was that ever explained? 

A. I just -- it was not even in the document, m t ... 

session of Defense Counsel, the Chief of General Staff 
that order of Soviet onion, any soldier or any person who 
under this program, nobody can never find anything, body. ' 
bones or: something, you know. So whether they cremated them, 

I don't know. But it was order from Soviet Onion and they 

strictly control it. • ..^J 

q And those would have taken place at the hospi 

r 

* 
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did it say.' . _ 

A. Didn' t say. 

• , a-u a pv> a in of command , t,ii6 

q. X .want to focus in now on the chain o 

organization of the hospital. Do yon know who was in +&*£ 

of the hospital in Korea? Was there a commanding' officer or^g 

was the hospital organized? 

chief administrator or how was tne n y _ 

A. About that. X don't know too much. j|| 

a. And what organization or organizations in Prague J| 

would the hospital report its findings or any information that 

? (cJL:. 

they wanted to relay to . 

A . i can tell you who was involved in this program, | 

which was the health administration, military health ^ 

administration, which was under the rear service, . ^ 

rear service. The chief of rear service was General Chi*- ^ 

He was former Soviet citizen. • ^ . 

Q.. He was a former Soviet citizen? 

A. Right. 

Q do you know if he is still alive? 

A I don't know. Before X left he hadn't died, fcho 
was involved was. is they call it. Scientific Institution of 
Air Force and Central Military Hospital and of course. GRO 

Uv' 


GRU and Ministry of Interior, the 


KGB. 


q. on the construction of the hospital, once again, wl 

constructed the hospital? 

A. Was who in charge was the., construction 
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adminis t ration ; military construction administration. 

Q DO you know Who planned the construction and the ^ 

. • . r or by Soviets?; 

layout of the. hospital? was it done by 

A Architecture Institute, military ?3 a «V 

Q ‘- SO the Soviets were not involved in thrplannin 9 or 

the construction? 

A. well, they were involved because they have their ^ 
advisers, so -called. Without them, you cannot write one p.9g 
q.. Who paid tor the construction o£ the hospital? , 

Was gift to Korean people. 

's interest in the Korean 

What was 



A.. 

Q- 


: yCSSS 
' * V • %;*: m: 

■ 


War? 


A. 

Q. 

A. 



r ;n K ' \ C-V"P“. • • 


You mean generally? 

Generally/ yes. 

Well, the major interest was alw^s help our 

. m r t-o Drove to United States they 

countries to win the war, to prove c 

cannot win the war. It was the major interest. 

The second interest was when the Chinese must st ? p ? 

in to do everything possible, push them out. because the .|||gg| 
Russians didn't want Chinese to expand power. And .there " a ||j« 
this research and experiments tor the war. SsSXl®*:-: 


where would the documents tor the planning and the 

*' a a 


Vw - 7" VCi 


v .• ■ . 

construction, the actual plans, where could they be 






today? m what agency would they have been kept? . 

A. The health administration. -X don't know xf xt a r ^ s r^c-. 


>/<fV • 
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„ h .„. r . ure institute, officially. 

correct translation. Architecture 

■ they call, .it _ 

■:•. XvV: :••;••'■•■•••> •• ^>-af make sense in. English? 1 . 

institute of Projects. Does that make ■„ 

■ . ’ ^ : ^orts^ere coming back from this 

o Various, reports wet c . • .., 

' - ; " ' ■•■- Army or Security j$g$? 

periodically. Did the ^ v . o£ these tWsts. either 

service ever use the results o .any . . . . . ....... . 

Service eve - , 

■"."... o . . ■.•. •. : '■ 

quote,, on enemies -of ■- ; 

_ oiivo all the time. 

A. Sure, ail 

o Am ! correct, you said this was part o£. a la g 

Ote fight the next war. And this was updated and ^ 
scheme to quote, tig • ■■ ■•’; 

was part of basically an annual review? 

Exactly. 

Were 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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21 


sill. 


etiy . ■■'■■■ 

e any of the US prisoners of war f r°m Korea 

■ •* . • •'•';• • . • . >”» :#L> * ~ 

Tini on’ • You mean f romL. 

To soviet union. To Soviet Unron. 3 




A. 

Q- 

taken to 

A. 

... -« - “» — 

„ testimony »■ « ■ “• - • ' 

experimental drugs on American POWs. ■ 

^ . was all of the testing done xn 

So my question was, was all - + 

of these prisoners transported to • 

Korea or were some of these pr . 

.? 

no. To Soviet Union, 

A. For test, to ■ ■ • -- j 

because from the reports - I don ' c knoW h ° W ^ " £r0 “ 
reports they still continue after war. • continue test. 
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Q # . in the Soviet Union? 
A. Yes . 





Q. : ^ So you have seen some documents whereby sqme _ 

American prisoners from Korea were taken 

A. ’ No. At that time I was already in the"0e£ense . 

n via -inint teams — because * v: 

' counsel^ . And the reports f rom, ^ 3 . ; , ^ 

were joint teams between Sovret Unxo , . . ■; • ; v .. '' ' 

„ • x don't know what other Warsaw Pact^|^^^ 

other Warsaw- Pact country, I don t Kn 

. ■ ■ But the tests continued in the Soyxet^g^^^ 

country participate. But tne ; 

• fho researchers and scientists v ' V'-- 

Union and they give the 

results of some of these tests. 

q. to your knowledge, did any of the doctors or. 

medical staff from this hospital in Korea go with the 

prisoners to the Soviet Union? _ 








V- ■}': ■•*; 


- * 'if.lt >*-." '&*-■ : 


• 4-v» onnprs don" t know, s 

Well, if they go with prisoners, x.u ' ■ ' 


A. 


,. fflpq in soviet Union after, when the tests 
they were many times in ^ovieu 

continued, when the program continued. 

q D0 you have any idea of the number of US POW s_ f rom. 

Korea that would have been transferred to the Soviet Unront 




A. 


No. 


Q do you have idea how the prisoners that were 
transferred were selected, Was it because of their technical- 
knowledge, their age? Was there ever any criteria for the 

selection of these? 

A TWO different things. One, regular espionage what 
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„ aaSv - >• ■»-> “ •» ““ jks 

_ “7 “7«wg 

It you see from the result what Soviets dad. . . .. . . ,gpp§gf|g| 

prisoners: who were already on that prograa, no continu 

\ nnt- finished. • 


because the program was not finished. 


tie program was i^>- *•* . .. . 

^ .. ; And when they start to test ^oniethrng pn^ 

or officer, they want to finish it. Do you 

i • •'■ 7 '*••.. . 

q 0 this was it'- .. . ■ • .• 

Q. Who would have made the decision to —sfe^the ,^gg^, 

prisoners from Korea to the Soviet Union? ,. 

A . " The Soviet Defense Counsel. . 

• format-inn or hear anything 7^7 ,7'-7~' 
q. Did you ever see any information 

, „ Korea were transferred to any other <J- 

t-v.atU.S. POW's from Korea were • - 

country besides the Soviet Union? - . 

A No.. •' 

0 . gave you ever visited any of these test sites 
Soviet Union? 

A. No- . . .. * 

i • that you have visited tne 
Q. you did tell me earlier that yo 

Soviet Onion on numerous occasions? • 

A Many times. . 

• -,-cc this particular area was not 

Q . But during your visits, this p 

discussed by you? 

A. With the Soviets? - • ^ 

Q. Yes. p 
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R If I was with minister many times, in Soviet Union 

when let ? s say Marshal Grechkov came,: 


or in. 


Ui AM. 

...... , - 4 «- .uae man y times discussed. between.^ 

the supreme commander, it Y . . - • :*/. 

minister. 


Q. 

A it 

QV 

A. 

Q- 


But you never toured, physically touretf--- - . 

Especially for this? . 

Yes. ’ 

NO - 


- ... 

■ f 


- . ■ Vi 

So you never saw any American POW-s being tested in ^ 




the Soviet Union? 
A. No, no. 


Q. 


A. 

Q- 

taken to? 

A. No. 

Q- 

Union? 

A. 

Q- 


Were any American POW s from the Korean War taken to 
fof further testincf. 

No. • *■ 

narts of the Soviet Union they. 4ere 
Do you know what parts ol l •. - 




LW . 

Do you know how they got from Korea to the Soviet 


No. X just can guess, but I don't know. • 

Again. I'm trying to find out what you read Cr°» the 

reports, or heard in the lectures. . . 

A. I understand. , .. 

Q . i don't want to be detailed, but. these are just ' 

questions that may have been in the reports that we are trying 
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to find out. -* 

A. Right. ** 

r i-v,A c (~\\r p t Union .would • 

Q. DO you know what agency of Che Soviet _ - , 

have been in charge ot thin continued tearing? __ _ ^ ^ 

A . I'. just can say. from the communication pome. . ^ 

_ . -- it' was similar, like in. 

exce pt in Soviet Union was aiso more invoived. header of J 

Science, where the Soviets have speciai .iiitary progra^s.^ 

some of them were, but 

Selected scientists m - “ . 

rhev didn' t have clearance like in the Soviet 
not many because th y , :r.; gj|l| | 

Union. , - ^ 

. .-vua-r these prisoners were taken* to ,#^Hp 
Q. DO you know whether these pix. 


one location or to several locations? 




A I don't know. • » ; 

,nv knowledge what woilld have happened :; jj 
0. Do you have any knowxeuy ..sSp 


to them after the testing was over? 


A. NO. 

__ v icnowledqe whether any of these ... 
q do you have any knowieuyc 

prisoners were ever released or repatriated to the United 

States? 

A . No - 

q. Do you have any knowledge whether any of these 
prisoners that were taken to Russia were ever resettled in 
country, including 

not the people who were 

A. Not in 
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selected for thj test. But they have also — people, and 
same with Vietnam, who were selected for intell g 
purposes. They interrogate them and they find out .. 

anti -imperialists, or whatever, how they call x*.- ^ 

-i „. r p settled, down in-the_ 

So X think these people were se . 

Soviet Onion, because they have the propaganda and s 

things . And X don- 1 think these people were killed. 1 

r uas not there. I*, sorry. But I know there were some^g. 


know . 

people who settled. . 

Q NOW. you stated earlier that those who were tes e 

hospital in Korea, after the tests 
at thxs - . 

they were killed, and there was no evidence of anything.- 
you ever see or read anything, or hear anything about what ^ 
would have happened to them, the continued testing an Russra. 


•* - ' 

' • : *tii t : 





15 

A. 

No.. 

16 

Q- 

And how c 

17 

transferred to Russ 

18 

A. 

Because 

19 

were there. 

20 

Q. 

You saw 

21 

A. 

Yes. 

22 

Q. 

Did you 

23 

A. 

No. 

24 

Q. 

Did you 

25 

prisoners? 
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A. No. 

q. In any of the documents that you saw in 

were there any photographs attached to. t e J|gj 

^ A . I saw some photographs, but not when. I don't taow^ 

if it was when they were already in the Soviet Union or r 

H a bunch of soldiers. How - 
Still in Korea. Some photographs, a bunch 

T think th-y say 2 years of tests of the 
they looked after, X think tn-y y 

drugs, which affected your brain. _ 

Q . Did you ever see any photographs of the hospital 



itself? 

A. 

Q- 

A- 

Q 


No. I saw the plan. 

The plans of the construction of the hospital- 
Yes . 

it. 


... ' 
'•“v i.vi r. * 


Q. Did any of these reports show, o^'were there eve4%|,^ j 
any photographs of American dogtags or uniforms or a 
that would identify these prisoners as United States 

personnel? • 


19 

A. 

No. 

20 

Q. 

They were just 

2 i lectures 

that you heard? 

22 

A. 

Um-hum. 

23 

Q- 

Now I'm going 

24 

War. From your resume. 

25 

you were 

in a position c 


•L\ 

•V' - . . 


■ ■ • - 

■ . ? 
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Would 


that be a fair statement. 


h : Yes . 


countries did you visit prior to leaving in 
Q. HOW many countries uiu j ^ 

968? Where did you travel? _ 

A. Except Warsaw Pact countries, nothing else. . 

' Q Did you visit all of the Warsaw Pact countries? _ 

A. i 

q. Which country did you visit the most? 

A. Soviet Union. 

g. And approximately how many times have you been to 
the Soviet Union? 





A. Probably 4 or 5 times a year, every month, maybe. o||*| 


6 weeks . 


ks. 'f ^ 

q. And approximately how long would your visits last ^ 


when you went? ‘ . 

A. The longest one was, I think, in 1963. In 1963 X « 

think was the longest visit, 1 week. In 1967. also a 1 week 
visit. 

Q. But most of your visits were just for a day or J 

A. 2, 3 days. . . ■ • ' 

q. when did you leave * ■/ 

February of *66? 

A. '68. . 

q. And where^did ..von an? 


• g amma 

for good, you said!;, 
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A.. to Yugoslavia. From Yugoslavia to Italy. And £rom^ 
Italy to the United States. 

to 

q. And how did you go from _ 

Yugoslavia? Fly? Drive? Train? . ' f 

A . Drive. I drove my car. And I drove to Rome. 

from Rome r flew to the United States. 

Q . what vas the major purpose of your visits o 

Soviet Union? Military? 

A. Just, military . - 

n. And what would be -- 

. rinlicv 1 would say it 

A Military, or international poll y - , w5 , 

ring of the political consultative committee. which 
was meeting or t fc» , . , 

V. dv there You discuss, I don't know, global MS 
the highest body there. 

• ■ „ '^ ct-ates Do you know: . 

Pfiainst the United States. jr ... 

policy in Europe or again ^ 

• • '-'r'r '* 

what I mean. 

But on the other hand, on the military defe 









:7 

duc 

t- Vi i nos so it was different.. 

. , -it- was just military things, so i . 

council, it was jus QT -vfhina-^ 4 * ; 

trot- this official meetings, everything.. 

• w,,*- if it was not cnib . *r ‘-r'&s.iz 

meetings, but if it wa 

else, when I go there with some other people, it was .^ m , 

military and intelligence, and counterintelligence.. 

. nenerally just with Soviets, org 
q. were your meetings generally jus j| 

were other members of the Warsaw Pact there? ' 

A. Well, if it «• meetings of Warsaw Pact, a ^ ^ 

were there. Sometimes Romania was not there 




But if it waS:; Ka 



w«ic tiiw*-. - . • 

deal iust with Soviets. : ^ - 

individual meetings, you deal D — 7 ; J 
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6T. 

• „ OT - other Warsaw Pact 
i r<->i i y* travels to Russia or otnej- 
0. During your travel 

rro POW's from the Korean. 
vou ever talk about U.S. fow 
countries, did you eve 

War? 

A Just from the point of view of the tes ... ^ . - 

o'. i' want to cote to Vietnam, P™bahly affe out brea*. 

But did you, during your travels up ' 

- war from Vietnam during your visits to 
any U.S. prisoners of war from 

_ p,- te m Bloc countries? 

Russia or the Eastern d . 

_ n f- y-i but Russia# 

A . Not Eastern Bloc countries, 

Soviet Union. rarv Powers, who was shot 

Q Did you ever meet Francis Gary Powers. 

down over the Soviet Union? 
a. no. 

• ^cx have ever debriefed you on any of, 
q. would the soviets have eve 

. . „ Poweirs-, that you recall- 
the results of their interrogation of Powexf 

A They debriefed him. • 

, • r hp would not be 

MR. STIEN: They would debrie 

debriefed. 

BY MR . ERICKSON - 

q x said, did the Soviets ever share any of their 

debriefing of Powers with you? . 

•.V, nu. But the Chief Of general Staff, and 
A. ‘ Not with me. tu 

. . ^ i. ^ o niri ot* iTmon 3.U 


.* *“ : .t. Vw* * ' ’ 

:■*■:*'*&*. 

" . ■ T ; . , '.?! i 

•v: ' 



l - • , 


■JW?3£i 




24 


me . bUt ui«= — - ... , 

, , ,- 0 soviet Union andlh,» 

the chief Of «®. <*ey wece called “ S< ~ ^5* 

they debriefed them. . w ^ 

Q . do you remember any cases in which U. 
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A. 

q By any Eastern Bloc country. 

A. 1956, Hungary- Not by 





personnel were captured during the Hungarian uprising In --||jgp. 
By Soviets? ' 

but X also . don' t knov 

Of th 7 others'' But’ I don't know numbers or how iShy. - B “V «li 
whe n the Soviets tried to justify the Soviet operation -in ^ 

. . hpv S ent -- it's not report, but information -tag 

Hungary, when they sent • 

participated very 

defense counsel, because F ^SS$KS&r-\ 

- frnm American citizens. 0£*yM|«^ 
much. They said they have pro _ 

course, they believe all of them are CIA. 

■ 5 & - f.*V- 'it » - - 

Hungary. They have proof. ifWSgy 

It was the Russian language, imperialistic plot t ; 

And after that, they should have evidence 
destroy Hungary. And alter 

, which they tried to, 

they should go back to •>. 

leadership. But howW and. or 
make scared the ieau« ^ 

I'm sorry I don't know. v 

Q Did you ever remember any instances or cases where - 

„.s. military personnel were captured during the Cuban 
crisis in 1962? 


The reason we- re asking these questions is, the 


- 5 

w- 


broad scope of any American service people ever being 

An perhaps you v 

captured, and in your position m 

pf ._ ,. hat related to this- X' m not 
saw some message traffi 

suggesting they were- 

R . Right. I know. I know. No. I just, they were lust ,, 
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see repo- ^ they sal, that sene soldiers crossed the 

. ^i^prs from Germany.; -4^- 
some American soldiers n • ., 

border to c 

Hno that they defected from. the u - s ~-:^|j 
q. You are suggesting ... 

~ ~0$jF 

Army? . — ♦ ** 

A It was official. They were some, taken from. ^-igj[g 

• * , v. But the Cuban crisis; I don't know..., ? J 

Austria, Czechoslovakia. But t g 

prior to the Soviet -- • 

q. You left 
Invasion. 

q -- invasion in '68? - 

a. Right. , 

O. DO you have any knowledge of any O.S. mxlrtary 3gg|||g 

. n n f rial for acts of criminal, for 
personnel ever being put on trial lor . 

p . : n -anv of the Eastern • _ 

• ‘nai ac ts spying or espionage 1 Y : 

any criminal act , py ^ 

, . _ or to you leaving 

Bloc countries during - P 

. U. There were 

A. I have to think about that. Trx - 

. . . buC well, some were captured like, I th “%. w .«^L;/ 

trials of spies, but, wen, 

her the case of somebody who was former citizen 

you remember the case ciL izen who . 

h,„ before he was citing citizen ^yjV. 

the united States, but don . t kn ow, and S§#. 

has travel agency somewhere in Chicago. . 

they invited him to Soviet Union for business ea . w 

agent. • 

And when he flew back, ou p 

. 1 .nd in because he is supposed to 

difficulty, and must lan . 

.«» ». - » » «— ■ 

L. - e. » B— w - » “ - r ’ 

» 

j ' 
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. ■■■ ■ j up was I don't know how many years in that 
fixed again, and he was, ^ sen£ a 

. -i Re was, X think Kennedy was presi 

^ ‘ to president . And so finally release him. 

le “ There was another one who was captured in Vienna. 

That one I don't remember. the name. And he was erred in , 

But some others X have to remeaOadr. because 

these were the most publicized cases. 

these d vour transcript? 

Q . well, perhaps when you come to read yo , 

„ others I think we are at a good place to 
you can add some others. 

take a break. Let's go off the record. 

„ ac 12-20 p.m.. the depositron in the 
(Whereupon, at xz. f 

recessed, to reconvene at l:00;p.m 
above -entitled matter was recess 

this same day.) 


l.~. v 

- A; $ 


- y V?V?V? . ,v .... V VO. 

Si tyf .. j .A -- 15 
LVtxl-' iu’vi' 
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afternoon session 




(1:00 p.m.) 

- ' 





Whereupon, 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been ^ 

c ^t*vuav ovamined ^ nd testified as ■. 

, , v.i,, -worn was further examxneu ' 

previously duly sworn, w<*» 

follows: . 

tom nv mUNSEL FOR THE SELECT COMMITTEE (RESUMED) 
EXAMINATION BY COUNSEL ru ,• 

BY MR. ERICKSON: . 

Q once again is there any testimony that you ,- 

have given previously that you would like to change or modify; ' p;, 

in any way? • 

A. No. 

chi ft to the Vietnam War POW issue now. 
q. I'm going to shitt to uw ... ' 

In your interview with two of oui 1 - committee tit {.Ss$i0 

investigators, you stated that you recall two to three groups ^ 
of 25 each, U.S. POM'S- taken from Vietnam to 

and then on to the Soviet Union. Do you recall -king such a 

statement? : 

A y es . I think I said 20 to 25. Not exactly 25, •¥«*- 

because I'm not sure if it was 25 or 24. 

q. What years did these trips take place. • 

A. I think first one was end of '65, or beginning '66. 

And other one -66. hhd the last one which . I saw was the 

spring of '67. f— 


*• ‘ffc-W* * 
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1 


_„i^ have been roughly";: • 

tod each one of these groups would have _ 3 ||||g| 


20 to 25 American POVT s? 


A. Yes. ' 

Q. Did you see Che American POW s yourself? • . jt ^ 

•ryZi' 

A. Yes. * •" • . w * 

' q. what was your duty at the time? And did it Chang ^ 

from -65 to '67. or were you in the same position? | 

A . i was in the same position. ; 

q. Which was? - 


A . pirst secretary of the Cormunist Party to minister 



of defense. 


>* r- V 


• on pnw' s transported from 
ana how were these American POW s tr P 


Vietnam to 


am to 

P<?corted them, Soviets ana : 

A. Soviet airplanes, they escorte ^ . Vt &&&&■ 

together. Counterintelligence took them to the ^^0 

d that-s it And three guys, or four guys I'm hot j*- 
facility, and that s n. .w :y\ 

They were the guys who were : 

sure, they wait in . • 

W3nse they already worked with . 
actually the interrogators, becau Y . 




them when they stay in 

Q. Approximately how many days or how many hours 

they stay in' • 

A. 5 to 7 days, no more. 

rationale to bring them 

Q And what was the reason or rationale j&fc- 

rather than straight to the Soviet J - 
from Vietnam to r<iU 

Union? 
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^ c- •.- 1 ir 7 ri,-> .. ;C 

67 ■ 


’ ; 






•i-v;, . ’• v ^^s55^^Beajrrl . 

One isc%--''» 




■: v##; 


A. * think this is how soviets operated. They try to 

cut the throat. Nobody knows they go to Soviet Union. It i^ 

how they use courier, transport couriers from Uatin Ulrica. || 

Not just this txme^c- And.* r — ** 

the same, they use ^ 

thev gave them the physical 
since they were there, tney y<* 

examination . 

Q. Did you see each o£ the three groups personally? 

A. Yes. 

Q . And where did you see them? what location, and what 

was the occasion that you would go out to see them? 

A . They were - I saw them on three occasions. -- 

at a military barracks, which belongs to military 

• And a small group, they 

counterintelligence xn . 

separate I think three guys in the last group, and they put^’ 
inC o one other house, other villa. I don't know if they _ 
separate them because they were officers, or they had speci|^^ 

interest with them. _ 

And I saw they was in the villa, the safe house. 

q. What was the reason, if you know, that the. So x 
were taking them to Russia? 

n ^ General.^ ; 

A Some, the Soviet general xn. 

Kuschev, Alexander Kuschev. told me some of them they used ‘';,||ggi 
don' t know if they were the guys they separated from some 

. - 'iriral \/7# 





don't i^uuw it j 

others, to have them for propaganda, and have them analyze ^ 
operation of the Vietnam War from the American side. 




*■ \ 
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AUGL.Uiic # 

t-raffic or information that., - » 

0 Was there some mess g 

-„a or were you notified after they hacU 
you knew they were coming, .' 

already landed in ? j was waiting. iiS? 

A . no, no. we knew they were coming, X r . . 

^ barraCkS ' d scribe the physical condition, and hoS| 

o Could you describe tne y y ^ 

were the prisoners dressed? . 

A . They have some badge or uniforms like _ 

. n ' t hev were not chubby, but I. don t 

uniforms, and physica , would 

t-hev didn't look to me sic , ' 

think they were - - they ai .. 

to say- Q f their 

, their names , or any 

Do you know any 



Q- 

ranks because it- was Soviet 

A . I never saw the names, because 

operation. I never saw the names. 

Q . Did you personally talk to any of them. 



’ • • t >' ; J •• 

/: ^ -• 

Vy try r *> 




v'im 


UXU j E 

_ •<= t talk to them I would be not here, •, 

A Oh, God, if 1 talk • • 

■ chine prohibited. Nobody can contact 
because it was the main thi g P 

■id vou don't smile to them. They 
them. They even said, you oon 

interrogate the chef who was formerly English. 1^^,; 

to be too friendly- ' . 

r wouldn' t even try. r ,. : 

“ Q Hho in the soviet Union would approve this program 

or transfer? \ 
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A. Oh. it. must be Defense Council or Politburo. No ; ||J| 

other way. v 

have to approve it?^^y^-^ : 
q. Would anyone in . 

r . • They just informed the F.irst^ 

A. Not approve xt. mey — 

j _i ,. Ta «= it There was not 

Secretary this will, happen, and that - •. 

too much discussion 

^ ,-h™» trios did they take the . v?*Pg^§j^ 

o On each of these three trap , 

_ at-inn at each time, or were;tJv : |sM^. 

prisoners to the same location at • 

there different: locations? . - 

A. The major group, same location, yeah. If they ,, ;j/ V 

,_u ov have -- that time when I was 
separate two, three guys, they have 

^ -T- 




"■ v^*f'VV;*v 

, - ; v '.s 

separate w f ’ " / * -;r^r: v 

there , they have a few at safe houses, .and I never saw them. ^g| ; 

same safe house every time. 

Q- 


X IWUtJ ^ ^ .* 

., 0 a ro ao out to see them, or did you 
Were you xnvxted to go ouc . , t 

go out of your own curiosity? 




No, no, no. 


It was my duty to see how it is 


prepared. 

0 . HOW did you learn about each of these trips? ^ 

did you find out about them? 

A. Because the Administrative Organs Department, his 

. he just called me and say, you are in charge;, 
name is Mamula, he Dust caxi«u /..., 

to control the security and how xt xs prepared. 

Q . m. your discussions with some of the Soviet 

or people that were accompanying these flights, or your _ . 

exchange with other Soviets, were there other flights to any - 

1 


7.v>£;»r. 

■?' iv. '■ 
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^™mt--ries that: were discussed? 
other Eastern European countries tna 


A. I never heard. 


A. If we have 


Q ' could you be more specific as to where they were .j 
he ld in of could you pinpoint exactly where, you^ere. 

A if we have «P. l ean show directly. ^ 

and this barracks, 

name of t P counterintelligence they have their 

when they were to military OC her peopl 

special battalion where they train ter.oris ; IS 

tor war so it was the most secret place. . ■■ 

£ ’ ore time how I find out about such; jpg 

I don't want to waste time no '*11111 

• r ,, the most secret place guarded by military- Jp||| 
places, but it was the mos sovii „ 'tS#§ft 

counterintelligence, and of co 


— .... OTiP 

__ £ *. is one thing. •• 

auards were around POW's. so it is one a 

• Ha the guys who were separated, the 
The one villa, tne guy 

as rtT . president' Roosevelt, nuniDor^^p^ 
or the street is Roseveltova. for Preside .s^?S 

bUt I don't : 

1 and the other one is, street name i 

. 3 or -- I'm not sure about. I have to 

remember the number 

look in the map which I have at home. « ' 

0. During the time you saw the prisoners, were any ^|j| 

pictures taken of them? ' ' 

A Not by us, no- . 

q were there any documents outside of the Soviet ; 

aircraft was going to land at a certain time, are there any ^ 

vi • fv that a certain- number of American 
documents that would verify that a cer 

prisoners were going to be on these aircraft? 




but I don't 
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I iust got ordei from the head of the-^ ^fe 
A ._ I, don't know. I 3 USC 

. npiOGir# no noth-xncf • 

Ministry of Organs Department, no pape 

Q . it was a verbal command. 

a Right. _ 

o' Did you just see them one time, or did you go 

them e^ry day. or what was your responsibility during ■ therr^ 

V1S1 T The main group I saw just one time. The second 
group /! was there two times. 1 thin,. The smaller group. ^ 
was in that villa probably three times a wee,. 

. , - 4 <r-» rrr-OllO 

Q- 



.u v x**v* xr — - / ^ 

• M /-rvonn and ci smaller ' 

Q . YOU just referred to the main group 

• fic ? What was the main group . . . 

group, could you be more specific. Wh . : 

r^n t - them to the 


_ , _ thev put them to the 

A. They were the people w 

Tot-'c: sav 19 , 20 people, 
barracks, let s say, ? 


Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


Of each of these three flights, t'hen. 

Right . 

I'm with you. 

0 fliaht you know, when they went in the 
From one flxgnc, y . * 

. . ^ « Y*P t* ^ 







A From one tngnu, jr— * • * " 

vo t-his qroup which they separated.. " 
closed vans to the barracks, this gro p . 

ou t to the barracks, they took them • immediately 
didn' t go even out x don . t know whetheii*!§fc 

to separate place, and from one group. 


t - 0 separate pr^vc ** — • 

• • . interior took one 

. rtY . t-hird The Ministry o£ incerx * 

it was second or tmra. ^ • :.**e*~ 


t don't know why. 

specially separate. ^ don vg* 

, e to t he prisoners during thei 
What was done to me f 


m r*y ,,~ 


Q- 




»> ;• V : ;• ' 


i 
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„ • , t took them CO the main military hospital 

A. They just took interrogated with 

. . ■ v pck . uP< and the Soviets xnterr y 

for a physical check up, ...... 

them * o or soldiers’,. 

q. Were they guarded by Soviet _ ~ 

Q _ ' . Hnth The Soviets were in that pa 

A well, generally both. * • ." • 

- * • - - ^ knd air barracks were guarded by the 

of the barracks , and all 

counterintelligence. abou t, were they 

q These barracks that you talk ab 
• fnr the Soviet troops? 

strictly for th f military 

A. ko. no. There was a -tairon^ 

counterintellig ence which prepared gener y 

terrorism, assassinate people, and so and . ^ 

start in the west. . the croup thS? 







ja%6 

flipfiS 


start in the west. tha£ 

Q Realitihg it's a long time ago. hut the P 

. in 1965 do you remember, perhaps, what time o .y ^ 
came in in i^od, j r 

or what month it was? _ beginning -66. but#$pl 

A AS X said, it was late 65 or 3 

•- December or February. V.&sfBE- 

■ don- 1 know exactly tf tt was Dece . ^|®§|| 

q. The second group that came * 

A. It was later on. It was August.- ' 

Q. Of ' 66 . 

A . Yeah. . •" 

O And the ' 67 group. , . 

Q * , £7 it was last time 

A it was, I think, late spr g 
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Q. May, perhaps. .. . . 

A. May, June. _ ‘ 

Q. were these American prisoners mistreated rn any way^^^^ 

that yon observed? , _ y C h’ ink 

A. I don't think so, not rn ■ 43 jSf 

«. ««-. - - — “ ■■ — 
beds and everything. 

q can you tell us the names or anyone else that you 
saw observing the U.S. prisoners when they were rn - 


> 




citizen, or Russians. 

A. You mean citizen, 

q. Well, either- 

A well, the Russians who escorted them, X don't -- 
the re were three guys who were with them, I talked to the 

who was president or 

who was in charge was 

the supreme commander of Warsaw Pact forces in 

Alexander Kuschev. * 

q. He's Russian. 

A. Russian, a 3-star general 


I ♦ 


? v ’• '• •. 

y>?:.7 i i •• V-, / : • 

t ' ,'v ’ 

■ <&v*. • 

t- 


Q 


H.UOW*— . — - • 

«0»t about any officials that were in charge o e jgg 




^ „ waai- •* 

counterintelligence at the barracks where they stayed? 
DO you have any names of people that would have known about 

these trips? 

A. Who knows for sure was the chief of 

r* 
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counterintelligence. His name was 

minister First Secretary, the head of the 
course, mirixscer. 

Administrative Organ Department, 

. . 






lucrative Organ Department. - g 

q. the individual's name that cold you jo 9° »« 


<*>. miau # .j|v 

the head of the Administrative j.=|| 

A- 

Organs Department o£ Central Committee. ' . M 

, haf told you on all three occasions,! 
q. was he the one that told you 

to go there? V'J| 

A. Yes. . - ' S 

g. can you think of anyone else? .... .:3|g| 

A . First of all. I don-t remember the name of the ^pgggg 

„„ o£ the battalion, but in the military V ?jg|§jg 

hahlv for sure some other people 

counterintelligence, probably for S&t&t 

«nnnt- do everything . BuE - 



counterintexxj-ycixv-w o,,*- 

v- ran not do everything. But. iy-5-|§^|g 

involved, because just the chief cannot *y 

r ^ xUi i h i oc: _ beC2LUS6 


involved, because ju^ — - . 

c. ui o deputies, because £!*>-. 

*. *.« t-pl l vou names of his aepuc • 

iust don't want to tell you :• 

don' t. know which one was erectly involved. 1 think one of ^ 

them was his deputy. His name was - who was generaliy m 

charge of the guards for everything. His name was _ v. ■ g! 


^ c _ v d pts tell you .the reason they were—^ 

Q. Did any of the Soviets tell y y;, ■■■&&& 

taking these POW's to Russia. 

A Well, What we know was for sure, for the continuity?^ 

of the drug program, but not officially. When X was once 

■ h - Kuschev we discussed the Vietnam War. how . 

fishing with General Kuscnev 

it is analyzed. He told. me .what-.thev think is wrong 

’ \ . 
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American troops , and so on, and he cold me some - 

prisoners , American prisoners are very helpful Co « 

operation of Che United Scares forces, so char mean, Che • 

* i. r natror. saw anv 


operation- of cne uiu^ ~ .• • 

, .. a few times, but I never. sa%fe*ny. 

minister also mentioned it 

document about that. • • 

• 0. That was going to beV next question. Do you Kno^ - 

of any documencs char mighc he in Che archives m 

abouc Chese chree occasions? ^ 

A le could be - exist, you Know. There was 
These Chings were usually discussed between Minister ..of ^ 

Defense. Minister of Interior, the ». and First 




'•-Wm.. 





ueieub^i . 

r mv nractice, I think even whole Politburo 
Secretary. In my pract . 

^d First Secretary or any secret 
didn't know these things, and Firs ‘ 


of the Communist Party, they wrote notes ^ 

They call It order of First Secretary. I thinK 

because they were more and more careful what de 
mahe. X thinK this order must go to Minister of Interior, and 

if you have - and have possibility to go to 

Minister of Interior or Central Committee. It mus ; 

was it common 

q. When you were in 
practice to archive all of these records? 




iy ■ 

m v 


. .-TiDfpnse ves. Central Committee, I ^ 
A. In Ministry of Defense, yes. 

don't know. 




0 Are you aware that the Government does not U- . •- 

confirm your story on these three visits by Soviet? 
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v. anVO ne that you know of that can verify _ 

0 . Is there anyone tua j • 

. t-Hat. you've, already 

;hese three* visits# outside of the names th 

„ Is the re anyone that we could contact, in ^ 
jiven us? IS there y or Russia; 

States that perhaps used to live in VSi 


hat would know about these? ^ 

' w i don't know who lives in the, 

A , well, unfortunately, I don t ku 


mited States- . , 

t-he first flight in '65 or early ^ . 

0 From the time the f xrst xx y - 

. ... to t he Soviet Union when 

as there, during any of your visits .... ^ 


as cnerev ^v**-.*-**^ ' . 

. . ier this drug -testing 

, i. • rirr sls you said earlier, 

ou were updating, ay , : 

forpnre to these new American ,:$M 
>rogram, was there ever a refe . ^ 

. • i ** ♦- Vi ^ Soviet Union? * 

30W's that were arriving 

■ A It was referenced all the time when they ana y^ggj 
the testing, hut I-. thinking if it was e^r.in the docume^ 

from the Soviet Union to 

fr . is perhaps in one .of#^ 

0 What I'm suggesting, 

#. a warsaw pact meeting or information cpming 
the debriefings at a Warsaw *• ’ ;*T^ 

nlease don't let me put words in- ^ 
_ , . *. of the Soviet Union -- please aou 

your mouth - hut recently arrived Americans from Vie^ 

been tested and the results are as follows, or upon e ^ 

, Vietnam we find different results than what.wer 
Americans from Vietnam 

did from Korea? 




A. No- 


A. ViKJ * 

q I'm not suggesting perhaps that would have been 
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done, but okay, why was 

Poland or Romania or Hungary, if Y ou kno 

R . Because Che soviets always repeat they trust 

. more than anybody else in Warsaw -Pact, and we . 

, chinas which I mentioned 
can document that on many, many things whrc 

earlier to DIA. 

a permit 

For example, they give 

• ^ front which is military structure, regiment, 

organize own front, whic ■ . h ,. fi . 


organize own imuu, ' 

^ c has rights • tor - 

division, army front. The commander of f . - 

and it was checked out. they never gave 

use nuclear weapons, ana ic . • 


•• ^4 a „*v <y • . 


. - ’ '? -Jf && T {'• • ; 

, y.‘ ‘.Jfe . ; __ . 


use uuwt»i — it- . 

this permit to Poland or Past German or Bulgaria, and can 
tell you many other things. 

operation abroad 

The Soviets pay even 

was more 

intelligence operation, because . 

for such things. T r ' 

case when Soviets use ■ 

i ^ ♦- w 3 .s or is common 

Q you stated. X believe, earlier, it was 

. t take people not directly to their country 
Soviet practice to take P 

but to a third country first. ^4^- 

fi . Yeah, we used Worth Korea, for -example, -for peop . g 

from Latin America, and if somebody complains . Americans . 

somebody, they say, I'm sorry, this is 

don' t control them. *. 

q to your knowledge, prior to your- leavi g 

in '68, were there any advisors 


..m&v. 
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hospitals in Vietnam? ' .. 

. ■ .. * 

A. No. I don't know. 

q. Not that you're aware of. - _ 

A. No. ‘ 

q. What kind of assistance, if any, did 

give Vietnam. North Vietnam during the Vietnam conflict that 
you're aware of? 

• Most, of course, 

A. All kind of assistant . 

technology. It was very high budget for that, for the_ 

technology. Some specialists, of course, spare part , 

political assistance to wort with other countries against 

what else Medical equipment, but I never 
United States -- what els . v 

, • -I ♦- o hosoital like in Korea. '/ 

, T r caw that, we built a nosp • 

heard , I never saw uiau - 

. -^nrSrr'i no on this constant 

I'm curious, if you know, judging on /•ifflSlfS' 



- . 

Vs* • 


Q. 




'■•.Mi? 


with going to 

experiment, the Soviets test 

conflict in '49 through '53 to set up a ' 

Korea during a conflict m , 

. „„ ia testing. What would be the reason -- once 
hospital to do drug testing. 

Vietnam. To me, there 
again, we had another conflict in Vietn 

have been another opportunity for first-hand information - ^ 

A. They did it in cooperation with Vietnamese, but wx 

easy 1U» with Korea, I can tell .you— 
Vietnam it was not so easy iw. 

They didn' t accept easy some proposals 

q. The Vietnamese. 

A The Vietnamese they always repeat everything is ‘ 

and others. We want to 

international duty of 
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.. _ = sav it was voluntary, but it ..... 

send there, for example, pilots. V .. 

h.oause they thought the Americans have .-•>} 

was not voluntary because cney . 

was war, and Soviet . . 

* ^,ii v Air Force xn tne wa. , - 

orivilege to train specially Air • * . • *V^ 

P so we pushed them to take a - 

mnprallv they don't have this, . . ^ 

generally th y ^ accepted. They' ^ 

regiment, and again change them. They r „ tklc^ 

v it if it was excused or not, we have to take w 
c , sv if we take xt, xr it 

Y ' rhinese If «e fake them, 

and we don't want Chxnese. 

Chinese troops, and 

t-hev will never go back. ■ : -i j 

ttiey • n q c 7 t believe the highest 

Always, we have there in 1967 bell _ ^ 

■ator chief of main political 

delegation premier minister, _ ' ( ,y 

They were there t v 1 

administration, . ^ . 

■ i i not supply with more 
raven tell them we will not supy y 
Vietnamese, even chis , this. this. It J 

military technology xf they wou • 

was not easy. . 'f i. 

I met first Vietnamese deleg Ag 

, m i-Vi?»t was the head, and 

attacked the south with the generals tha , 

attacked tne remember 

soviets and 

when Pham Van Dong, prime minister was in ^ 

saidthey will destroy American imperialists. Y 

if the war take 10 more years, but economically they w ;; 

destroy the United States, and the Soviets — f| 

n m v the war? Sure, of course xt dxd. 

hurt American economy, the war 

q . Did you ever personally visit Vietnam? 
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- 

— if there were'any hospitals set up m: 

Q. Do you know rr i-uci 

Vietnam by any other 


^SfP 


A. 


No. 


LNU •. • 

. =r- of anv drug testing .goi^9 

q. Did you ever hear of any Qiu a -sr- ■ ■ g#* 

the Vietnamese on U.S. POW s? 

' A yeah, because they give us the results. 

ta ow what other ones were, the countries. I- -re the 

you give them -- you know, youg 

Soviets , test give them some drug 

ask them, what do you want x£ they test, g . - ■ 

which they want. 

Q. 





WCU1U. ^ >^V • 

_ mher the name of * what drugs they were 
Do you remember cne 




It is what 1 told you. I have to look at t>«H| 


No. 


Do you know of any other Warsaw fact countries 

• . \ o / 


C«**’*^ 




using? 

A. 

notes . 

Q. DO you a .\w«^ 

, tt s prisoners on their way to the So 
might have received O.S. prison ' 

Union? 

A. I don't know. . . ' ' 

T S ee I think East German 

A. I think, but I dxdn t see. 

. _ . • i *an\ 


A. JL — 

v. ct . but I don't know .if they have any 
participate on the test, but I don 







m 






prisoner. 

that t his program of taking 20 
q. Would you guess that tnis p » 

. . „ tn t-he Soviet Unionr r 

prisoners, perhaps yearly from Vietnam ,3^: 

would have continued after you departed . 

A . The program continued. There's no question 
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tha t. If they ibme others. I don't Know. But program 

continued. Vietnamese if you know, cooperative with 

O Were the Vietnamese, j • 

r. t -3 y* f roid .Vietnam to 
the soviets to release these prisoners of war fro . _ _ 

the soviet authorities? • . 

' A well. as X told you they wore not very cooperative 

hut I think soviet has much stronger weapons that ^ J 
-to force Vietnamese to do something. Not ,a 

• i. a mn And these thingspi 

the supplies; but international: negotiation. .f— 

doesn't mean too much, 
the Soviets, where .• 

in '68, did you ever 

q. After you left _ 

of u S POW's being taken out o 
learn of any other groups of V.S. ^ 

Vietnam to any other country? : y 

A. No. ^ “-cf 

q . But . it would be your guess that the program , 

continued. -»—*:*-. 

A well, the program is not a guess, because yjgg 

Pebruary '68. In Novesfcer or Bece^er of '6V was already, 
approved the budget for that, and the approval 

council, so., if they cancel it later. 

, _ say 'But before I left, the program 

impossible, I cannot Y* ^e4jW| 

on ■ ■r^mm 

q. I'm now going to talk a little bit about you 

• i And if I- get into classx£i®3j^* 
and your arrival . 

. oentlemen to please warn me. 


a i r m now yuxuy — — - 

• i And if I- get into classified^ 
and your arrival . 

I ask you gentlemen to please warn me. ''*%§$[ 

information. I ask you ^ 

* . , ’• 

" - « 
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and why? W& 

When did you leave 

fl . rl eft February 25th. I crossed the border. I~| 

;8 th in united States. rs be fore. .1 BupposU 

X prepared defection a few ye ^ 

m-i i itarv plane to Belgium 
soccer team military p 

to go the • • 

j a few busses of fans of the 
and they decide to send a few du 

team ’ , all ^ busses were just military | 

- - Of course, air cne u 

. t-vi^r-e is supposed to be one 
intelligence officers, and there P - 

9 . of the group, and it was up to 

political leader of that trip, of the g - 

to select someone who will go there. 
me to select forget- to goj j,^ 

r. want to go there and never .co -^ 8881 

_ rnv son, and t-tiay 

-- , 1T - T " will go out or my !>w* * ' f-WB 

hack But, first of all, I win y 

baCK " « ^ - family. Then, 

. . , t aq ree Nobody can take membe 
didn t agree. ; , *We methods whjtfc j 

secondly, they say r know too much an the f^P 

_ c v, n t and 2 hours you tell • 

they grab you. give you some shot. .. j|| f|j| 

everything. shoc ^ yQU are oHay ;; r? |g 

And then they give yu * 

*- rm Who was going was my • 

a hark So, I cannot go. wno y - 

They send you back. t>o, that^M 

. . _ co I didn' t have opportunity 

deoutv at that time. So, x v'£a*ig 

P y , ' rt«r»ortunity which always-. 


.outv at that time. ZnOTiSS 

ld . of course, .1 look for other opportunity which a^ay 

„ problem with my son. because without him I cannot . ^ 

P ^ ^ f iaht in the party 

Finally in 1967. when was the fight 4#|® 

. chief of main 

ower I got order from the to us ^-^S 

a • ni stration Soviet minister of defense, to us ^ 
olitical administration, 
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.11 power which I have to protect the first, secretary an _ 

president in power before they want to fxre hx 

a i,. <o too late , and the v&ejSnj 
- After then they realxze xt - - 

liberals go .ore and .ore to power. They want to save him. . - • 

liquidate the liberals, and then after that, liquidate h “ ,, : 4 

typical Soviet way which X didn-t. because his son war »y best 


friend. He was in military service. | 

i-vxat- familv and from everybody else 
And I know from that tamxxy •; n 

the man is: 

because if was. hot situatxon xn - 

. , must be absolutely 

finished. To somebody protectxng 


crazy- - JZifrM 

So X didn't anything to help him stay in the powe ^ 

nothing. They said, I want to use troops, and I dxdn t ha ^..^ 

/ , rooDS x ju st control ministry of defense whog 
any power to troops. J ?u '(4 

control troops or some other people. • :M 

So l can - except pick up some five my friends a» g 

cell them take machine gun and kill central committee. But^ 
is not banana republic to do this way. so X did. t anything , 

called me and told me. you didn't what -g 

told you. X said. X know, comrade generab. He said, you k^ 

T Mld yes I know. It was like Monday or- J 
what it means. I said, yes, r an 

tWm; 

Tuesday. • w ^ 

Saturday, and that time I always prepared my 

stronger defection than before. I must go a little bit bade.. 

Xn February , we and the Soviet party celebrated themed W 

L j 
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and y * 67 . And I came home and I hold my son, John. # 

cannot go anymore ho Chase pannes. They up drink after 

drink, and you go ho poor people, and have lechures an e ^ 

d they don't have, bread, ^you 

them how socialism is super, ^ 

kn °“' WAnd my son hold me. veil. how about that - 

„ din Free Europe all hhe hime. and he sa , _ 

Kadro Free Eu p OOIMnu nist country, huh 

race hhe car. and I cannot do hhah in ... 


race the car, . . united States. So, 

I can do that in Great Britain or 


:^m 


T can do that m wiw . ^ 

wa. thinking , it ^ " ~ «" ~ ~ M 

■ Pny . roneral to defect- ||j M 

reason for Genexax. 

. t\ yrnnH reason? - 


0. a. good reason? - 

v * so I said, John, let's do* ‘and prepare- *|^|g 
A.- Yeah- So 1 SdiU ' _ 

when I saw the fight in October, how it start again, y ^g|| 

^ ot imagine these guys in the Folithureau. how they call^ 

each other has tarda and prostitutes and all these things ,, ; g 
Again, you must go and lie to people. Unity o* the par y. « 

These angels, great leaders. is to dafv 

so, I go to my son and his girlinend. who tod|V 

V the way they said was my mistress «*>en.r||| 
his wife who. by the way. tn y 

„ fecCed They have daughter. 1 told him. okay. 9 

defected. They y contact American Embassy 

prepare it. She did the best gob. . . ^ 

two or three times- 
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^ ^ through this girl and her friends. They|^^g 

, , -H-arhe it. one general, 

■ ce attache or cultural attacne . =? 

told the press attacne ^ 

i. rt „iH like to defect if they can 
they didn't say name. who wouid like ^ . 

. • Thev said no because the 

help somehow. Tney *-* • . . 


^ r; 

would take 


help somehow. They s ^ me to " contact thei:|J|| 3 g|g 

like provocation .. Tliey tli 9 ll ?^ t . ; : -w 1 

embassy. -. ■ *;•• ■ '■ ' v,.- ''• 


.--‘v-a,*,.;;; . ••• • ' • • . •• • ' 

' 'v, he cross the border, we will help him. £ |||,i|g| 5 f(|g| 

Bu t when he cross t 

that time. X .don* t need help, honestly. * ■ . ^ 


Wao Vi* w -v 

■ . . . me you know what it means 

and when the general official told me y ,. > .?*<?; 

X know what it moans • 


.■>*•*' ,v+j 



qeilciax , — 

because his wife works for Hungarian - her father was 

prominent Hungarian fascist. • # ‘ - 

He publish article and said, what I did 

• -cerv of defense was actually sabotage- ofrr y^i% 
position in the ministry of der yy:* 

military readiness. Xf somebody say so. you ^t 

wait too long. Communist death penalty because lb as , - ■ 

cracked. ,/■ . . _ • 

so, I told my son John, tomorrow, we are leaving. 

.. tlf riend, and left Sunday morning, 6:00 

So, he pick up his girlfnen 


'%♦>/. Jf-it 
* : ' 


r 
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because I thought the — poUce.^r 

■"■'•*• H^P^ves; 5 ' And I used the 






because ± .uwuyuv. ; v , ,.. ^ :.. .; ■ ; •• • • ; 

' p ^ ies fW^m 6i — ^gpp 

■ W V '' ; ^ich I think is the best, because. I'm s«^S§gp^ 

simplest" way. which .,.,■ ■S-'SfeWW- ' , 


£» ~ ' .. : •*. •'- • . . -V. : * ■ *. - -■ *.- v. ' ' ■' v» - . -• • : . - ~’Y‘V ->• . : - . •. *. -7 :•• 

the intelligence slices they think everything too. 

complicate. ’ . • ~ / 

— _ —.jsx r\4 


■* rf . rZ ;. 5 *w. y i ; . . 


V-yejTT^'. Y?S^ ''Vw'7" ,* 7^'vre'^vr 


’V-v: mv office And we want to take 

ministry of defense Y , ^ -v • • .' - ^ ■■ 

'■ . . •„• American Embassy, but she.^: sard^^^^gv,, 


in front of the office. 


j • ' IrAr v; *.V i'> 


T», A :> 5 ' . m-r -ri* vf v.« 


ministry of aetenbe j — • • . / 

enothetlili^ho helpeh contact h^tican Embassy, hut 

she cannot go. So, she stayed. ... ,. ,. t : V; , . ■■■• 

~ : — c* f nT 'lllV: 1 V- ^‘Vt-/****’ 


)t go., ' so, .- .she stayed.. ... : , . ,>-- ;'. ■■■• 

' ^ t j i ^ r ask for passports. forn^>; : 'Mf C 

SO. we left-. What I did, I ask tor P P . .. 

' . . « -I-*.-. . r ^.'". •' .'•;. ... 


So, we ietu- . . • *• . v 

: - V 1 00 siciiitg to Poland in. the weekend. It ' was 
son and me to go ski my • •* ■ - 

. hprause they give me diplomatic passport. Th&f . 

one mistake, because tney y . 

. t ,j »-r«iri st oermit, visit ; . * /•»£*»' • ■•• . 


one mistake, Decaux — jr . . ., ; 

• • she just asked tourist permit, vislt 

girlfriend of my son, she 3 U 


giriirieuu ~ : - , v:- : 

• : -it-: was iust two small pages, no picture m . 

Bulgaria , and xt. was just 


Bulgaria, and ic w , 

. Lu. '•;!•> ;•••: _ 1 che never^‘had any ptoblem^^ ^ ^-^^-^f-. ; 

Bulgarian and Russian language. She never 'IS* SgftS 

And we play game finally. First, then I ask 


iUlU wc --V . V/-;. • >• :■ 

passport. 1 want to go to Poland. Once we were on the road^,., . 

we play game. We are going to Bulgaria. At that time, yo, 

have permit to go to Bulgaria through Yugoslavia, and you have ^ 

Yuaoslavia. Once I- defected, they_. : 

three days to cross to Yugoslavia „ ^ £ 

rancel it, this permit. , . . 

So we didn't have problem in Hungary. Cross border 

to Yugoslavia. We wait. We were there 6:00 Monday 

Prom friend of mine, who was my best friend, a doctor, he to 

me how to handle it in the village corporal. He was ready go , 
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problem with, your country, tell me what you want. He sar . 


' . • halnnev x know the regulations, 
don't give me this baloney. 

■ _ ct-at-ion let me wait in the 

They took me to the station, 

hallway 30 minutes - longest 30 minutes in my life 

tell you. and they talked behind the closed door 


tell you, and tney 

telephones: And finally he came out. and the boss came 

Che station and said, let him go. I don't know if they 


, T think in this 

already have message, because of t e -- 

rloa They told me. they said we contact Amerrcan. — 

can mention 


Embassy. They send message everywher . , ■ :-V: ; 

^ -in Trieste look for American consular • ; 

Get me out. So, I was in Trieste, ' 

And generally X look. X was lost. ** finally one guy 

me where it is. I went to the consulate, and the next 

was in Washington. 

q. you first arrived in U.S. custody by going to t 

U.S. consulate in Trieste? 

A. Yes. •••" 
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with me, because he was originally bom in Yugosla . 

cannot do that legally. take me secretly across the border- ^ 

Italy. I' refused because, he wanted to go back, and they 

kill him. 


, ■ • ■ .. - . l8 

so. we were at 6 = 00 morning in that village. We. ' 





wait in .the forest. After then. 9:00. we go to Italian 





wait * • e . . . - • - ‘ w 

• . . f: r>y~ nnp dav Trieste,- 

. f nr visa Visiter for 0110 ciay# , - 

consulate -.and. .ask for 


Cvjiio u.jlcluw^- 

ni -rl friend of my son the time 
harbor . They give the visa to gxrlfnena o y „ J| 

/-« — _ . — « r» 



which I can show you all these papers Monday. SO my passpo^gg^ 

and my son. diplomatic passport, they said we cannot , 3 ive J|g® = 
to you because you have such a position. There was Parlian^^.g^ 

and so on. When you come back, they will kill you. ' 

; ^ , • it's changed. We - V 

: I said, look, in 

, . nii iq t know they want^to^ 

have Dubchek and all these thirig - ' * 


copy 


Maybe you will be interested later or* — “ ' 


\ 'Vv- 4 ^ 'V- " i - •' 4* , *■; »•■. . 

And so don't worry. And the guy said. no. no. no, come ba|| 


. . -V 

V* : * t 


ruivji — — 

1:00, which was not pleasant because I supposed 
parliament. I'm sure they look for me. I was covered by ,. ^ 

INTERPOL., 

So. What can I do? Wait again in the forest. 
back 1:00. and the counsel talked to me. And if you know 
Italy, S million people what were communist, you see everyone 
communist and Russian agent. So. again he talked to me. 1^ -J 

said. look, it is not your business. You cannot go back, he 

* O A ■ 


repeated. I cannot tell him I don't want to go back. So. 

r 


1 . 
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and then the next day you were tlown to Washington. 
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D . C - 


, H _ v Next day I drove the car from 
A. No, second day. Nex * 

i ct- o-r t flew to New York. . 

Trieste to. Rome, and day after I lie __ - 

i- hat when people defect to the. 
Q . it's my understanding that wnen P y . ^ 

united States, you- re normally debriefed? 

A. Right. 

. • f first debrief take place? In Italy 

q. Where did your first aeDrie 

or in the United States? - 

A Here. Here in the United States . well. *»“*• 

small in Italy, where the guys asked me who I am. what 



'•'iff® 



I showed them ID . • 

Q. Did the debrief that you went through in the m 

States touch on any POW/MIA issues? 

A. You mean, if I said so? 

Q. ves. Did yon talk about the hospital m 

Korea? Did you talk about the three flights? 

A I think so. Not three flights, no. 

Q_ YOU talked about the Korean experience but not the 
Vietnamese, or do you remember. 


: ' V ’ *: •’ 


, . ?Vh?§§1|s. 

faikiM about more 

A . I think about Korea, we were talking • • ■ .“;JSgr 

t-alkina a lot about Vietnam, but what I want 
details, we were talking a lot 


details. - , nw 

to say is I don-t think that time anybody has interes 

Most discussions were about general policy., orientation. • „ 

There were already r the talks induce- between Vietnamese an . 


- 
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what are the Russians orders 
Americans, so their interest was, what 

as most distinct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR. ERICKSON: ^ 

when vou came to Washington 
q It's my understanding, . .. . ' i '-’ 

* nrartice you were debriefed . 

jj Q t as is common practice, y . ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q . in this debrief, did anyone ask you about any PO . 

issues, or did you volunteer any, if you can re . - ' 

A x- thin* it was - it was both ways, but most t 

discussions were about Korea. Discussion about Vietnam, it.^^ 

was not major issue. _ 

« j situation in Koraa, what 

0. When you mentioned the situati 

#=> t-hat were debrief ing y° u « 
th. reaction, it any. of the people that ^ 

or were they just taking notes? 

a Question and they take notes. They 

A. They have a question a • 

notes, yeah. debriefing? iS-fr 

q. Did you ever see any report from yo _ '■ 

A. Never. • 

_ . ^v.or- vou were considered a good 

o Do you recall whether y 



A. Never. • 

_ . ^v.or- vou were considered a good ;!g|8pP 

q . Do you recall whether y • . 

source? That is. a person with access to provide reliable^^^ 


information? 


« i . ■’ • y ’ * 


mationr .* 

A . can I tell you something? Everybody repeat to 


A. <~aii j - — • - 

it is super, this information. «hat can I say? «*ohody 
toW me - - nobody never guestioned me if things which - , ,, 
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are wrong or- right, never. -- _ 

o. Were you able Co speak English at this time, or- did 

you have an interpreter? 

A. Interpreter. .„.j 

Q . were you given a polygraph at this time? I; 

A... ' Yes . ■? 

Q was there ever any correspondence written to J 

discredit you as a source of information? 

A. I don't know. 

Q . then I trust you don't have any copy of any ,^g 

correspondence that you're aware of. . .J| 

A. No, no. * . ’ 

. jj rated that DIA hired you in 
Q . i believe you indicated cna 

IS that correct? ?u 

A. I think on April 7. 

Q. Of 1981? -|| 

A. Yes. 

Q. HOW did you come to work for DIA? . 

A.r I was recruited. 

q . DO you know who was responsible -for hiring you «| 





iiilflti 


mmm 

R " ipgff 

V./sW-ri. ~ 


why? 


No. .• 

Do you believe that DIA trusted your informations 

well, they say yes, if if 13 true - | 

Did any DIA officer ever talk to you about your 
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A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


of POM'S either from Korea or Vietnam? 

Yes . 

Was this interview recorded? / 

Yes. 

Was it under oath? . ... 

NOC all of them. I think one or two. when they 

4 < 


♦ ■ K i jlrQf 


A‘V.* * 

j&4 - 

7 




f-.« -.- U rTSrL'- 

*"* 4»' • 

' • •• : . •■•(:7V . . 
. 7’»4 V- 

A. Not all of tnem. x — ‘ # 

• a* rituals It was when the book was publishe 
talked to me individuals. 

1 year ago or 2 years ago. s . 

Q what book are you referring to? 

A Red Cocaine. ht that time. X d on- 1 think it vas 

recorded, but when they talked to me recently, everything - ^ 

recorded. . MR o£ficers talked to you 

Q. well, how many times have DIA office 

about POW-s approximately? ■ 

, . „ ee k or the week before, X thi 

A. Including last ween 

, nH after then a group of people. 

times. Three individuals, 

q. You started working for DIA in 1981? 

A. Right. . * ' 

Q. when was the first time, if you remember, that 

anybody in DIA talked to you about POW's? • 

A After the book was published. X think a years ago. 
q ^e book was published in 1990 is my understanding. 

A. Okay, in that case, it is 2 years ago. 
q What did you tell the DIA officers when they 

interviewed you about your knowledge of POW's? 

r ! . 
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A. 

X think generally what 

things . 


Q- 

About North Korea and 

A. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Are you in a position 

information that you told them? 

A. 

No- 

Q- 

Do you believe, based 


• * - V® ^- ■ 


J-,^ V ^ . * 


_ 

.Via • 

- he 

.-• v .'i- i. £:ru3 • 


experience, than the United States Government has the 
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A. 

Sure. 

12 

Q- 

How would we do this? 

13 

A. 

How you will do that? 

14 

Q- 

Yes? 

15 

A. 

X guess go to 

16 

and f ind 

people who are in the life and 

17 

Q- 

In summing up, very briefly. 


•- — .. ,;_v ’ 


■•■"•*;. :• I', «-r. 
■ ' ■ 

• ' *-^a‘ '.%» o>- 


• * ♦ ”> ’ !• s* Vj&ljV. 

lo&k at the archive ^ - , 


that I've understood your tescxu^- ^ • 

,th If for some reason you've changed 
put words in your mouth. If tor 

your mind, or nayhe X misunderstood your answers, pieas 


correct me. 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. 


. j c^av that your testimony is that 
, But I've gathered today that yo 

anetors and medics conducted experimental drug 
military doctors ana «i 

• ™ u s POW's during the Korean War in 

and other testing on U.S. euw 




. ••• '*y vJcu*i: 

-VfeiMv-- 

■' • 
; .r 

- -• ■ 
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Korea. 


Yes . 

f t-hpse U S POW' s were taken from Korea-; 
That some of these u.&. - . 


Not from Korea, from Vietnam. 

_ . „ o rnw « were not taken from Korea to 


SO, U.s. POW'S were 


A. NO 


’ okay. That U.S. POrs were eaten fro. Vienna, in 

^ lah 




late ' 65 . ear . g d on to R U ssia?\Tj|ggjg 

spring of '67 to Czechoslovak and 


A. Yes. .. 

q. And that you learned this indorsation, all o r ' J|g| 


fro. basic documents. fro. attending certain .iiitary cou^^ 

lectures, and fro. personally seeing the U.fe. POW s that w 

moving fro. Vietnam to Russia? • 'l|P§ 


v 

t f v ‘ a''.- , 


A. xes. . * 

_ nn 7 c POW' s .that: 

Q . 00 you believe that any of these 70 to . 

fro. -65 to -67, are still alive today in the soviet bigg 
you saw, from £>-> co 

Dni ° n? They were yoUnlll 

A. I think so. I think it's possible. They y : 

P eOE>le - —a . week orl0’"l 


1 .. t aslc you if between now and a week or~10_^ 

q i'd like to ask you x 

days. when I notify your attorney that your transcript ^ 


days, wneu x — ^ feei ^ 

back, 1 hope that you can review some of your notes, a^d 
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! 

^ ro rhe review of the transcript, and 
free to bring your notes to the revie _ 

_ i-o US for verification of your 

provide any other documentation to 

story. '• 



q Again, between after this deposition and when you 

review it. if you can thin* of any other peopie or 

rro to I'd ask that you write 
or organizations that we can go . . 

-o V 4 ew the transcript . 

on the piece of paper as you revi ^ 

A. I will be helpful as much as possible. • 

Q . if the archive files were made available 

^hr-irfinn which organization's files .• 

this committee without restriction, whr 3 . . 

Shouid we look at first? Which wouid provide the most 

information for us on this situation we're tabbing. about? . 

A. I think the archives of defense council, archrves^o^. 

ministry of interior, and ministry of defense. ^ 

Q you mentioned earlier that you recalled 

talking to DXA officials on five different occasions. 

like to go through each one and make sure whether you remember ^ 

f 
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whether you uax.ce, about the Korean hospital drug experience, 
number one. an, — 

Vietnam being moved through ho Russra. 


' -j.. ... / ’-(•* 

► JLliy uwvv^v* — • • •#?'3 £a 

„ fc , 1M , time you talked to PIA ott^als.^^. 
When was the first txm y 

r-.-: ’ ‘ 

• '$&&& : 


on row matters that you can remember? 


A. 


' - -A 

* ‘*'\T V* * r ^ , • 


^ _ .. firs t time was when the book was , 

A When X talked to 

. , one qentleman from DIA, from the office which^ . 

published, and one gentlemen ^ .-^pr 

P ’ ^onprallv about the book, about 

rake of POW. he talked to me generally , ; .g8S|S§ 

the drugs. It it in true they test the drugs in Korea. 

^ i afpr* a. second time- .. . 

talked to me a year later ••• -/"V . 

h3rk T he first time he talked to you, Vr- : 

q. Let me go back. me *-•*- _ iv 

, h _ f alked to you about the drug testing / 

then, was in 1990, and he talked to y • : 

at rhe hospital in Korea? 

A. Right. • .' 

. • n or did you mentio A 1 * anything to XB t- *- • .^^P: 
q. Did he mention or aia y« 

• ~ aircraft from Vietnam to 

about the three flights m Sovret aircraft (.< ■ 

and on to Russia? 

A. No. » •. v 

q ^ second time that you spoke to him? 

A . It was continuing about same things. He .probably , 

studied and come back. And «e discussed same things. ., C 

. Q . so. once again, during the second interview, you 

talked only about Korea and not about Vietnam. : 

A. No, no. ' ’ 

q When was the third interview? 

r 
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ago. 


A. 

Q. 

A. 


" — rT. -av 2 or 3 months: 

The. third interview ^ : 

^ - «v,™ during that interview? 

And did you talk about' Korea, during ; _ . , 

. * .* falk most _about Vietnam 


U - * 

. . ♦-•aiir most about Vietnam 

X think in this interview we talk most .ah. _ . 


A. I tmnit in 

actually, when talk to me; next week 
because the gentleman - actually. . •■ . 

he flew to Vietnam with some legation to look at the 
n ... v.-im where he can 


he flew to Vietnam .u. he can oJNK 

and mostly we discussed Vietnam to tell him whe 

So it was discussion about it- 

documents in 

q. was Korea mentioned during that interview! _ 

I don't think so. 

Then the next interview was a D» official! 

Xt was with a group of. I think, four or five 

Mr. Green knows these people. 

Was Korea discussed during that interview! 


A. 

Q- 

A. 

people . 

Q- 


- *-• •** 

■ rs^m^ 
- ' 



Was Korea aisv- u «- . 

NO , it was Vietnam. They said tfet they -e . happL^gjfc 


A. 

v_. _ f. didn't discuss it- 

that I told them about Korea, but we did 

Everything was Vietnam. H 

MR. GREEN: Excuse me. Was that after your 

. . . ^ senate Select Committee staffers? 

interview with the senate o 

THE WITNESS: Right. 

BY MR- ERICKSON: 

q. When was your last interview? 

A The last one was last Tuesday, last week Tuesday. 

M d it' was just about Vietnam, again. They go to more details 

from the first interview. 
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21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


coo if X have this correct;. ^ 
Q. Now, let me sum up and see xf X ha _ \*jgp 

your five interviews with DIA - the first one was after the,.- 

publication of the booh Red Cocaine. And during th,t 

interview with DIA. you only talked about the Korean Wj? 


POW'S? . . ~ ; 

A. Yeah. 

0. Your second interview took Place with DIA about a 

year later, and you only talked about -- 
A. It was the same gentleman. 

Q. But you only talked about Korea. Your third ^ 

interview, which took place approximately 3 months ago, Whl f||jj| 
would have been August 





13 

A. 

I would say August, 

14 

Q- 

You talked for the f 

15 

about Vietnam? 

16 

A. 

Right . 

17 

Q. 

And you talked a lit 

18 

A. 

Yeah. 

19 

Q. 

About 5-6 weeks ago, 

20 

to you. 

After that time, you 


1 1. 



• ••• 



only caiK.eu auuut - — — - 

you had another interview with DIA,. and you only talked 
Vietnam and not Korea? 


^ :Hr v 


A. 




v^|pjRSy! 

No. The Senate investigators --.I think they 
to me more about Korea than Vietnam. 

r~ 
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Q. I'm not asking you what our investigators talked. 
about. But the fourth and fifth interview with DIA took plaq^ 
after our investigators talked to you? ... 

A. Right. It was just about Vietnam. . * • 

q. I have no more questions. I want to thank you 
coming. If you have anything that you want to add to t^Jjj 
record, or anything you want to say. I always give the 
the opportunity to say anything that you want to. Please 
there's no requirement that you say anything. _ 

A. Maybe after I read. ... .... ^$§fl 

q. well, I will notify your attorney as soon as I 

the transcript and make arrangements for you to come. 


m 


A. Okay. 




MR. ERICKSON: Let's suspend the deposition. ^ 

o.oa n m the ta&ibg of the instant. 
(Whereupon, at 2:26 p.m., tue ' * ygj* 


deposition was suspended.) 

Signature of the Witness 

SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN to before me this . — — da ^ 

, 19 * 









NOTARY PUBLIC 


My Commission expires: 


* * 
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ion» escorted by v — 

On 2 Novemberl99^^»™«" interview was: Did Jan Sejna- ever 

— — * « initial Hpbri ef i na by be di sou ssed med i ca 1 

*BBT>eported that during f ^ om Ko rea to'Russia during the war 

research and the transfer of ^ remember what information, pertaining to 

Vietnam, S was diseased; dVs £*££*3? sa'idVc^d 

SotYYcauTmedYcaY tSt'SJ pf POWs from the Vietnam War and their subsequent 
transfer to Russia was discussed with^B^r 

rtHfc* emphatically '“Y^^a^I.UVv^ewed 1 by Ni ? ck"Eftim'iades < I P0W/M1A, in May 
fgg’l" 9 h 0 : S rir g TMsTnVeryiew,%hn;X W al testing on U.S. POWs from Korea was 
discussed. No mention of Vietnam was made. 

a nf,-™ fhp findinas of a complete review of DIA holdings of 
The above seems to confirm the fin conducted^ by OIA DIW3 and POW/MIA. No 

there any references to the ^ a e n f S d e T c ° ssion of a 198 6 article, written by Joe 
OougTas s^nd ^h a t talks about medical 

l"mii r ar a re U s r e^h' ^h^lS. conduced in Vietnam by the’ Russians but that , 
he had no firsthand knowledge of this. 

Sejna rep orted that he. had been informed^ ”1', *£ suS^thYt 

„ sXAad Wom^o-il n POWs and was not a credible witness. He offered to 
obtain a copy of the letter for us. 

Sejna said that during hi s ^s°cUtion wt i^i doi nglo- 
occasions tried to have fy an eleventh time. 

He said he was working w ’ th- J^ before the Senate Select Committee because he 
stated that he would not test! y . f . . w if e anc j son . Eyen if he was 

concerned with his security - and Maryland is better that a jail in 

subpoenaed he W °V^ pd ° tha 9 t wil ] Urn ^ Legro and John McCreary have reported that, 
Siberia. He mentioned that ' Wi 1 1 iam 1 L g^ ls supposedly to have said that he 

during their interview o f 2^ctobe^0^ nvesti gate this aspect of the POW 

would be willing to go to t0 invest 9 

issue flMPdenied this statement. • 

t _ , . 

^ wa<: mttemDtina to contact friends of his in 

including his stepson, to determine if anyone connected wi t^he 
1,11 Korea "die" ie’s"ti^-gram and” POW transfers were stlll alive. If 


■ • .-$$£$■ : 
v v 

■ • 'r"» 


- ’ - - . • 1 ' * 

• /•-: • 

/• .• 


■V? * 


.V f~«.v , • 


r 


. i-k*. ii <; and testify as to their knowledge of 

would attempt to have them come to t limiting his search to Korea or 

this issue. It was unclear whether^ was 

whether his search would invo f un< j t his endeavor but wou-ld -Wait 

unti 1^ after H<Tdid not want to do anythin, to aa.barras^ tho 

current administration. 

reiterating that he wanted to do his best 
Throughout the lntennew.l^^Pkept reite ? 0 the u.S. 
in providing information that would be helpful to 


"intelligence Officer 
2 Nov 92 
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SUBJECT : 


Armed Forces Medical Intelligence Center 

Studies and Analysis Division 

ATTN: Mr. Matt, Chief 

Fort Detrick, Fredrick, -ID 

Reeuest for Information: POW/MIA Reouirement (U) 


. ..-a* Vl{\£ A* • 


. .. 


bUDOCUI. ^UUtav 

1. yi The Defense Intelligence ^""^^^fuHes^^ 

and missing in Action is tasked ^ •£££•'$, country during all 

of Americans who became offiC p i<; followinq up on unaccounted forg^|g^ 

conflicts. One element of the Special Office i. - 

as a result of the Korean conflict. 

2 . Recently this office received wnflNc^ The.V}|^ 

and_1954. he saw documents that reported on a .g|j| 

program in which Soviet and . They were conducted at a 

subjects for va rious drug and radiation tests ^ was d1rected by thaM» 

-ijp****! r h ° sp '&l Jjawlder the Military Health Administration. 

Central Military Hospital . GR1J i^i^GRU and Air Force Research v^eJ^ 

Other participating agencyygr*- So 1 d with the project were Major : ; T| Sipfa 

and Sci entific Cente r, gMPff™; ■ Cardiologist, Centra Military 

W^ctor. Central Military Hospital. 

3. ore interested ^ 

organization. Of particular . the 1950s; the Central Military Hospi tal . ^ 

. any*iiBB^hospital operating in North Korea from 1950 through 

1954 . # *• 


,. UX Point of contact fo^OIA/POH-MIA is Nicholas Eftimiades. commercial/ 
5. yl Your assistance in this matter is greatly apprecia 


■ • c; -p 


■ r‘ sg' 

■ ’I '■ * 

V* 'Li*. 






ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Chief 

Special Office for Prisoners 
of War and Missing in Action 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


, puooncc To provide updated information and an^jnterimassg^ment on 
assertions concerning U.S. Korean War POWs made byJLlJ "T- 

2. RACKGROUNO : ' 5 a Recently IwT 

open source exploitation program fo J approxma y y tes t subjects int 

alleged that during the orean «a i beha“or“odification experiments^ 

Subsequent 5 to^the^conci us ion d o f g the tests, several dozen POWs were executed. ^ 

3. n.eniecinu/rnHCLUSIOH: On 02 Ap HI ^ °‘ A 

(0SC-3B). He showed no deception indie . . . q d— f orC es on American 

i^investigating’and^nalyzing the source' s 

reported information. 

POW-MIA has conducted i n te rv i ews ^ n ^ n a ” f ^^ n Q [^ ^ refute the source's 
archived intelligence materials P ''Government did have 

allegations. We heve determined th t^^^ ^ ] personnel, operating in 

a large hospital facility, starte^v personnel identified by Mr. 

North Korea during the war The«P»,medicai p ^ specia , 

Witts’^ '■ had the placement and acc ... , n North Korea and China. Caucasians 
^Serrogation facilities were ^’"“’"itiSeans were^ described by returned 
believed to have been Sonets or East Eui rop. sens « Intense 

U.S. POWs as directing operations at one of^the^ ^ pract , ced at both 
interrogations ?nd environmental cP M has interviewed Soviet 

%\"T^ SrtnSrrn^cS^ctivities in North Korean POW camps. 

4 . ^ ^ r “i A n rrdfpio«trc t derr 0 chr«Te mA ' and the 

U.S . Department of State. _ Pre f .. p ss to relevant records and persons. 

«! 

- Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). 

Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

s niA/POW-MIA POC is Nicholas Eftimiades, COMMERCIAL/STU III (703; 


(X 




: .^SSv'T-* 



-0418/PCW-MIA 

-i. PURPOSE: A TO provide information_for ajpropow 
diplomatic demarche to the 

2 POTNTS OF MAJOR INTEREST: 

a . oarin, - 

September 1990, Air For J e fUS( ~ SO urce on Soviet Prisoner of War 
United States Government (U ) alleqed that some of the POW 

(POW) interrogation teChn £?!L d * 0 n research conducted during the 
handling techniques were bas me dical, psychological, and 

'Korean war. This research P experiments performed on 

drug-induced behavior TO ^^ X ^^ed that a number of American POWs 
American POWs. Source als ^ +. Hq *-^«ts. subsequent to the 


.5 v 


Z7r Source also stated the A 

were executed at ^e. conclusion o^the^es^ offic . for 

completion of Operation Desert ' (dia / P ow-MIA) was informed 

Prisoners of War and “J" 1 ( “n initial interview with „ 

Of the investigative lead and conducted a 

the source. 


b. -mm p IA/POW-MI A conducte d int elligence 6 ^^ 

review of open sourcel^eratuir^^^^^^^^^^ was tasked to 
materials. The as well as Current sources 

"search archived intelligence^ P D) eleme nts were 

and defectors. D e P a « me "^ °L?aa?ivl and analytical effort 
similiarly tasted. Theinvesg received from the 

culminated w^ a report of^investigatn ^ 1992 whUe the 

• information Sloped does "^"f^ntfol^he source's 
operation it does confirm 1 lo £ atlon of field elements and 

report such as the existe instit utions in North Korea. In 

of - . _ n confirmed the correct names , 

addition, developed inf ormat 1 individuals identified by the 

placement, and access of ®® v ®£ . background that the source 

‘•source. - Also, it should be noted as bacxgr 2o ^ 

has provided reliable ^formatxon^o ^USC^ was ; 

po lygraphe^on 0 the essential elements of the reported information 
with "no deception indicated." 

c. JM. Source's Report: ^uring ^^^^n^othe^United 

and testing program e^ ^ T be program was initiated 

Nat^^^POWs as. laboratory P Med i C al Administration of the 
by the then Soviet Union s M join tly with medical personnel 

Ministry o_f_Defense and c onducted ^^ th y Administration and 

from the 
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Korean doctors. Testing was done in a #^built hospital in 
North Korea. Analysis was conducted nt^w*r y , . 

Military Hospital and the Air Force Research Institute. 

/ -i \ T he druq experimentation program's primary 
(1) ine aruy ^ , - mn Hifvi.na human behavior and 

objective was to develop methods of ^dxfjxng^ * studie d the^- 

destroying psychological re • mental, conditions on American 

effects of " ar t?"; s dr TsecondarJ^ oSjeStlte of the program was to 

t?itn e wSm^»anS sovXt y doctors under wartime 

conditions. 

/ 2 1 At the conclusion of the testing program a number 
of American POWs were execute^ ^e^ndividuals 

discussed^b^Departmen^Eight^t Administrative Organs Department 
of the Government) and the Soviet M ** in ® h source 

participants in the testing program. 

, Wt0Hf9n POW-MIA investigation and analysis has confirmed 
„„ „ iGovernmlnt did have a large hospital 

that the personnel, operating m North 

facility, staffed . special POW interrogation 

K°«a during the way- I" add: ition ^ a ^ nd Hulcden , china 

faci'lities were maintained in bioloaical warfare testing 

(Mukden " as . the J^°“! ; 10 n ca °c as ians believed to have been Soviets 
or°East EU ^“scried by returned US POWs as 

directing interrogation operations £oth faclli l . also 

interrogations and environmental^control^te^ J these ^ ^ 

practiced at both faciliti cannot be directly linked to 

^h^^Se&hoSpiiarba^ on currently available 
information. 

_ has queried the 
on this matter. The 

lW. confirmed the existence of theAir Fo^eHealth Research 

a^ltSTher than medically treating 

North Korean civilians. 


At the requestofDIA, 


3 . 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


* T All available intelligence and open sources have 

, * *i“ / . I* 4-o collect information on the Sov iet^ffffWBr drug 

been exploited to collect detai i e d information on the 

experimentation program. more u 


,_ t __ ri artivities personalities, and organizations of 
program-re lated activities, P ^ is list ed in the enclosure 

the former ^ American unaccounted for from 

below. .To resolve the ^s«on°f^erican be obtained from the 
the Korea^jar^dd^nal informa ^ ^ common „ e lth o£ 
current , . this would include archival 

Independent States. At a m information and develop 

^tfonir^radr^^ow-up 

document their fate. 
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further leads 
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- i.^A^/M Kl A^&m0BatmK0Bi agencies were as 
1. £j &0Pr t J Participating y 

follows: ; ' . v : . ^ py ;,. ■ .■•:• : . , .•■.-■■ "* 

. V- ,4> y *' t^T '■- \- r /'*- " ' v,ft * *•/ ' V* "\"'- . * . . . . ..... _'-. • .. _ . 

a pm^^B 9 Mf^tt ( GRU (Military Intelligence) 


Department 8 in, 1954 ,.-.... _ . 

(Administrative Organs Department) 




Military Council of the Ministry of Defense 

( 1 ) ! 

( 2 ) • 

( 3 ) 

General Rear Services Department 

Air Force Research and Scientific Center 

^dS|^HB 0 B|MMBniedical departments and personnel 
who had involvement with drug testing on American 
POWs . 

m Central Military Hospital 4 HH 9 PP 

under the Military Health Administration. 


( 2 ) Major General 


(Army) 


( 3 ) Professor^HHMife*’ -Cardiologist, Central 
Military Hospital 

, a \ ProfessorJi«****-Brain Surgeon, Central 


( 4 ) ProfessorJp^W^WBrain surgeon, centra 
Military Hospital 

( 5 ) Professor«*ft*irPfychiatrist/Program 
ni rector. Central Military Hospital 
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~ participating soviet, agencies were as follows: 

a. Main Medical Administration of the Ministry of , 

; Defense -i’'-':'-- =-;7 • 

b. Military Research Center 

( l) Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

c. GRU (Military Intelligence) 

d. KGB Department: ot Military Counterintelligence 

e Rear Services Department .-••• . 

... The fdlibwing Soviet medical departments and 

pirsiSnil «lio in 1950 investigated the Japanese biological 
warfare program in Mukden, China: 

a. Academy of Medical Science of the U.S.S.R. 

ZHUKOV, Verezhnikov, N.N. 

b. colonel of Medical Services , KRASNOV, V.D. 

c. Director of the Department of 

- ) Khubarov^ Medical Institute, Professor KOSARYEV, 

N . N - . • - . . 

d Docent in the Department of Microbiology of 

Khabarovsk Medical Institute, LIUKINA , E.G. 

e. Lieutenant colonel of the Veterinary Service, 
ALEXANDROV, N-A. 


Parasitologist KOZLOVSKAYA, O.L. 






DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGEN< 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 203 ^ 0 - 
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5 32 / POW^ 


5 JUWS 31 . 


SUBJECT: Request for Information^ Defectors^withdXnformation^s^ 

, -Pertaining to U.S. Persoim 

C+ "of the Korean conflict v 

1- «P^ ; The Defense intelligence Agenc y s ^Pjcial^of^ providing 

Prisoners of war and Missing. in A .^ricans who became missing 
the fullest possible accounting military conflicts. One '?j@ 3BSk 

while serving their country during all^mili ^ una ccounted-for,:-^^^ 

element of the Special Office is ron y :.^ Mi 

as a result of the Korean conflict. ' 




as a result or me- — 

... received an unconfirmed source |flH| 

2. )J Recently , thi united Nations' prisoners of wa 

report describing drug es i source alleges that between 1 9 5 

during the Koreau^Conflict. m in which Soviet and 

ahd 1 954 , he was Briefed on p 9 conducted medical and 

i^HI— 'doctors in n N ° rt 5 0 ws A number of POWs were 

behavioral experiments on U.N. POW ^ The p rogram was , directe<^gg| 

execut ed at the SS^ Mtwl^Ultary Hospita l tt —Ml ' 

the t Military Healtl^^aistration. Other ||^^g a ^g g Sc f e ntifiey^^ 
wece: th , e -° 1ect 

GeneCa i T^S^Sspit™^’profIsSoc Surgeon, ,-s^gjg. 

Central Military Hospi * Professor 

Central Military Hospital^ central Military Hospital. ■ 

Psychratrist/Program Director, cenc 

3 we. are interested in ^sj^d^^otlier 

Stl^ h Sfparti^aHnt^est is information 


SEiii 




a. 

1950s . 


' 4 testing activities during :th^g™H| 

Soviet or East European drug testing ' ' 

or ‘ 


b. The Central Militery 2o?th t Korea < frSfbo r through 1954.,v^^^; 
Soviet medical activities in Norm 


Soviet: meuiuai 

c; Any individual with information concerning^United^Na^ion^-^^^^^ 

Command Forces held prisoner of war or 
Korean conflict. 



i^^m. 




' w /f-nm'. i gc-'n— 19/55) was on the Soviet oc % ^®S^j^j 
Central cSLittee of the Communist Party. .,, . ;, _ , ... ^ 

Department T°Administrative^Organs^Department*<^^^^Central^^^ 

fe? Mt Force Research Medical 
Center. '. .', . v/V'-'- •' ' ' ■ . 

f Any East European, or Soviet diplomat or ^® ce ^ as 

officer stationed in s (sic), who was formerly . ; 

orovided the name of a defector, . « 

Poland 1 s Ambassador to Japan . ^ 

involved imPOW handling or | 
g . Any North. Korean official mvoi _ , ^ 

medical services. -\u. 

4 . int ^---^21^1^ F0W ' MIA SP6C ° Ce - 1 - 

' ^; S "ol; aesStance: In this; matter is greatly appceciatedg 





DENNIS tf.NAGY 
Executive Director 
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' [i‘ .£• -a» •' . •; " U ' \i *K'*$ *ri ,tV '■ 


medical experimemtatiom'pR^wkoreah war U.H. ROWS. 


...-.' : a A- 

.’- • . . 'ilk, r-.i..; ? 


>• ';-f p , ';C’-« 1 ' •• ’ 


1. RACKGROUND : A defector'whd bastieen £?££"?■: 4e«n^'«''eSeS e tHat during. 

exploitation program for subjects, in medical, psychological^ ^^pjspjStK 

Korean war American POWs were « ■ ex ^ r 'tmentsv.: Subsequent to, the 

and drug induced behavior; modification jxperim The source. has 

conclusion of the tests, several dozen thls program with "no 

undergone a polygraph examination on ,h is Know y • = ■> 

deception .indicated."- 'v^§M 


2. SIGNIFICANT POINTS 




■■■ 

.. v , ■ 1 

■ Oaring the Kor«« itor, 

utiiizod American ’^"n.t^^tio^OWs^^^^ #f ^ tests; 

number of American POWs we * *• . • 

- The program was directed by ^^^’tici^t^g^goicies were: Soviet-*' 
the Military Health Administration. d Ajr Forc(i Research and 

Main Health Administration. Soviet GRUj^W , r 

Scientific Center 


ctiidv the effects of various drugs and 

- *s Program objective was to stu y 

conditions on officers and pilots. 

- Test effects of depressants and hallucinogens gpf ' 

- Test exposure' to radioactivity. 

j under wartime conditions, 

- Train Soviet andfBfiBPdoctors unaer w 

. l4 ._j at the conclusion of the tests. 
American POWs were executed at the cone 


. ^ ip-. v;.v. - r -..V . 

■ * * k 1* ; •>•*.• 



•: . •; ' -\ 'V 


- Showed signs of experimentation 

o * 

- Autopsies were conducted 

- interred in North Korea 

3. rfcommenoation 

* Present diplomatic demarche to the« 

- Request access to historic records. 




’5>. v - 


it Government. 


• 


^| 2 X; 


- Request access to persons. 


. present questions to the Commonwealth of Independent States through 
POW/MIA Commission. 


4. POC for DIA/POW-MIA is Nicholas Eftimiades- 


V . 
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. management / clandestine support services 










oei-ense intelligence agency 

VVASHINGTON. O.C. 203*0 


2 7 APR 1992 



-0466/POW— MIA 


MBHORANDUM FOR THE ^^ t ^^°L°OF E D S EFEHSE (COMMAND. 

CONTROL, COMMUNICATIONS AND INTELLIGENCE) 

t-04 18 (U) 






G 


SUBJECT: Defense Intelligence Agency Report^ 

Information Memorandum 

i WSS$!?fh The enclosed intelligence report summarizes the 
rescOtTof a DIA investigation into possible drug " 

on U S Prisoners of War d uring the Korean War carried y 

personnel. The purpose of this (J=>)( , 

been executed upon its conclusion in 

*g&m) The source was well placed in that he personally saw 
2- yt&rtfP). in ® unrk - in North Korea that were forwarded 

progress reports on the work in Norm and Hinistry o£ 

to top leadership in source who has provided 

to Protect the source's identity and to ensure proper security is 
maintained during possible demarche and follow-up mvestigati 

activity.. 

t have furnished the attached report to the Secretary -- 
ancMDepmty secretary of Defense for their i "‘°^ 1 °?- ua ^°™| lly ' 
i n t e 1 1 icrence reports concerning American pn^ 

distributed within the Government tothe Nilltarydepartmen 
the intelligence agencies, the Department of State, the Y 

Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, the House POW/MIA 







' mm8BE GE£383& ' 


•• \ - 


COPY of 


Task Korea ace. However. as the attached intelligence report 
ioutd seriously impact/ongoing foreign policy activities of the 
United S States Government. X await instructions on any further 
dissemination of the subject report. 


1 enclosure: 

DIA ineniorandmo^^^ 

cc: 

PDASD, Mr. Ford 

DASO POW/MIA, Mr. Ptak 

DIA: DR, DD, COS, Chf POW-MIA 

GC: Mr. Allard 


it 





^ 


JAMES R. CLAPPER, JR. 
Lieutenant General, USAF 
Oirector 
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POW-MIA 


ilTED STATES GOVERNMENT 

memorandum 


-0347/POW-MIA 


Request for Polygraph Approval of I 


^ is a defector who has been working J 

forTTTn in' op en — ^^iy'hi^Ue^rthirdurin, the j 

approximately 10 T!! a £risoners of War (POW) were used as test 
Korean War American Prisoners I ' induced behavior? 

subjects in medical, Pgchological, and drug i" a 

modification experiments. The tests^ North Rorea 

^sequent ‘to KdS of the tests, several dozen POWs 
were executed • 

MMn^ Tnauirv has determined that the 
2 . -U7W) inquxry hospital facility, staffed by 

Govern ment did hav 1 ^ fc ? ng in North Korea during the 

medica p „ na Hon facilities were maintained in 

war. Special in g Caucasians believed to have been ? 

> Sovietfo^EaS? Europeans were described by -turned U. S. | 

were practiced at both facilities. . 

3 . -TW m )? Ass u mingj|MMP» ^rces^to ^^POlysraphed , 

ToSC- 3 B) a to administer a specific issue polygraph examination 
(OSClBJt^dminite^ine £ he ve racity of his statements 

r^frdiu^rug testing on American Korean War POWs. 





ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Chief 

Special Office for Prisoners 
of War and Missing in 


cc: 

0SC-3B 


APPROVED: 



DISAPPROVED:. 




-r^rn 



OPTIONAL- FORM NO. 10 
(REV. 1-80) 

GSA FP MR (41 CFR) I01-I1.0 
5010-114 1 

* O.S. CPOl 1990-262-041 /90244 





Memorandum 


Subject : 
To : 

Fr*om : 


Information on the fate of U.S. POW/tllAs 

Alan Petak f\ 

Joseph Douglass 

. '*; •-« / ~ n A associated remarks) is taken 

The following .in.formati.oi- ( . . - ff i ,>i «l of 

me iou fi gs of a former communist official ot 

from my notes of de ^ \ * s now an Amel 'i° an 

special importance, 


held a 


v J * * Ar ; 



npur tauuo t —> i— t i 

citizen. When he defected in lSGS^hej^. , — — ^ hi „ 
variety of top-level poaitions inj^*w— — ^ a ti >s Qf th# 

into first-hand -"tact with »£«» “££. X ‘ h . „eld „ere^ chief of 
highest sensitivity. A ' and 3eo retary of the Defense 

staff to the Minis « decision-making body in areas of 

rntellig^ice^counter- intelligence, and foreign policy in; 
the communist system. 

^Mgp»'\ U as a member of the decision-making 
That 1S ’ *u level communist officials fiom 

hierarchy, in “ mili tary and intelligence plans and 

around the world, and piiv « assessed within U.S. 

operations. His i ep t credibility and have been 

intelligence to be of f ormation has become available. To 

repeatedly confirmed as othei. no one has ever shown his 

my knowledge, although manyj^_^ . ^ fw exaraples taken from my 

testimony to e "V*" lain M hy I believe there may be considerable 
detail o^the 'fate of American POWs that has not yet been pursued. 







t intelligence, operating 

— . i . 1 i,«1 ;n : 




During the Korean war, « Union> Constructed a hospital in 
under instructions fiom hospital was built to treat 

North Korea. Qstensibly , ^the^ hosp^ ^ lntelllgenoe research 

casualties of th ‘ Soviet, and North Korean doctors 

facility in whieh!J^^HK» f extent South Korean. 

would experiment on U.S. ana, ; / 

prisoners of war. ^ 

SXmilitary intelligence operations in North Korea i>)6 ) 
- . . - fc.. direction of Soviet military intelligence. The - - 

...... -a-.- w ■ > 

operations in Hoi th Koiea w ^ 

Intelligence^ Adm ^ n ^ s ^ a ^„ North Korea under 

'General Staff. i"“ 


came 



. . . i was under his authority# int: / 

ver. The »o*p charge of the hospital waa 

official immediately in wjusr*^* socialist. 

’•r 


Tht 


diplomatic cover. The hospital 

• - 1 •; ^telj - - 

who was a hear t spec ialist 
Colonel Professoi from from yanous 

learned about the hospxta rre^^ and from brief iifTS to the 
official reports on the exp <^^^(M{kand a 

Defense Council by experts sue ' ^^vUmTdical team at the 
neurologist who was a so Korea and from other top-level 

experimental ^ospita^^orth Kox 
officials m 




V 



The 


i.ictified by the Soviet officials as 
experiments were J ^ Soviet objective was to 


preparations for the next war. The 
determine the strengths and . . . . * 


K )xmm^ 




the S 
survi 
war . 
psychological 
servicemen 


and operate x» — devised and 

Special experiments were aevis 

and physiological endurance 


U.S. soldiers to 


of all-out global 


run to test' the 

' . • ' * -v'' 

limits of U.S. 


- 



The 


POWs is 


£ >'• 


fate of some U-S.^ r t ;r reasons why the KGB and GRU are 
experiments. This x efforts to uncover the fate of U.S. 

less than enthusiastic 1 limits of psychological 

POWs. The Soviet surface in the process. r 

and physiological stress likely woui 

A «* a tf.iinea nigs to test a variety 
The U.S. POWs also were used * and drugs that were being 

of chemical and biologica ^ ligence use . One of the series of 

developed for military an in ^ tQ teat the effectiveness of 

experiments conducted on • « • ^ _ t turned out , the most effective 

different * x ^“ oott ^ 1 ® 1 £ ad ^en developed at the Czechoslovak Air 
drugs were those tnax. nau 

Foi'ce Scientific Center. 

. rprfl u the radio broadcasts and 
Many older Americans can s movies in the mid 1950 ’s in 

filmed newsreels that were a iowi servicemen in North K orea ^tS|5. 

which the an dfel 

denouncing Amer caotured U.S. servicemen to renounce 

control drugs that cause * ^ q{ the commun ist system, and 

America, speak of th ^ to the Unit ed States following the 

subsequently ^ ef ^ s . e b ost unjust to assume that all the 

Tm^^ “• deSerterS ’ ^ 

traitors. 

• the bio-chemical aspects of U.S. 

• T °m-n which -as also part of the Soviet search for 
servicemen, wmen 


. ....5RJS-V A'v 


mm. 



vulnerabi X i ties , 

^r:^z: rt e '^: ::£££ .* «,. 

not; suivx e coupling of seemingly disparate 

fA.-ilitv. To further show tne ooupaj.uk ^ ... 

tacinty issue, it was because of these 

1 the Soviets , Khrushchev is 

psrUoilsr. first seised os the ides of waging war os American 

youth with narcotics. 

The idea of using narcotics as weapons, as different from. 
Hie luea o , a maior thrust of communist 

their use ss intelligence tools, .was » raaJ “ Wal . ua3 the . 

rhina’s foreign policy adopted in 1949. in« aoica 
first war is which the Chinese would push .--oticsass way to 
undermine the effectiveness of ^he opposition s -Uta, 

This strategy ” oul Vthf French and ^ ^ Amel . ioans> ln 
effectiveness agains B Soviet KGB intelligence was 

viptimm During the Korean wax ouvxcu 

especially interested in the Chinese narcotics operation and 
with great care. One of their findings was the- 

existence of a surprisingly high incidence of use of 
existence oi v cocaine, and the synthetic hiropon, 

narcotics, such as hei , similar use by South 

among U.S. servicemen when uontiastea 

Korean servicemen, a factor of two gieatei. 

It was as a consequence of the autopsies that this^ information 
came to take on strategic importance. During the autopsies, the 
Soviet and JpWj doctors discovered that an unusually g 

percentage oTthTyoung U.S. servicemen had cardiovascular damage 
P "mini heart attacks" was how the. Soviet doctors described the 
damage - a much higher percentage than among South Koreans^ While 
several possible contributing factors were identified, such a 
, thp doctors recognized the correlation between the incidence 

of^art damage and use of hard drugs and concluded that the drugs 

wei'e probably a major cause. 

When Khrushchev learned about this finding, he immediately 
recognized the potential of narcotics as a strategic weapon and 

commissioned a study to determine the potential effeo “''*" h 
, * trafficking as a strategic weapon for use against the 

«rt the united States in particular. This was the origin of what 
would become by 1902 one of the most important Soviet-bloc 
intelligence operations undertaken to undermine our society, 
effectiveness , and economic stability. Then pnmaiy 
initial targets were our youth, which are the backbone of any 
nation's military strength, and our colleges, because that was 
where our future to be found. 




Vi*' fiS 


What happened to the unaccounted 
Korean War? Moat are probably dead. 
8,0.00 still unaccounted for might be 


;“/c4 : ; 


for American POWs in 
But, some of the roughly. -^^0^-y 
alive. Were any of 


o # UUU SLliJL UUawuuuu^ u ^ TJU^. T 

American POW guin-ja pigs likely to have been re^rned: kh^I put 

his response was emphatic;. ho way^. he 7 l 

, — . ... _ i _ _ t..in 


this question to 
exclaimed, adding that 


intelligence also built 


exciaimem , huuihb ^ - ■> « 

a. • • . .Ja-fh Korea to help dispose of the remains of 

crematorium in: Worth Koiea to nexn UA5 »h - 


servicemen following the autopsies — the 
majority of the American POW guinea pigs. 


ultimate fat 


Obtaining information about the fata of P°Ka from^the 
War from the - KGB and GRU 



likelv will be even more difficult than 
war i rom liic auu , , • " • 

from ‘the Korean War because the intelligence programs they k 



I rom uie bureau 

tied to are even more serious than thos e highl ighted above 
his fall from power in September 1904, J^*explained, Khrushchev 
put the wheels in motion to continue m North Vietnam the 
experiments that were begun in North Korea during the Korean War^ 
The experiments had been considered extremely profitable and the e 
were many new drugs, chemical and biological agents and Possible 
counteracting vaccines developed in the intervening years that 
needed to be tested. 


f:yp 






■.m 


XJJ % r > y v-vhv r ./ £ .... 
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Accordingly, arrangements were negotiated with the ‘^rth 
Vietnamese and medical experiments using American POWs as guinea- 
pigs were continued. Doctors from East European countries ^esid 
Czechoslovakia were involved. Most of the experiments on U.S. POWs 
were conducted in military hospitals in North Vietnam. But, the 
most sensitive experiments were conducted in KGB and GHU facili les - , , 4 .-, 
back in the Soviet Union. This is why the movement of U.S. POWs to 
Russia and their interment in prisons and psychiatric clinics 
revealed by Mr. Yeltsin takes on added significance. 

It is highly unlikely that information on these activities, 
will ever find its way into the Russian archives. Being research, 
operations, the activities directly relate to special capabilities* 
that are in being today and to covert operations over the past 
twenty years of the highest sensitivity. 

For openers, the POW experiments are coupled with efforts to 
develop new generations of military chemic al and biological warfare 
agents, efforts that, according t.M "ere more sensrtive and ) 

more highly classified than nuclear weapons programs. These aSe" 
were seen as the ultimate replacement for nuclear weapons. The 
date when these new generations of chemical and biological weapons 
were to be entering the stockpile was 1984. One experimental gas, 
tested in Afghanis Wjwj^^nd 1980 , froze soldiers in place. ^ 




v' v 

^SSK 









- * •!> v'tcv j V* 

J- '• r*Vw-„ f \£ V 4, ^i,’. ' 

' " 1 » 


1-11H hefore t hev ever knew what happened. This was •. .<£$££? 
raferrerto as “black rain" because of the dark cloud that was seen 


* ■ 
■ ’ •'! •• 

by "distant observers when the munitions were released. .^«» 8 § 8 r 


• •- y: *?5 • tv ?.•*.' 

The fate of American POWs is also coupled to the ^velo£»ent 

of chemical agents and drugs "rCgs'^T 'to 

class of drugs was tl ^ 3 °-°^ = Korean „ ar , but improved in tha-J^§|. 

ones tested on U.S. POV»s aui g follow _ on mind control drugs^^|%^# 

intervening years. “ f tb ' il^istered covertly throughfPJ#!'' 

t e T lbe • b f y tl^e Ua v a ictim C was gi-« the drug. he could b^jfe 
conditioned" by Uie oarefully ^ 

,rr 

"•S55Ss =. JS 

but one of a wide variety of drugs that were tested on b.S. POVs. 

Another family of chemical agents that a serious investigation 
Another iami y designed mainly for assassination 

" i 2 nLe U s nOOV This would be ti-eme' dously sensitive - not lust the 
purposes. in addition specific operations using the drugs 

that may also be uncovered in the process because of preliminary 
tests on U.S. POWs. 

That is the telltale trail of U.S. POWs impinges on these 
T ’ • i. • <?r.vif»t intelligence capabilities and 

extremely sensitive Soviet “““f above surve)r i3 mo re than 

operations. There ^e many moie d problems. It goes 

ti^r^ir^eiiirrKCB nor the OKU are likely to find 
and volunteer such information on their own initiative. 

The above information on Soviet operations that used U.S. POWs 
is presented V L the hope that it will clearly demonstrat. that the 
r n r* the fate of U.S. POW/MIAs is not limited to an 

mTs 
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MEMORANDUM 


For : 


From : 
Date : 
Subject : 


Senatox* John F . Kerry , Chairman 
Senator Robert C. Smith, Vice Chairman 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs 

Dr. Joseph D. Douglass, 

July 20 , 1992 

KGB/GRU Information on U.S. POW/rllaa 


Like you, I am appalled at the negligent manner In which our 
government has sought the return of American Pc/, lias. 

I am writing this memo to bring my knowledge on this subject 
to your attention and to express my interest m assisting you in 
vour efforts 1) to determine the fate of American POW/rflAa and .) 
obtain their release or the return of their remains. 

Based on newspaper accounts, it appears to me that you have 
encountered difficulties in obtaining support and 

s .1 vr rB and gRU. I have in mind recent statements by Col. Gen. 
Dmttri v^kogonov that Vietnam will be a difficult case because 
much of the information "has not reached the archives, by levgeny 
Primakov, that the KGB has "found no new information that missing 
Americans from the Vietnam conflict were held in Russia, and from 
reports that Russian intelligence agencies are resisting efforts to 

uncover files on U.S. POW/MIAs. 

I have been in the defense and national security business for 
over twenty-five years. From 1975 to 1990 I was heavily involved 
in the analysis of Soviet operations and strategy. Based on this 
.^ T believe there is a considerable information in the KGB and 
GRU on the fate of U.S. POW/MIAs from the Korean and Vietnam Wars 
and other situations. I also believe there are approaches other 
than "searching the archives" that may be much more effective. 

To explain my beliefs and to indicate why my experience may be 
particularly relevant to your efforts, I would like t< > she ,re with 
you selected portions of my notes on my debriefings of 
particularly important Soviet bloc defector 










1963 , then 


kis now an American citizen. 



' * ; * ;•: 1 

When he defected 

held a variety of top-level positions in (%&. 
that brought him into first-hand contact with Sovie 


JSSI55!5^^ti^Tof the highest sensitivity. A»-ong^the ■ 
positions he held were chief of staff to the Minister of De^nse 
and secretary of the Defense Council, which was the highest, 
^cisTon-lahing body in areas of defense, intelligence counter- 
intelligence, and foreign policy in the communist system. 

That is V^Awas a member of the decision-making hierarchy, 
in daily contact with top-level communist officials from around 
world, and privy to military and intelligence plans and operations.^ 

H !s reports have been assessed within <1.3. intelligence to 
the highest credibility and have been repeatedly confirmed oth« - 
information has become available. To my knowledge, no one has 'vel.,^ ; 

shown his testimony to be wrong or misleading. Let me begin wl 
shown his recollections of the Korean War. 

some of ray notes* on 

During the Korean Bar, IMWBJ intelligence operating 
under instructions from the Soviet Union censt^ct^a hospital 

--1^ the ^^ea^ . SSTL ^el^ce research^ 

facility in which rmm ■ » Soviet, and North Korean doctors 


facility m w i lessor extent South Korean, 

would experiment on U.S. and, to a i^soi 




prisoners of war 


’ \ ? [ \ 

military intelligence operations in North Korea s - ^ 

came^under the direction of Soviet, military intelligence. »*- 
^a^#~<official Who was, i n charge of their portion of the CtH < 

intelligence Administration ^ ~ ~ Korea” under 

'"diplomatic "cover. The hospital was under his ^hority The 
'^L^^^MT\official immediately in charge of the hospit al waa^ . ;j ^, y 

who was a heart spec ialist. \ .J A 

'learned about the hospitalilirectly from ■■ J from various 
official reports on the experiments , and from briefings 

Defense Council by experts such as ft t~the 

neurologist who was also a member of the medical team at the.^^^. 
experimental hospital in North Korea, and from other top-level ^ 
officials in^«***meond the Soviet Union. 

The experiments were justified by the Soviet officials as. 
preparations for the next war. The Soviet objective was 






determine the strengths and 

the Soviet* could bettei .. Jin ft n S of all-out globa 


. . . ,. nl j better assess the ability w*. , ,?™*pt- 

the Soviets* uould Dex^ei . . . . All-out 

i. »* .".7 ... .. .u ..s^spi 
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w . 1" The fate of some U.S. POWs is inexcrxcaoiy 

servicemen. The tate oi.^ several reasons why the KGB aad^Mf^- 

these experiments. This xa efforts to. uncover the 

GRU are less than enthusiastic Surface in the process^^fc^ 

of U.3. POWs . The experiments likely would sui f ac ' 

. . ’ . | T f -q . poWs were used as guinea pig3 to t e 

Additionally, the O.o. agents a „d drugs thatf®§? 

- V ovi of chemical and biologiua ^ A a 

• h- in* developed for military and intelligence use. ne 
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the movies in the mid 1950 s in aired. It was the^e^M^ 

ITS servicemen denouncing amenca were aiiea. 

J^^^h.ind control drugs that caused the captured b.S J|^g, 

"servicemen to renounce America, speak of the 
— ist system, and subse u ^y 

“‘ be a most unjust approach to a very complex problem. - S - 

To investigate bio-chemical aspects of U.S. servicemen, »hich5- ■ J|v 
f of the Soviet search for vulnerabilities, autopsies . .... 
was also part of the Soviet icemen bodie3 „ ere taken by the^, ,^ ; 

North^Koreans and on those POWs “ho -iid not survive the . ; ^r 

the coupling of seemingly P 4 on U.S. POW/MIAs thatfc;upb, 

POW issue, it was ^ause of these aut. op on the ld ea of * .Jgv'; 

the Soviets, Khrushchev in particular, • 

waging war on American youth with narcotics . ^ 

The idea of using narcotics as weapons, as different from ^ JC 
, • Th intelligence tools, was a major thrust of communist, 

their use as adopted in 1949. The Korean War was the-. 

China’s foreign policy adopted ui^ ^ narcotic3 a3 a tt3y to 

first war w . » x b > f th opposition's military forces. 

«,U r "s\ n rategy wonid 1 later be employed with greatly enhanced , 

If fLtiveness against the French, and later the Americans, in 
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v .. f „ am Dm . ing the Korean War Soviet KGB intelligence was 
especially interested in^the Chinese^ the 

followed tt “ 1 th high incidence of use of hard 

existence a3 h * roln> COO aine, and the synthetic hiropon, 

narcotic , . contrasted with similar use by South 

among U.S. servicemen when bonuabtcu 

Korean servicemen, a factor of two gieatei. 

It was as a consequence of the autopsies that this information 
* “ strategic importance. During the autopsies, the 

came to taseo^tra ^ discovered that an unusually high 

Soviet and u.S. servicemen had cardiovascular damage 
perceii age ’ “ attacks" was how the Soviet doctors described the 
- 'mini t p er centage than among South Koreans. While 

damage -- a much highei^perce^ g^ to ^ ^ identified, such as 

drr'the doctors recognized the correlation between the incidence 
of'heart damage and use of hard drugs and concluded that the drugs 

were probably a major cause. 

When Khrushchev learned about this finding, he immediately 
1 , .. af narcotics as a strategic weapon and 

recognized tie po en mine the potential effectiveness of 

commissioned a study 3trategic weapon for use against the 

Wesr the UnTted States in particular. This was the origin of what 
West, the Uni important Soviet-bloc 

would become by 196. ' on= to undermine our society, 

intelligence operations unacriaite . • ry 

.,77 .ff.otiveness, and economic stability. ilieir pnmaiy 

militaiy youth which are the backbone of any 

initial targets were oui youth. “ hloa because that was 

nation’s military ^rengt^, A thorough 

where °ur u £ f t Q f u.S. POWs ultimately should also lead 

nvestlgation of the fat of o£ ^ na rcotics plague that 

^“^xpon^tTally since roughly 19S9, when the Soviet 
trafficking strategy went operational. 

What happened to the unaccounted for American POWs in the 
Korean War? Most are probably dead. But. some of the roughly 

8 000 still unaccounted for might be alive. »«« aw of the 

American POW guinea pigs likely to have ^ti^ "Mo “ y’^he 

this question to Seyna, his response. was emphatzw ^ ^ a 

exclaimed t adding r* o 

crematorium in North Korea to help dispose of the ^emarns of U.S. 

servicemen following the autopsies -- the ultimate 

majority of the American POW guinea pigs. 
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Obtaining information about the fate of POWs from the Vietnam 
War will be even more difficult than from the Korean War because 
many POWs are coupled to extremely sensit ive programs. Before his 
fall from power in September 13C4, fTS-,explained, Khrushchev put 
the wheels in motion to continue in North Vietnam the experiments 
that were begun in North Korea during the Korean War. The 
experiments hod been considered extremely profitable and there were 
many new drugs, chemical and biological agents and possible 
counteracting vaccines developed in the intervening years that 
to t>€? 1 6 3 t 6d • 

.Accordingly, arrangements were negotiated with the North 
Vietnamese an! mUical experiments using American POWs as guinea 
pigs were continued. Doctors from East European countries besides 

involved . Most of the experiments on U.o. POfcs 
"were conducted in military hospitals in North Vietnam But, the- 
most sensitive experiments were conducted in KGB and GRU facilities 
back in the Soviet Union. This is why the movement of U.S. POfc* to 
Russia and their interment in prisons and psychiatric clinics 
revealed by Mr. Yeltsin takes on added significance. 

It is highly unlikely that information on these activities 
will ever find its way into the Russian archives. Being research 
operations, the activities directly relate to special capabilities 
that are in being today and to covert operations over the past 
twenty years of the highest sensitivity. 

For openers, the POW experiment* are coupled with efforts to 
develop new generations of military chemical and biological warfare 
agents, efforts that, according toWP»re more sensitive and 
more highly classified than nuclear weapons programs. They are 
also coupled to the development of chemical agents and drugs for 
intelligence applications and their nature likely will *£•«- 
serious questions about a wide variety of assassination activities, 
including several undertaken against a variety of the highest-level 
national and international leaders. 

They are coupled to the development o f a wid e variety of mind- 
control drugs. One that was describe byj^^^fcas a follow-on to 
the drug used to reverse the values of selected U.S. POWs during 
the Korean War and cause them to disown America as described 
earlier The new drug tested in the mid-1360's was covertly 
administered through food. It was operationally used as early as 
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XSG7 to turn influential anti-Soviet individuals in various 
countries into neutral and even pro-Soviet supporters. 

That is, the telltale trail of U.3. POWs impinges on these, 
and other, extremely 

are lihely to find and 

volunteer such information on their own imtiati «• 

I am convinced that the above is only a ***£*!* °/ ^ ' 

information that is close at hand respecting the fate of b.S. 
POW/MIAs. The above information is just bits and pieces I 
P0 111 in the process of pursuing other subjects. I have not 

had the" time or support to conduct careful debriefing, on the- 
POW /MIA issue — but would welcome the opportunity to do so. There 
°s no doubt in my mind that considerably more information could be 
extracted from further debriefings, and that amon s the items of. 

!-ir interest would be the names of other officials and 
participants from various former communist countries who would also 

hate’ ^detailed memories based on first-hand knowledge. Once 

i . ,-nu Id be contacted and the process 

iden lted? d, The 1 result" would be a mass of detail that would be most 

difficult to refute and which then could be used as the basis for 

specific discussions with President Yeltsin to obtain his 
speoino direct attack on the KGB and GBU 

assistance m a much moi . archive 

bureaucracies than merely looking for needles in the aichl 

haystacks . 

I would welcome the opportunity to discuss the above in detail 
with you and address any questions you may have. „n overview of my 
background is attached for your information. My phone number is 

nallv I would like to caution your staff not to take any 
precipitous action based on the above without careful deliberation. 
That is . there are a number of important operational nuances that 
I did not discuss above because of their sensitivity. 



Who 's Holding the JP sycM o toxins 

and DJVA-Altering Compounds ? 




• by Joseph D. Douglass, Jr. * 
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D ur worst fears have finally been 
confirmed. The Soviets dcliber- 
ately violated ffifc, 1925 Geneva 
^^1 Weapons Protocol and the 1972 
iological and Toxin Weapons Conven- 
jn on a massive scale. Confirmation 
,mcs from defectors, Russian newspa- 
as and official spokesmen— including 
ussian President Boris Yeltsin. The most 
aious error of Western intelligence agen- 
ies which monitored these devcl* 
patents was the gross undcrestr- 
uition of the size of the Soviet 
ow Russian — effort. 

The military containment facil- 
y at Sverdlovsk that accidcntal- 
/ released a cloud of anthrax 
irganisms in .1979 and killed hun- 
Ircds of civilians is now known 
o have been a biological warfare 
Koduction facility. When Yeltsin 
was asked in May 1992 why he 
tad kept quiet about the illegal 
jiological weapons development 
programs, he responded: Fits*- 

nobody asked me about it. And 
second, when l learned these de- 
velopments were under way l 
visited Andropov (who| phoned 
Ustinov and ordered these pro- 
duction facilities to be complete- 
ly scrapped. I believed that this 
had been done. U turned out that 
the laboratories were simply 
moved to another oblast and de- 
velopment of the weapons contin- 
ued." 


These programs involve developing for 
military and intelligence use organisms 
which produce unusual diseases for which 
no cutes exist. Organisms that arc devas- 
tating by themselves are made qualitative- 
ly worse by incorporating into their DNA 
structures new genes that produce other 
deadly toxins. Very sophisticated chemi- 
cals that affect the functioning of the 
brain — ncurotoxins, peptides, and small- 


Pravda in 1991 and 1992— baserMm infor- 
mation obtained fro mgooplc^o worked. 

fare programs — sayjfewotfc was organ- 
ized by the M ,;nrAH ' u ' ! '‘ ::ihi ” oli f° r die 
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Microbiological Industry. The program ’ I 
began in the mi<f-l960s; in the eariy-'-.-r'fr;-,-# 


Accidental Release of Anthrax from 
a .ww—f Warfare Facility at Sverdlovsk 


New Families of 
Deadly Agents 


The Sverdlovsk admission is, 
owever, more of a distraction 
han a serious concern. Similarly, 
lata on continued biological ex- 
jeriments in the Aral Sea, white 
itillating, gre not strategically sig- 
nificant and serve only to draw 
attention away from mote impor- 
tant revelations. The existence of a far 
greater threat— which Russian officials 
have not yet confirmed but which is now 
being reported in Russian publications and 
has been confirmed by knowledgeable 
sources — involves massive programs to 
develop qualitatively new families of chem-.. 
teal and biological agents using genetic 
engineering and biotechnology. 



ocgau in u»v — , 

1970s, the Scientific Research Institute of 
Applied Microbiology was set up, ostensi- 
bly to boost genetic, engineering and mi- 
crobiology .--But this was just a 
cover, the reports explain, for the 
development of advanced technol- 
ogy biological weapons. 





‘No-Name"' Contacts 
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Wfut the Pentagon long suspected has been confirmed. 


molecular-weight proteins, for examp^; 
have been produced and refined. DNA 
segments that can produce these sophisti- 
cated chcmicals-havc also been isolated 
and spliced into the DNA of organisms 
that can then be surreptitiously introduced 
into humans, where they tfve and become 
small manufactunng plants. 

Reports published m Komsomotskaye 


The programs have been 
cloaked in scarry at the highest 
classification— level. One of the 
laboratory djrectocs explained that 
they were given their orders orally 
by people tn civilian clothes: 

There was no paper trail. The lab 
directors often did not even know 
titfcir contacts' identities, oa 
their * surnames. When the o 
cials arrived they were accompa- 
nied by sector directors who made: 
the introductions. These "no-; 
name" officials gave assignments 
and then took away the finished 
product in special vehicles. _ 

Many laboratories were covert- 
ly tied into the project. Those:, 
identified in the Russian press 
include the All-Union SaenUfic 

Research Institute of Applied Mi- 

exobiology at Obolensk, aviiolo--! 
gy center inKoltsovo. the Btdog- 1 , 
teal lnT T» m '‘ nf Building Institute- 1 
and the Biochemical Machine Pro- 
ject in Moscow, the Institetefor 
Ultrapure Drugs in Leningrad, 
and secret centers in Kirov , Sen - 
giyev Posad, and Yekaterinburg. 

US and UK iatdtigence sources 
^»wt identified no fewer dun lo 
major biological warfare agentpro- 
duction and storage fadlides, ind^uus is 
probably just the tip of th<T ceberg. 
ground production and storage (acuities, 
hidden from "national technical means, 
have also been repotted. F^Uy members 
at major universities, such « ^ M «a»w 
Higher Technical School, Moscow Suite. 
Uaivcmt,. 
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xpi<als. especially military faciliiie- 
spital research ccnccrs. and prisons <: 
;ting). Based on what has been revealed 

far. the total number of biological, 
cmical. and medical scientists involved 
juld seem conservatively to exceed 
000, not including Eastern European 
t enlists who were also part of die. effort. 

Son of Legionnaires* Disease 


One of the organisms which has attract* 
considerable interest is the one respon- 
se foe Legionnaires’ disease. One of the 
teresting aspects of this organism is its 
>ility to live and reproduce in chlorinated 
atcr as well as in the human body. This 
ight be an excellent h05t>, organism for 
> vert delivery to selected population seg- 
ents through public water supplies, since 
could be modified to spread diseases that 
hcrwisc could not survive tn chlorinated 
atcr. 

Mind control dnigs have teen a major 
Dvict development objective since at 
ast the early 1950s. One interesting pro- 
ct involves the creation of special bactc- 
a capable of secreting psychotropic sub- 
anccs that can be used to control a 
z&oas psyche. The military and political 
npoctancc of psychotropic substances 
oes back 25 years. In 1967, a military 
:xtbook mentioned psychotoxins and the 
beginning of a development that is di- 
rctod toward the complete influence and 
ontrol over human consciousness." la 
971, an East German research paper 
iscusscd substances that could “cause 
sychic disturbances when present even in 
tinute quantities in the air" and which 
ould render people incapable of fighting. 
)ther compounds discussed were super- 
ifcctive agents and psychotoxins directed 
against the further existence of an inde- 
pendently thinking and acting society. 

A high-ranking defector — the former 
ccretary of the Czech Defense Council 
tas stated that Czech scientists had suc- 
rcssfully developed and tested a number 
)f such substances in their chemical and 
biological warfare R&D program in the 
Tud- to late 1960s. One of the drugs 
inhibited the decision process (an excel- 
lent weapon for use against command and 
political authorities); another affected 
judgement centers in the brain and caused 
people to say what they were thin k ing (an 
excellent nonviolent way to end an adver- 
sary’s career). Another (whose develop- 
ment efforts went back to the Korean War 
when the chemicals were tested on Ameri- 
can POWs). *was designed to enable intel- 
ligence operatives to covertly change a 
person’s attitudes through carefully struc- 
tured conversations, for example, to turn 
an anticommunist into a neutral or com- 
munist supporter within two weeks. Re- 
portedly, as early as 1967 these drugs 
were being administered, covertly through 
food, to foreign dignitaries whose atli- 
* tudes the Soviets wanted to change. The 
frightening potential results from modify - 


i iur caia*n organisms— perhaps harmless 
ones, suck as £ . «?/<•— so chat they pro- 
duce" substances whose potential is real- 
ised only after they enter the victim. 

~~ US’ Nonresponse 

US officials have been most reluctant to 
face the problem of modem chemical and 
biological warfare. Since 1969 intelli- 
gence has been suppressed, the strategic 


The programs have been 
cloaked in secrecy 
at the highest classification 
level. One of the laboratory 
directors explained that 
they were given their 
orders orally by people in 
civilian clothes- 
There was no paper trail. 

value of advanced developments has been 
ignored, and the capability of scientists of 
the former Soviet bloc to apply genetic 
engineering to develop new, sophisticated 
agents has been labeled a “future." rather 
than “present” possibility. US policy has 
been driven by two forces— one refuses to 
recognize the potential of modern chemi- c 
cal and biological warfare that has been a 
reality for two decades; the other places 
our security and trust in the promise of 
arms control. While the latter is, theoreti- 
cally. a hopeful approach; the question. 
What do you do when agreements arc 
violated? remains to be answered. 

Given all the lies of all the Soviet 
leaders over the years, what value should a 
prudent national leader place on new Rus- 
sian assurances that all such programs 
have been terminat- 
ed? Why should Yelts- 
in be considered any 
more credible than 
Gorbachev, whom, 

Yeltsin has said lied 
to us? This is a partic- 
ularly thorny issue be- 
cause it has become 
exceeding difficult— 
realistically impossi- 
ble— to distinguish be- 
tween benevolent and 
malevolent research 
and development. 

Seaecy has been in- 
tense and deception 
programs designed to 
cover activities re- 
main in place. The 
fruits of a 25-yearcf- 
fott arc not likely to 
be casually discarded. 

And the develop- 
ments do have major- 
military utility (as 


wucic one CiiCiu- 

'ii ««* ''‘o * . ... 

.cemed to render enemy soldiers un- 
conscious before they even knew they 
were under aluck). as well as population 
control, and intelligence significance. 


Let's Acknowledge the Problem 
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What can be done? At this juncture, 
several appropriate responses seem obvi- 
ous: Stop denying the importance of such 
capabilities and begin to recognize the full 
range of possibilities. Greatly expand West- 
ern intelligence efforts to understand the 
full range of the former Soviet blo^cffocts 
in these areas. For both these actions, it is 
essential to not limit the scope to advanced 
chemical and biological warfare but to 
also consider related technical approaches 
such as electromagnetic field activities, 
which can achieve equally devastating ef- 
fects on human brain chemistry. 

Rather than press Boris Yeltsin for his 
assurances that these progra, ns will be 
terminated, a mote productive approach 
might be to ask him and Iciders of the 
various republics to announce that all se- 
curity restrictions which might inhibit sci- 
entists and engineers from talking about 
projects that are in violation of any arms 
control agreement arc hereby rescinded. 
All people with knowledge of these efforts 
should be invited to come forward and 
report on such activities. Subsequent dis- 
closures would likely provide ample grist 
for some most interesting exchanges be- 
tween Pentagon officials and the Congres- 
sional panel which is set to examine the 
state of US military chemical and biologi- 
cal defqqsc preparedness (Jtrir 

AFJf)- 

Joe Douglass is the coauthor (with ’Nell 
Livingstone) of America the Vulnerable: 
The Threat of Chemical and Biological 
Warfare (Lexington Books). 

Congress will study US chemical/biological defenses. 
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j. CCF Interrogation of U.S. Air Force Personnel in 
MUKDEN . Manchuria 

One of the most intensive and well-planned inter- 
rogation programs conducted by the CCF was carried out at MUKDEN, 

Manchuria, between January and September 1953* 

Eleven members of a B-29 crew that had been shot down over 
Korea in July 1952 were transported separately to MUKDEN and (sup- 
posedly unknown to each other) were placed in solitary confinement 
in what one POW called a jail. Elaborate precautions were taken 
to keep the POWs incommunicado, and each of the eleven was inter- 
rogated individually at great length. 

Some of the POUs had previously, in Korea, "confessed" to 
participation, in Bacteriological Warfare, but, without exception, 
.they state that they repudiated these "confessions" at MUKDEN. 

One source states that 80 POWs were scheduled to undergo in- 
terrogation at this interrogation center, but there are no facts 
available to substantiate this claim. It is evident that sons 


sort of experimental interrogation was conducted with this very 


s ole ct '. group; although Bacteriological Warfare "confessions" were 


emphasized during most of the questioning periods, there was probably 
another motive behind the program, since, as mentioned before, 
several of the PCMs had already "confessed" to Bacteriological ^ 


Warfare participation. 
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Several POWe state that tltay wore continually exhorted to con- 
fess their "orimea," hut their captors would never specify the nature 
of the so-called "crimes. " 

Enemy interrogation techniques at MUKDW primarily emphasized^ 
mental duress, as opposed to extremes of physical torture. Unlike 
the great majority of interrogations conducted in Korea, however, 
the enemy "conditioned" the prisoners extensively by subjecting' 
them to long and often painful physical harassment. Seme POWa 
were forced to wear leg-irona for considerable periods of time, 
and one returnee relates that enemy personnel constantly kicked 
the leg irons against his legs and ankles. Other prisoners report 
that they had to stand for hours under rain spouts during heavy 
rain storms. . These and other similar experiences undergone by the 
POTs in MUKDEN indicate that the Chinese, while they did not resort 
to such methods of torture as the "thumb- screw" and ££e "rack," 
exhibited no hesitancy about inflicting Less crippling forms of 
pain. 

The POV.'s at MUKDEN were usually interrogated by three-man 
* teame consisting of an interrogator, an interpreter, and a clerk 
who recorded the answers. Tuning the coirse of an interrogation, 
the interrogators were often rotated, this permitting the ques- 
tioning to continue without interruption for extended periods. 

In one instance, in which the interrogati on reportedly continued 
for forty hours, a P0V1 was forced to st-'.id at attention during the 

[ ] 
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entire period. 


with only a 


few minutes off to visit the latrine; 


The motivation behind the MUKDEN interrogations is obscure. 
Only one group of prisoners was taken to this center; .the ques- 
tioning indicated generally the same type of intelligence interest 
as that which was displayed in Korea; and, although the degree of 
physical discomfort was somewhat greater, there was no basic vari- 
ation in the interrogation technique. 


Section IV - Interrogation by Soviet Pe rsonnel 

Although many repatriates observed Caucasians in North Korea 
and believed that they were Russian, 1- ss than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the prisoners report having been directly interrogated 
by Soviet personnel. 

The few interrogations by alleged Soviet interrogators (in 
some instances the POV's could not be sure as to their hationality) 
were conducted primarily with US\F* prisoners and were concerned, 
for the most part, with information pertaining to the air Force. 

Nearly all of these interrogations were conducted in the early 
stages of the conflict (1950-1951) and no individual POW- experienced 
more - than one. An exception to this statement involved the inter- 
rogation of a USAF lieutenant, Vho was questioned at SINOIJU shortly 
after capture and was later taken to AN TUNG, Manchuri.a, where he was 
interrogated eight or ten times by Russians. Later, af’Pak^s Palace" 
in P’TONGTANQ, he observed that a Russian in civilian clothes seemed 
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to be directing the questioniftfe of the NK interrogators. This case 
appears to be one of the few Instances in which the Russians had 
any kind of a planned program for the; direct interrogation of an 

individual prisoner. . ~ 

Another POW relates that, at "Pak's Palace," an individual 

who he believed to be a Russian general officer attempted to ques- 
tion him at length about USAF techniques and equipment. 

Fran the above, it is perhaps safe to conclude that the pri- 
mary role of the Russian interrogator in the Korean conflict was 
that of an observer and,, occasionally, an advisor. 

Section V - Interrogation of C o unter-Intelligence Personnel 

Both the North Koreans and the Chineso were especially in- 
terested in interrogating anyone who had been connected with in- 
telligence - in particular, those who were associated ? with CIC. 
"Wrongdoers" were dften accused of being CIC agents. One U.S. 

POW, who had parachuted behind the enemy lines, and had been sub- 
sequently captured, was suspected by the NKA of being a CIC agent. 

He appears to have run the full gamut of beatings, starvation, 
solitary confinement and other JTorras of torture, mental and physical 
while the enemy tried in vain to make him talk. Although most of 
the rough treatment suffered by this-PCW occurred while he was in 
the hands of North Koreans at "Pak* s Palace," his original captors, 
the Chinese, also "roughed him up" considerably. Following his 
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release from "Pak* a Palace," he was transferred to the CCF PCW 
camp at PYOKTONG and interrogated again, this time in the presence 
of a man whan he believed to be a Russian. 

At Camp 5, a CCF interrogator named TONG was especially- in- - 
terested in CIC or CID personnel and questioned at great length 
those whom he suspected of being connected with either of these 
organizations or vith the FBI, 

On one occasion, the Chinese issued a statement ordering in- 
vestigators connected with CIC, CID or other agencies to turn 
themselves in, since capital punishment would be imposed upon 
them if they were later discovered. 

Section VI - Comparison of Chinete and North Korean Interrogation 
Techniques, as Described by a Retu rned POV? 

One prisoner, who was interrogated extensively by both the 
Chinese and the North Koreans „ had an opportunity to compare the 
techniques and the efficiency of the two intelligence establish- 
ments. h e believes that the Chinese were better prepared for in- 
terrogation and more skillful in their application than the Norfrh 
Koreans. The Chinese demanded answers to all of their questions 

rt- 

and insisted that all topics be discussed in great detail. In 
describing the assignment of personnel in an Engineer battalion, 
the POW was forced by the Chinese to enumerate the functions of 
every man in the unit. On the other hand, while answering a 
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s imila r question for the North 'Kb reans, he found that he could not 
remember what he had said previously to the Chinese concerning sev- 
enty-five of the enlisted men in the battalion, and he was permitted 
to note their duties as "general." The North Koreans were apparently 
satiaifled with mere volume, whereas the Chinese usually demanded 
specific answers; in addition, the former often sought techincal 
information which was apparently beyond their own comprehension. 

This attitude, plus the fact that they seme times approached an 
interview with preconceived ideas as to what the answers should 
be, often led them to record information which was completely, 
absurd. At "Pak‘s Palace," for example, a POVI was directed to 
prepare a sketch of a section of a Bailey Bridge, '.hen he indi- 
cated five holes at the end of one panel by which it could be 
bolted to the adjoining section, his interrogator insisted that 
this could not be. correct. The FOK asked the interrogator how 
many holes he thought there should be, and the interrogator sug- 
gested twenty. Twenty holes were therefore drawn, despite the 
interrogee‘6 professional knowledge that this number of holes 
would so weaken the section that it would become structurally 

t- 

unsound o 

The fact that the Chinese appeared to have a very extensive 
collection of U.S. FHs and TMs, while the North Koreans possessed 
only a few mimeographed copies of TO&Es, indicates that there was 
very little exchange of interrogation aids between the two nations. 
(For a list of questions p^ked by both the NKA and the CCF, aee app 
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OIA WASHINGTON DC//PW-MIA// 

COR JTFFA CAMP SMITH HI 
USOAO BANGKOK TH//PW-MIA// 

• - • • , ;• • l 

FBI WASHINGTON DC//INT0-CI-2H// 

INFO SECOEF WASHINGTON OC//OASD-ISA/PW-MIA// 
USCINCPAC HONOLULU HI//J2/J3/J36/J233// 
SECSTATE WASHINGTON OC//EAP/VLC// 

NSC WASHINGTON OC 

USOLO HONG KONG HK//PW-MIA// 

USDAO SINGAPORE SN//PW-MIA/ / 

USDAO MANILA RP//PW-MIA// 

USOAO KUALA LUMPUR MY//PW-MIA// 
CDRINSCOM FT MEADE MD//IAGPC-L// 


: text line = line #41] 

, #45 ] 0IA/NMIC/PW-MIA/D8 - 2C/RTS-20/0AH/DAM/(JSl5) 

> 

9 #49] N. EFTIMIAOES/PW-MIA/X2776/NE 
e #51 — indent 2] MR. ROBERT R. SHEETZ.PW-MIA.CHF 


t line each continuation page - line #5] 


/PW-MIA 

. HR 6-014-00 -92 

2. ~ HONE 

RV ^ Wj: I' N. KOREA 

CT: l .]HR 6-014-00 -Sl/SOVlET.^ JoRUG TESTING_PR0GRAM 
TING IN EXECUTIONS OF US POWS DURING THE KOREAN WAR. ,J 
NO: l J THIS IS AN INFO REPORT NOT FINALLY EVALUATEO INTEL. 

£u)] 910509 (NICHOLAS EFTIMIADES) 

. f 0-DC2-43468; D-VOP-43639 

:E; 2 SOURCE >S * 1 ^ F0RM£R GENERAL ° FFICER WH ° 

ACCESS TO THE INFORMATION BY VIRTUE OF HIS OFFICIAL DUTIES. 

IS THE SECOND DEBRIEFING OF SOURCE REGARDING KOREAN WAR POWS. 
SOURCE HAS NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED POW/MIA RELATED INFORMATION. 
IAS REPORTED TO VARIOUS USG AGENCIES OVER A PERIOD OF 20 YEARS 
HAS BEEN ASSESSEO AS RELIABLE. IN ADDITION, SOURCE HAS 
IRGONE POLYGRAPH EXAMINATION WITH NO DECEPTION INOICATEO. 

4ARY: f J FROM THE YEARS 1951 TO 1954 AMERICAN POWS IN 
TH KOREA WERE USEO TO CONOUCT ORUG ANO MEDICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


_ -0.--.aiL8 
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AL POWS WERE EXECUTED AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE TESTS. THE 
ng program was operated by SOVIET AND _ n. GRQi ^ 

ilitary health administration personnel. 

^ IN 1954 THE SOURCE WAS THE POLITICAL COMMISSAR OF 
] ENGINEERING CORPS. AT THAT TIME, HE WAS 
5NED TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AND THE MILITARY COUNCIL OF THE 
TRY OF DEFENSE. WHILE IN THESE ORGANIZATIONAL BODIES SOURCE 
\Lso A MEMBER OF DEPARTMENT 8 (ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 
RTMENT ) . THE DEPARTMENT MET ON THE AVERAGE OF ONCE PER WEEK 
rfAS RESPONSIBLE FOR COORDINATING GOVERNMENT INTELLIGENCE AND 
RITY ACTIVITIES. THE INDIVIDUALS WHO WERE IN DEPARTMENT 8 IN 
ANO WERE AWARE OF THE DRUG TESTING PROGRAM WERE MR. (FNU) 

A - CHIEF; GENERAL VACLAV PRCHLIYZ - CHIEF, MILITARY SECTION; 
ANTONIN SELESOVSKY - DEPUTY CHIEF, MILITARY SECTION; LTC VACLAV 
ANEK - CHIEF MILITARY COUNTERINTELLIGENCE SECTION; MR. (FNU) 

HTA - CHIEF, MINISTRY OF INTERIOR SECTION; COL (FNU) 

IROVSKY; COL JAN RUDOLF; AND COL VACLAV VAKAV. 

~ Jv/HILE IN DEPARTMENT SOURCE REVIEWED WRITTEN REPORTS AND 
PRESENT IN BRIEFINGS WHERE DRUG TESTING ON AMERICAN POWS WAS 
3USSEO ON APPROXIMATELY 8 OCCASIONS. THE TESTS WERE CONDUCTED 
^ '"’BUILT HOSPITAL BUILT IN 1951 IN NORTH- KOREA. THE 



AL WAS OSTENSIBLY USEO TO TREAT KOREAN VICTIMS OF THE WAR; 

’R I MARY PURPOSES, HOWEVER, WERE TO CONOUCT SPECIALIZED 
O ON HUMAN RESISTANCE TO VARIOUS ORUGS ANO ENVIRONMENTAL 

LIONS, ANO TO COLLECT INFORMATION ON THE STATUS OF THE' WAR, 

THE ORUG EXPERIMENTATION PROGRAM WAS UNDER THE OVERALL 
n 0H OF THE SOVIET ANO ' CRH'S. ANO UTILIZED AMERICAN POWS 
ST SUBJECTS. THE* ACTUAL RESEARCH WORK WAS CONDUCTEO BY 
Tj ANO KOREAN OOCTORS'IN COUNTRY. 

SUBSEQUENT TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 
AL AMERICAN POWS WERE EXECUTED. SOURCE BASIS THIS ON A 
NATION IN NOVEMBER 1954 IN BETWEEN COL. KISLICIN OF 

MVIET HEALTH ADMINISTRATION ANO ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 
1TMENT , ANO MR. (FNU) SALGA CHIEF OF THE 
STMENT8. KISLICIN EXPRESSED CONCERN AS TO WHAT SECURITY 
ORES WERE EMPLOYED TO ENSURE THAT INFORMATION ABOUT THE ORUG 
INC PROGRAM WOULO NOT BECOME PUBLIC. SALGA, ALONG WITH HIS 
TY MR. (FNU) BLECHTA, ASSURED HIM THAT ALL THE REMAINING POW 

SUBJECTS HAO BEEN ELIMINATED. 

_ SOURCE RECALLED ANOTHER OISCUSSION WHICH OCCURREO IN 

IMN OF 1955. SOURCE WAS BRIEFED (ANO REVIEWEO A WRITTEN REPORT) 

1ENERAL EVREN CHUO, CHIEF OF THE GENERAL REAR SERVICES 



rMENT (NOTE-MILITARY HEALTH ADMINISTRATION ANO CENTRAL 
ARY HOSPITAL WERE UNOER REAR SERVICES DEPARTMENT). THE. ^ 

T AND ACCOMPANYING BRIEFING WAS BASED ON AUTOPSIES OF AMERICAN 
ANO HIGHLIGHTED THE EFFECTS OF DRUG EXPERIMENTATION ON 


JUS ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY. ^ 

~ THE OBJECTIVE OF THE TESTING PROGRAM WAS TO DETERMINE 

:TIVE WAYS OF DESTROYING HUMAN RESISTANCE AND MODIFYING 
/I OR . SOURCE COULD NOT REMEMBER THE NAMES OF ORUGS WHICH WERE 
OURIHG TESTING. (EIELO COMMENT: SOURCE'S DESCRIPTION OF THE 

STS, HOWEVER. IS GENERALLY INDICATIVE OF DEPRESSANTS ANO 

UCINOGENS). SUBJECTS WERE SELECTED ANO TESTED ON THE BASIS OF 
ATION, RANK, RACE, AND GEOGRAPHICAL UPBRINGING. THE SOURCE 
TEO THAT AS A RESULT OF THE EFFECTS OF ORUG TESTING, SEVERAL 


N UN POWS WERE LEFT MENTALLY' INCAPACITATED. 

THE SENIOR GRU OFFICER IN COUNTRY WAS GENERAL 

Ilf babka. babka held the equivalent of an ambassadorial rank 
WAS IN CHARGE OF. ALL GRU INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


.UDING THE ADMINISTRATION ANO CLANDESTINE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
IARCH HOSPITAL. THE ACTUAL SCIENTIFIC TESTING PROGRAM WAS THE 
PONSIBILITY OF THE CENTRAL MILITARY HOSPITAL IN SOME 


FESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY WAS ALSO ATTRIBUTEITTO THE 





AIR FORCE RESEARCH MEOICAL CENTER, WHICH ANALYZED 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED ON AMERICAN PILOTS, 
f: SOURCE ANSWERED ALL QUESTIONS IN AN OPEN AND FORTHRIGHT 

R.,' HE. MADE NO NOTICEABLE ATTEMPT TO EVADE QUESTIONS ANO IS 
ABLE TO FURTHER INTERVIEWS' ANO POLYGRAPH EXAMINATIONS. 

•W-MIA ANALYSIS OF THIS INFORMATION IS ONGOING. 

-end of text ) 

SP: PG 2430// 

tfSOBJS: 13// 

N/A 

NONE 

RU: u - s - N0 

). NICHOLAS EFTIMIADES, GG-12, INTEL OFFICER, 

1IA2. 

MR. ROBERT R. SHEETZ, PW-MIA CHIEF 

L: N/A 

L: N/A 

SEM: NONE 
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know. international mission or whatever was that. 




■ Q lS 'S^kay, in Korea? 




x _ Koreaf" rethink he can help you with good 

information.; -:vv~^\, • >. '.•. .. . .; v -^V; ^;..-.ti, ••' 

q How do you spell his name? 

Q Okay. All right . -• . ^V' kf V- •' 1 

. "Ihl^lieri in Viriinia : I ' heenr many lectures. In 

, inaudible,, he is - he is very good there. He -as 

Director of the Polish mission. 

o Okay. All right. I'll find out and. 

hopefully. I'll get e chance to talk to him. 

Let me ask you, your name is David — 

No , no, ^ i* 

How do you spell it?. =- 


“ijSp 


mM 
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SSsS? 
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A-i 

Q 

A 
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Okay. X wasn't sure. 
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This whole thing comes under the drug ^ 
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v - 1 L my* questions- deal with theA: .drug 

testing program. AiX y ' 


^ISISS you; toJ;: 

„iSh^®hid- to. 

" ' ' ’ " ' ' ' ' w -„ h . have happened to*" 

SnK ofSi.:' That's what '.li' ot my questions ' f °c US " 


.„ • *.. .'.’-v<. f *i/*?uvC' v." * r 7 . .*•• *••’•* r •-»'.*?•- •» * r « ~ r ; :-v.- *.♦ •*• r. •• ; . ”•.•• • * 


on 


. ' L-, -V • 


5 : : From 1950 to ' S4 , around that time period. 


w hat ranks -- I mean.' what rank were you "here did 


rhat ranxs • . • ' 7 

' • ji "' 4*’ r^CV/-- . a. .♦*.<• *: J ./ ..♦ *.74- . 

you fit into the system, in the military system. 



A3kf i; In 1950-54? 


• : 4;,7 ,; -, 7 . ■ -:.: .-.7 ■• - -- ••■'■■ - 'mmmmmmtj 

' Qag^os . around; that; time period that the Korean 


War was active? 



Corps, and elected to Central Committee of. the 

Communist Party and (inaudible) . 

O is that during the ’ 50s time frame? 

. r-.,. . . ;■ ..... . ... .IT--., ... *:. ... 

.....•’..it#. Yes. ■ ■;. . ..,' v; .,, v ,..; .-. \ 

q; Okay. so. you were in. the political 

commissar structure, basically? 


•4 :£&?^£r'' - 
1 •- % i I J&arlt. . X' '•' 

■ I ? .-V- • 




?M$t- £/■ 4 

•.:... V 
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Yes 




q Was it— through which of those positions 

did you find out about this program? 

A It was ~ as I told you, H-was.in the 
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• - -.f "the Communis t- Party. • . •■ :■?«$?• ■■ ■ 

Central Committee or cne _ " r <‘- 

•■• i~ -V f he Central Committee of t . ■•■*%;:, 

, \,.X Q .; As- a ;j member of the ten _ _ ; 

^ ■■ : .v- ^i#'you,«ere briefed • 

Communist Party of _ ■ ' ^ ^ m 

^ into the pr^t^m? ; . , 









• : ■ ' ^ ^ J ^hen did . the: program' 

Okay- Do you remember, wne 



* *'!*?**/ ?&%; /•• 

'rfiiSlSS^. 

“ •*. *v * --' 




? " .7:^:, - v 7 ->aJ|P i|tfeigC^' ; 

-"• • ‘ •” ' • • -■'*'■•« •:-- ’ “ ;\- I^X. 1 

'■ • "■ -y _ . r " v - erv • vmmimm. 

my memory as not very . ^ 

■"built the hospital 


start ; \th^t;y^ know of, 

•v'A«'- ;; -^t'‘ s ' ■ s ee. it was 

/ u 

the war finished xn— - 

in-North Korea, bet s see, tn 

^ - q ; : ;"-53. ; v ■.■ '. v: l| 

’; ; a . :' V'Sl. I think probably I’m talking about the ^ 


•.*$: ;-^-v ‘ 


involvement of 
Soviet 

, union— they start before 


involvement of the 






4 '• ' 

. : fjtiZCUfc} - :'••'• 
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but 
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I would say, probably ’51 and 

- ^ ---i /yci; 

^ - ■'built a military hospxtal then, 

because . . 

and generally around that time, the ambassado 
North Korea was General Yugo '(phonetic, - I 

think at that time he was colonel. '7I1IS#) 

Q he subsequently was the Ambassador 

to Moscow at that one point, wasn't he? 

I don’t know before or after. 

After. 

But before the war ended, he was in Korea 
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And the 


like ambassador , he was Interregion Ottice. 
major reason for the hospital was not' to help the 

Korean soldiers, it was research . actually . 

and many military doctors for 


training actually . 


Q okay. We'll get to that in' a second, but. 
it's around 1951 . so the war is raging when this 

hospital is built. The war is on. 

do you remember where the hospital was. or 


the name? 


q The city? What part o£ the country, north 
or south? 

A I don't - you know, it is already so many 

years . and nobody never talked to me excepY this 

an T can — I can — if y° u 
headquarters guy. I mean, I 

r nan think about and look at my 
have more question, I 

papers. ... 

q Okay. I’ll write down some questions as we 

go along here, and you can think about those because - 

- i remember where, you know, if it was in Chun 

(phonetic), or up north, or where, or how often it 

might have been. 

A Okay . 

















-mm- 
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Here is a start, maybe you can think abo ^ t ; . 
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vam started somewhere around 51 or 
that- The program starred 

thereabouts - 

A Yes. 

g And did it 9° through the war. to the endof 

the war, after the war? ~ 

-h a Oh. sure, it was around there. And Colonel 

General - , .«» *»<* 1 think * »“ r 

the war (inaudible). I think. So. he was over there 

to the tine (inaudible), they issue the drugs, and 
they nake research about (inaudible) o£ soldiers - ' 

you know, difference between Korean soldiers and 
American soldiers, because America industrial country. 
Korea very primitive, was the difference which, was big 


it. 


difference - 

q Was heading this program, was he in 

charge of this program (inaudible)? 

A Yes was in charge of everything 

generally, (inaudible) doctors - I »«an. the doctors 
from the Central Military Hospital. I can tell you, 
for example, officer (inaudible), doctor (inaudible), 
(inaudible) was our specialist, (inaudible) was 
(inaudible). So. there were many, many (inaudible) 
the military doctors who spent. I don't know, maybe 
six months one year, another (inaudible). 

Q so. they rotated (inaudible). Here you -- 
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, _ W ere rotated through you, you're 

these doctors that w«i>= 

, • doctors who were sent to the military 

t-alkina aocuots* 


talking 

hospital? 


Yes - 




Were the (inaudible) doctors also run 


"through the same way? 


Not in the 


hospital . 


q And they worked in Korea also, for six 
months, a year, whatever? 

✓ 

A Yes . 

Q T his is kind of a joint program? 

A Yes, it is, because they come fromjwarsaw 

Pact/ to Korea. 

q (Warsaw Pact} country to Korea. Were they 
•this hospital was built by, righ 

A Right. 

q Was the logistics help with the supplies, 

was this all from in-country, or was it sent through 
the logistics chain? Was it shipped in? 


Yes, 


It was all supplies was 


(inaudible) 


military? 


A Yes. Main Health Administration, Military 


fpPSPlI 
HPgMggg 




5S*. 




Administration, they responsibility from 

(inaudible) — everything was under the[ vhxch ■ 
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mean generally under the GRU but - 

course, (inaudible) was under the Health 

Administration. 

Q (inaudible). Has the Soviet GRU also ^ 

involved? 

— ’ A oh, yes. (Inaudible). Actually. if Y ou go 

to the end. who is provide everything for soldiers. 


(4)60 


you know, because what 


did, everything 


was under the instruction from Soviet Union, and all 
the information go to Soviet Union. 


q What other 


agencies have been you 


supply, but not for the research. 
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have the Central Military Hospital under the Military 

Health Administration, right? 

A GRU. central Health Military Administration. 

?u 

•which is part of the logistics. 
q That would be part 

A Ge£ee*r services. 

q _G*$e<*r services. 

A S^Reer services. The Central Military 

Hospital was involved under what is the Air Force 
Research Medical Center, was involved because we 
started from the pilot's point of view. , 
q From a pilot’s point of view. 

A Yes. (Inaudible) was general for the 
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Q 

A 

Q 


Who was? 

(Inaudible) GRU- 

•The Rea&eulrances' Department, they, I guess. 




:, his must have taken doctors, nurses, 
transported — , this must - . 

medicine .' equipment - lots of transportation, iots of, 
movement , because North Korea had nothing, so this 

must have -been a tremendous logistical ^effort. 

* : ' Ml this came under the ReasioVances 

Department? 

A Yes. 

Q were these taken to the Soviet Union by 

train, or (inaudible), or any ideas? 

A 1 think X don * t know how it »as, but Deputy 

i a A C-h-l“a-d . He was 

at that time was General Chlad, C n x ^ 

general originally from Soviet Union. 

q He was in R^su^oes. Department? 

A He was - he was Chief of (Inaudible) . Part 

of that administration «s also under him. So. he had 

personal responsible for supply. 

Q When we say the Health Administration, we're 

talking about the Military Health Administration? 

A Sure . 

q Okay. Just wanted to make sure. He had^ 

responsibility. I gu*ss, overall for that? 

A Yes. 
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. oi cro that was under that program? 

Anyone else 

Pardon me? 

Any other departments that you remember that 

wa s under there, that would have actually had 

involvement, moving all that - the transportation, ^ 

tiie communication, the support? 

fVtprp were some others 

A v Well, of course, there were 

t • t- know if you know the 
participate because I don t know xr y 

system in Communist country. The system is any 

material from pencil to paper has some Russian 

(inaudible,, somebody who is responsible. I tell you 

example, if you take (inaudible, . there is maybe 

icemaker which is there at the responsibility for the 

chief of the health service to develop the icemaker, 

after (inaudible words, production and so. But if you 

take automobile which (inaudible, who is responsible 

for the automobile, develop svipply is the chief of 

automobile administration. The Chief of Health 

Service must ask him. tell him I need (inaudible, 

maybe ten automobiles. X don’t know, and he supply, 

so. from this point of view, there are more 

administration which were involved, you know, or for 
example if they need radio, it is the responsibility 

Of the Chief of communication service. 

So, from this point of vxew, the chief of 
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the Health Service and GRU make all^pla n 
of equipment and material which they need to other 

people who are involved, but let's say they 

•wi-ii-v to dive it to them, and that s 

general responsibility to give iu - -- . 

it, after it was up to GRU and the Health 
Administration or (inaudible) service; to ship it. 

Based on, for example, a person was involved 

very much was in the Personnel Administration and 
Military Counterintelligence, because everyone who 
goes there must be approved by Military 

Counterintelligence. 

q That's interesting. So, Military 
Counterintelligence keeps tabs on everybody who went - 
_ 

A And, of course, it is controlled by 

Russians, you know, because Russia is (inaudible) 

military counterintelligence. 

0 Was the Military Counterintelligence under 

gro. obviously, right, and the GRU? 

A No, no, no. Military Counterintelligence 

GRU, they come from GRU. 
q Okay. 

From (inaudible) . 

Outside of the Party, basically? 

A Pardon me? 
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Q r, sorry. go ahead. A Party function 

A sure, the Party is over everybody, but 

generally the military counterintelligence . that 

Minister of Defense. Right now, we have ^ 
belongs to Minister 

situation but before when it was Russian _ 
some new situation, 

extern except in Poland, the Military 

Counterintelligence was part of Ministry of In ten 

And they had even special section inside GRU. that 
were sitting there all day long. And when Personnel 
administration selected people who supposed to go to 
Korea, they must present it to Military 

Counterintelligence, and they must approve it. 

then, it goes to Politburo to approve it. 

groups. all these leaders, they were approved by 

^ f Mi ni st6ir of Defense . 
•Politburo, not just decision of Minister 

q AS we said, you don't remember. Maybe you 

_ the hospital name, the 

could check your papers for the no p 

location. This was a hospital dedicated to research, 
ss you say. Did it have other functions! I mean, did 
it have a cover! Did it treat locals! Did it. you 
know. say. treat anyone for physical problems, or was 
it a straight research institution! •• 

A Well, officially, it was help to Korea, 
treated Korean soldiers, but the main reason was the 
research, and the reason was trained doctors for their 
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work, because you are a military doctor, but you 

if somebody 

cannot be, trained directly xn the fxeld. 
was lost a leg or something , so it was the 

Q Wartime? "* 

A , — the drugs, you know, some new drugs. So 

lil this — for example, X told you I believe, for 

example/ they say - X believe it was 22 or 25. - I 

think 22' percent American soldiers, young boys, they 

already passed out the drug, many had the drug — . 

q Twenty-two American soldiers? 

TWenty-two percent. 

Oh, 22 percent American soldiers- 

you know, and Korean. I think. 2 percent. 


; • 'V'-; * , 




r "wlSi 


’ -im 


i-wm. 




mm 


A 

Q 

A 


wm 




So. they study what is the problem of the industrial 


country like' American, why it is, what is inference 
this - they call it mini heart attack, which means 
you don't know. Their heart was already damaged. So. 
all these things they study. I remember when 
Professor Dufrek (phonetic) gave us a briefing, for 
example, on all these problems, to help to military 

people- 

q This is interesting to me. How often were 
you briefed - I mean, you were briefed on this ^ 
program? That was the way you knew about it. because 






I 


Ml- 





; ~'Y 


v-.v«r- -• 


you were briefed? And you met some of the professors, 
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some- of the doctors, who had been in Korea? 

A No, not all of them. 

q How long would you say ~ how many people 

knew about this program? How well known was it. . 

A. How many people? I don't know. The ~ 

Mlhister of Defense. General (inaudible) -- quite a 
few people know because, first of all, the military 

leaders, no question about it. and in the Central 

Committee, the - oh, what is the name - the 
administration - the department which controlled . 
military forces and secret police. Minister 

(inaudible) 's department. Of course, they know it. I 

would say it must be probably — probably - at least 

a hundred people. 

q That knew of the existence of 
A At least, you know, because maybe some 

people who supposed to supply, they didn’t know what 
for it is. They just tell them "This is Politburo, you 
must give ten automobiles" . or whatever, and in that 
system you don't question why, but really people - 
the Health Administration. GRV. the Department in 
Central Committee, secretary (inaudible) . at least 
hundred people know, or more. I'm not talking about 
people who were directed, just people administrate on 

this thing. 
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q And how frequently were you briefed? And 

this is you and the Central Committee, now. 

A You are talking about Central Committee 

under military leadership, you know, because many 
the briefings were continued after then because the ^ 
was over and the hospital stayed there, and some 

scientific study which they would make together with 
Russian could take maybe a year or more. And after 
then I was Secretary of Collegium of Ministers, which 

were ten top military people. 
q Secretary of 

A Collegium, which are top ten military people 

- you know, it is body there. People in (inaudible) 
and minister is chairman. It is like collective 

.leadership of military forces. 

And, so, that was twice a month on the 

program for enlightening these people, and they made 
the briefing “ for example, X told you the purpose. of 
(inaudible), our problem and the war, you know, tha 

information. 

q (Inaudible) 

A I call him about 20 minutes. 

q When you were on the central Committee, you 
were briefed once a month? Twice a month? 

A Yes. " v 
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q Twice a month, about? 

A Yes, at least. At least. 

Q And how long a period was that, a year? Two 


A ~ You mean in Korea? " •/ f ; v 

q well, when you were on the Central Committee f 

and you were getting briefed twice a month, over what . | 

.... . • . •&>.?. 

length of time? Over two years? || 

* - * * 

Ar Until I defected- • 

q Okay. So, from 51 on? - 

A NO. from *54 until I defected because, in 

• • t secretary of the Collegium, and 

the beginning, I was becre y . 

after then I was member of the Collegium. ■ 

q Oh, okay- ?u _ 

A Sol before it was Central Committee, but 

after then I was also member of the Administrative If 

Programs Department. You invited people there to — ' .f;||g|f 

I'm sorry. I was also Secretary of Defense Council of J|W^. 
Central Committee for all these major reports because. 
usually, these reports need money and maybe some 
organization changes because conclusions and such jS 

so. all these things go to Defense Council. 
q so, during the war years, during 
, A During the war years, I was Commissar of I 

Engineer troops, and member of the Administrative ,..^ I _ 
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Q f the Central. Committee 
Pj^rams Department ot v. 


. Q f the Parliament, Collegium 

since 1954 I was member o£ the parr 
of Ministers, so I had '' 

, So. as PoUticai Commissar Engineering, .1 

assume ypu didn't have access to this program? 

"S A " I had. because the. engineer 'troops, they had 
responsibility for when the. hospital was built 


'■ ... • 

■ ■ ?<• : $3SBhH 


or iginailyv ; ' ; 4^.'^ & """ ;v 

q ^ ySov^you had 

A I know from the beginning. 


Q 


so. through the Central Administrative 



•v'v. m&mmt-M' 

•is* WBmr: 


Department, you were called on. you knew 

there , briefed. Throughout those war years, you'd say 



at least twice a month you had some information on the 
program and you were briefed on it? 


Mwmm& 




Yes. 



Q SO. that's twice a month. So. that's a lot 

of briefings we're talking about - 50-60 times that 
you were briefed on the progress of this program. 

A Because it was very important, you know, of 
course, there was other functions of the hospital - 

intelligence, for example. 

q intelligence function, that type of thing? 

A Yes. 


: 'f:a^0SL _ 
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as well as doctors and nurses, 
stationed there, as wer 

as X told you, the - top boss, 

X Because as j- 

• t-oHiaence officer, and the GRU 
Batkla, was intelligen 

completely controlled everything. « .. 

q Di d the Chinese or the Koreans know about ^ 
the intelligence function, and (b> the drug 

testing? * 

A No- 

Q SO. those countries knew about neither o£ ; ^ 

those things . 

.. . . t because there was problem 
A No, they didn t, becaus 

between Chinese and Korean, you know, and all the 

Russians and Chinese, which we didn't Know at the 

t • m sorry At the time, everything was quret. 

time, I n* sorry. 

Chinese already know 

But (inaudible) . the Russians and 

-i i xnd as you know , the 
things are not going very well. And 

, rh i npse Of course, they 

Koreans, they don't like Chinese. 

didn't know. 

q okay. All right- Do you know something 

about the actual testing program, what type of tests 
we re done, what drugs were used, anything you might 
able to remember about that, X mean, when you were 
briefed - were these medical tests that were done. 
Mere they psychological tests. Were they drug test 
effects on troops just to give surgeons war 
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experience? What? 

A Well, the tests made psychological and 

physical, you know, because you have preparation for 
the next war. And for the purpose, of course, they 
had being doing research for different drugs in 

The physical, I already told you the 

reason for the heart problem. 

q Well, what kind of (inaudible) that you 

spoke about, mow this was determined by autopsies on ^ 

American soldiers? 

A Yes. 

q Mere these battlefield casualties, or people 

at the hospital, or people who died in prison camps! 

A 

q In' the prisons? 

A — in prisons. So, they study all kind of 
the physical, the mental stress, or physical — 
q What about drug testing on soldiers? 

A I think, to me, the most important was the 
psychological test, Korean and American, however, I 
believe at the time there were also Australian 

soldiers there, and some others. 

Q so, there were others - U.N. forces or 

Australians? 

A Yes, Australians. 
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q Was there anyone else there, or yon & 


:now? 

A I think there were also some — Australian 

-who else was there? There were quite a few 

Americans, and. Australians . — " 

, . i-hat were done? What 

— •> q What were the tests tha 

„ What were they testing for? 

did you know about them? What wer 

- ,-,-1 thev test the mental 
A Well, first of all, they 

condition of the soldiers when they »ete cap to ted. not 

ju .t (inaudible words, - when they captured the.. .how 

was the mental condition for the soldiers who were in 

battlefield? How was the mental condition after 

were prisoners, how it was changed. and they studied - 

- I don't know the name for the will of soldiers, you 

know, how strong 

q Determination or will? 

A Exactly. How did they study them? What 

types of tests did they use to determine the will of a 

soldier ? 

A (inaudible words) - professional question - 

- let me think. I'd have to go back to the briefings 
Q Hell, take your time. I've never been 

(inaudible) this. 

A I just remember. I feel (inaudible) , I 
think, like 200 soldiers (inaudible), and then they 
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put the soldiers to different conditions, you Know, 
separate them from the others . Generally, the 

soldiers didn't Know what happened to them, you Know. 

. . _ — q 0 f the drugs which 

and I'ro ^hinking what was the na ~ 

they us ed ^ y r ' 

q • If you doii ' t know, sir 

3 b00k "hich he called 

(inaudible), and generally this book - you Know. I 
just don't know how he named that because I must go 
through (inaudible, . we did it together. Most things 
which are there are from me. and there is also part 
about drugs test in Korean War. and I don't have it 
here. 'Xt. you want. X have it home. I can bring it. 

-.V -Q.i 

copy - 

A:1 Yes. you can look at it. It was Just 









msam:- 


' _ -r • j like borrow a 

yes. AS a matter of fact. I d li 


^.*r- 

•• y^ aaaBW afc-: ■. 

“ * i MMwte -S:'. 
; •• T^TjSa BHMWB fe i.-fi 


i: y * ■ 


published. 


Q 

A 

Q 


Dd you know who the publisher is? 

rr- - * • 

Pardon me? 

Who is the publisher? 








A It was some publishing company in Atlanta. X 
don't know - I don't remember. But there are some 
details — of course, you work on that all year, and 
someone who just question ~ I didn't know what 


questions you have. X had to bring my notes from my 
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house . 


Q 


Sure 


. c. ■ Mavhe~w6 could talk 

that s fine. Mayoe « 


sometime — ' 

AS -Maybe we can meet again. ^ . 

q Yes. Me* 11 just go through some of these ^ 

"things , and we can meet again and talk about them. 

But as you remember them, there were drug tests. 

actual drug tests done on soldiers — 

A I*m sorry? 

q - to study their will, reactions, and the 

effects of war? 

A Yes. 

Q . And you say at one point there were about 

200 soldiers you remember? ^ 

A (Inaudible words) 200 soldiers. 

q Okay. so, this is perhaps out ot a briefing 

where they said of 200 soldiers tested, these were the 

results? ^ 

A Yes. 

Q Did they talk about the criteria used for 
testing - x mean, white, black. American. Australian 

a hasis’ How were people 
Did they use that as a basis 

*>v.av cplected to be subjects for 
selected? How were they selectea 

testing as opposed to a regular prison? 

A For sure they were talking about black and 
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white 


q About their race. 


i ccues YOU know , 

A It was one of the major issues, yo 

Wnow under Communist theory, they ^ 
because, you know, un _ 

, . • a. h - b i a ck will not fight for white Americans^ 
believe, the biacK win — 

„_ h interested to- test it but, of 
Sb, they were very much interesceu " 

course, is difficult to say so because I don't want to 

be racist, but - , "'MMk 

Q yes. but this was the way things were, the J|||jg 

way the testing was done. 1 

A True is true, know what you can do, and the 

conclusion was not once but many times . when black J Jg§g; 

soldiers were much more easy to — for psychologic 

influence, combination with the drugs, than white '(W '||§t 

Americans. White Americans were more difficult, the 

.ill. influence the money and all these things, than K fgf 

were the black soldiers. From that they also * "• * 

developed some theory of what to do in the (inaudible, | ||. 

after Europe, you know, how to separate white and 
black, and there was no question about that. 

q Did they also test people according to 

officer, enlisted, things like that? .. 4*^' 

A Well, the officers and enlisted men, but 

they have different groups. For example , they also 

did different things, but analyses were about soldiers ~i 
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intelligent, more educated soldie 

vyho were more inteuig^ 111 " 

. , sSX it was not only 

than soldiers who were less educated. 

black and white. 

Another thing. of course, for example, ^ 
study, which ybu can maybe say was stupid, but they ^ 

atbdy also the difference of officers —because 
(inaudible words) from south- - \ 

q south United States? 

A They believed a preference generals from 

a x * m cure they still beli^ v ^ 
south. I don't know, but I m sure they 

it today. SO. they studied this problem. 

q The big guestion that I can think of is when 

they got the POWs coming to this hospital, did they 

• from the battlefields? How was 
come from the camps or from . 

this determihed? 

A Hell, they — you know, the troops 

were nothing, but (inaudible) Chinese and Koreans. 

So. the. not just — there was an agreement with 

Korea, not just to study the soldiers in. the hospital 
because there were not too many, it was not too big , 
hospital, you know, but they also study the American 

soldiers injured by the Koreans in the camp, it was 

- the tell the Koreans, okay, 

agreement . so, _• 

they would like to select the people. He would like 
to study this group of soldiers, and Koreans, of ^ 
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■ t>ut problem was , you . know, xt 

course, they cooperate , bur P 

-• • ■* if/"ir*Gaiv (inaudible) , the 

the: soldiers were xn Korean a , , •• , 

there 

. if the. 

^i^ggifSPaiMerent thijas^;; You.- n>ade ; ; * 

(inaudible) for ail day. • LI . 1 


■•'•Mi 


anal ig|^^»!§"» s ' i '' ere "in^ 6 "^; 50131 ^ 3 in : J 


there 


- *• v j . . • 

{ "-'' - l : q r ' *• ^Thei'^s b Id i ers that were s tudied In the 

' 1 were they studied by Korean doctors, 

Korean s hands, Mere * . . - 


• *>;• ^sgw 

. :s ?fei 


or Czechs? 




4; givrs'^i^-p' 7 " I* 1 


‘ were ^ ^ 'li, ' ■■'■ ■■ ■ . ... 

pr ogran, was going on. They knew scathing . ^ 

A. Sure, sure, sure. 
q So, they did know. 

A . They didn’t know the intelligence, but the 

medical , yes. . .. . >7 \:. .' g’X:< ; *. 

-*'>■ • ...v ■• fu-ep tests done, that you can 

- ' Q 5 /Now, were these tests o«««« 

re ^iK^K^e«> hospitals:; or in. the., prison canps. 


'• 'S0 


■■*** mil 

■x&fiA i$£rg 

||p 

" f§fe: 
a-ii ate 


3(1 

■^smk 

4Sii 
mw 
imm 


or ..- — * 




i think both - both - because different 


things were soldiers who were wounded and different ;; S 
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soldiers who were just in the prison camp, because 
j hey were two different groups, but’it was both. 

’ q *i don't know it you would say it was a wide- 

range testing program, as you can remember. ^ 


A - Pardon roe? 




q Enough to say it was a wide-range testing 


p K ogram^|iSeast : as s in,the hospitals and possibly >» 


the 


Yes ... 


...A 

q The reason I ask is that - you know. 

obviously, if you're all the way back in 

SO much gets lost and it s years 

later, so I want to bake sure I get exactly the facts 

■right. ! H r ’• h„ 

A Sure . "■' 

q okay, You said that the reports — you were 

briefed about twice a month, just as an average? 

A T Yes. not just the report but. as I told you. 
there was, for example . it was published - not 
(inaudible) - it was just for the top military and 
Party, and some records which go to Politburo and 
Defense Council, some part of it was published for 
this because they thought, for example, commander of 
tank troops, he should know how they analyzed drivers 

of the tanks. 
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0 were these published during the war, or 

after the war? 

A Most of these things were published after 

the war. because it takes time to analyze it. They s 

collect material, they exchanged information with 




ssians , many things were joint theses. 


doctors 



and Russian doctors. So, they put together material 

and make some conclusion. .Iff 

. * r rup s tud v , at least on the .1 

q The analysis of the sruay, I :<> 

paper, went on after the war. I ~ 

A Most of it after the war, yes. U 

I : 4-; •' 

q During the * 50s? 1 f.. 

A ■ Yes. most of them, after the war. And during L 

the war, there were more intelligent briefing and K 

information than scientific. But after the war. it j| 

take I don't know how many years, and they study j;| 

different themes. -J r 

q How many POHs would you say underwent • t 

testing? X mean, you said maybe a figure of 200 for | 

the (inaudible) testing. Overall, over the years of j 

the war, how many now, this is just, X guess, y ^ 

opinion or, if you can remember a fact, but how many 
would you think underwent — how many do you 
speculate? 

A I tell you, for example* how many ~ 
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ee — ( inaudible words): ---because usual, they g - . 


us __ as r remember, the figures were different fr ° m 

the real -SllSi'he^ 

- I -would say; probably ® bo ^ ; ,. -0; } ' ; \ 0;;'= 

, j t -*- * « cav the figure 500 to 
q ; Eight hundred .Lets say tn 

__ a result of testing? 1*- 

Cboo. Did people dxe as a result o 






. . And if not ;i what .■-■ 

mean , could' that hay e happene 

the camp .'-^■E 


population? Were they sent back? 




A What do you — send back? — ' 

q well. you have 800 POWs H ha have - undergone j| |™ g||| 


. „V tests What happens to PO.Ws? • ^ 

various types of medical te . .. y ; 0; ,- : 

A Well, if you 'get people who were in: the^ . 


et,»« upre really wounded or 
hospi tal because they ■ it . 






something^ 'r^h^' ^^^u^ibieV; b;; ^ uohld get 

people who were prisoners of the war. who were in the 


camp, you know, they just go back in the camp because 


they take him to the hospital for the test maybe every 


day. or x don't know how often, but he was still in 


. Ur>* .-'Sfet 


the camp. For example, if they test people how 




psychologically they are influenced because they are 

in the camp, so they keep them there. (Inaudible 




. - -0 

* .V: : $? ’ >&?-*?£ r:‘ •• 


words - ) 


1 !$&\ 


Some test they test the influence of the 


drugs. For example, (inaudible) the drug which ...... V _ 
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- •• • . ... r- *;£• Tr-'* 

•• V-X ^ 

•’ CiViw ?•.•* . 



.. "• •; "^VfrV "’ : •:■: V*.v.- , -V- •: >y •.' . 

e spefii«SKe satellites push 'Russian more than 

Russian themself . 


q V "Why? 

> • '' _ Satellites, are more. 

Xf Well, because, the satexxxv. 


I. .wv /. . ...Y. 

li*^. ' y •• 


Poland --they are more intelligent, 
they ate more ahead than Russian primitives. Do you 

know what I mean? .. r>«, v - Y Y Y-v>- / 

q i; spent five months in Russia. 

A so. a program which lets a developed 

the beginning we had some problems .A’ • 

- ,«*- | . ^ • •* ‘ 


in 




: , ^ . v \£j*h 
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■^KSr 


. in a POW camp, 
was an American.-, of £ icer in 


wy 


% r 


, and !•»;.( ' " . .-.ci 

s tni^iiiKl^ r * ason you,re aoing co 90 to th * Mtmm 

hospital ior- a checkup, there for afew »eelcs ana-X ' J||g|||j|; 

■< •:/ V - 9 -/' i • ■•• •■, . ■v^-‘: • :. ’•’■ ^ ••:** ■- ' ' •*”-' " ' ; ^ - ^ Ui'i* , : ‘V - ‘.a-V '■■/.- . •: 

v?f*o> ;• o.-.a .. -* •.; •-. .. l. .. M «< hahp • on me - . . ♦ • ’ 


know maybe some drug testing was doner onj| 


iH^ow. after the drug testing was done -- ten 


daji ;"®o : maybe six months, ^haU^- 


£ A v^^They 'send you ." 


^ a mo hack to the camp- Were any 

Q£, • They send me oacK v-« , . ■ 

prisoners ever - you Know, did they die under the 

drug testing, or executed? The reason I ask is 

- „ i-vii s was a different time in the 
because, you know, tlxl . 




••' !? . don - t hear many stories about drug • 

50s, but we still don t near »<«u 


5 ^ ^ and if people come back into the 
testing going on, and i P 


.-.J '-t'- 4 -; s 




camps, it's logical that we're going to hear about it 
when they come out. So. this is what is .confusing. 

X? (inaudible words) - X*m sure that some ^ 
prisoners are still alive, no? 

Q Yes, sure. 


; u>: 


1 •>*. a .* 

• nt-, 


. »a> 
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- . . .- ...• • - •••. ... • . • • - -• 

A 2 f ' YbuSin talk to- them- Maybe- soroe - of ;' 


1 - 
iB 

3 

' 4 . :- 
• 5 ’" 

6 

7 

8 : 

:9;i 

10 

11 
12 
13 


x« 


15 
3 6 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


thinking inaudible words } there 

. Thev were — -but. these: things — 

failure , - collapse . , They wer ... .... - -*•■ : a - 4 >.5*«Mit§ 

Ifiey were some people. some soldiers who —I mean. 

brain - <lama^e. ai^ they say they must eliminate them, 
so they were Actually reported like missing in action. 

.... I remember when the doctor come back and-he 


.... ... . . . •'•. V’’* •? v ' 

was in Collegium of Ministers, and just (inaudible 


words) -He reported in his briefing because they 

_ they never took the documents they die because of . . 


>i; 


high dosage or damage to brain . 

I am trying to remember if his briefing 


■ T 1 . » ■ .- 

■ '|ic 

Sliafc 

&sr& 

SE* 



* * v 't hr 4 fi 
: •• 

* bS v 



%:■ 



I 









&;fe 



'■./JX- 

,)-? r.^f -V ■.-‘jit* •-•“'-j * • 

'vl 


. : t . ••« .. '• 


was a very (inaudible words) 
q Who is this now? 

A* (Inaudible) , he said who cares how many 
American soldiers die. It is better to know now than 
be too late. I must say, nobody (inaudible) American 
soldiers. I tell you that (inaudible) — it "as not 
too many. I think it was like 12 soldiers or 
something. It was not — (tape side ended) 

Q 
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damage and that were not going to be sent back home, 
were not (inaudible words) five, fifty. »r even - U;..; 

A I think I told you I have to look at some of ' , • 

my notes, if you want — =- - |||| 

Q I do, very much. -*=~" I ;k 3 

A And then you come back next because I |k|j 

didn't know your questions. ’ jf|?| 

q Okay. 

A I have to look at my notes, but I know for ||g| 

the heart problem. I’m positive it was - I don't know U 

12 , 14, something like that. I 

q Died during testing? Lv 

A Yes. Not too much. Of course, there was fe 

not problem. The heart collapse and that's it, you . I|< 

die . But the brain damage r 

q But these are people whose hearts collapsed k 

and died as a result of testing? . I 

A Yes. L 

Q They tried different drugs, the heart j 

collapsed. Okay. For brain damage, you said there I 

were more, bet's say there were more — 10. 20, 30? 

A it was more. It was much more, because for k 

them was very important, for example, influence of the j, 

thinking — you know, the decisionmaking process. j 

especially for officers. So. they really experiment^ 
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very hard. 

Q DO you think it's over a hundred? 

k I tell you let me look at the notes. 

don’t want to 

Q sure. Okay. The ones who died though, they 

„Tre in the hospital? They weren’ 1 shipped back to 

. ->.v ■ „.-T' .. were they? 

the Soviet* Union and u • 


A J. ' 

Q 

A. 

Q 

A 


No , no, no. 

So, they are buried somewhere there? 

They ate buried. 

Okay. I'm just about done. 

Of course, after they died, they still did 






v-M 






• 'M 


mm 




look at many 

q Did autopsies? ?l 

A Yes- 

Q Autopsies were then done subseguent to those 

who died? 

A Yes. 

Q You mentioned about they knew about it. and 
I think you also said the Polish representative there. 

Ruras, did he know about this? 

A I don't know how much he knows.,, 1 m 
telling you he was like the Intelligence Officer, ^ 
polish intelligence Officer. If you want. I can call 
him. We are good friends. - > 
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q okay. Well, just hold that till next time 

we speak. I'll probably ask you 

A i can call him and make arrangement lor you 

very easy. 

q I*d like that, but let me read the book and^ 

all that* s written down. 

A He was there , and I think he. was back even 

after the war- He was pretty well in the Korean 
business. 

q Intelligence Officer. 

A Yes. How much he knows — he was in the 

Polish mission in — what was the name? 
q Seoul or Panmunjom? 

A Yes. you might say the Americans other side 

O The north side? 

A He was on the north side. He was in the 
international commission or how they call it, 
q The U.N. Armistice Commission? 

A No, no. the U.N. The U.N. established some 

five country - different country - Poland was one o 
them — (inaudible) — he was one of them.and they 
ordered to (inaudible) business with Americans and^ 


drugs 


(202) 234-4433 


That’s interesting. Do you think - what 
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thev also started to make some business 
did you mean, they also 


with drugs? 


A sells drugs, change drugs tor information . 

q With the Americans? — 

A Yes. I remember there was one guy whose ^ 

n -^ m e was Colonel Borsky (phonetic) . he was originally 

from Russian front, and when he revolted, he said it 

is much easy to regulate western soldiers and 

-r • t- mean iust (inaudible, 

especially American I don 

uor ds) - through drugs than through woman ~ you - 
Know, the old style (inaudible, or whatever. So. he 
recommended to use much more drugs in intellig 


services . 


Ana this guy was a 


colonel? 


colonel. He was also in the U.N. 


mission in (inaudible words) - 


p anmun jom? 


Yes - 


. 7 * 

. , 1-v.at after that drugs were 
q And you also saxa that atte 

being sold to recruit people? 

A Oh. yes. Colonel Borsky — Colonel Borsky. 
q This was to soldiers, or POWs. or both? 

x I gave (inaudible words) - no. no. no. not 

prisoners of the war, regular soldiers, each date of 
contact. They would change some drugs for weapons... v 
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don . t think all. of them, kuow- about the scientifit 

problem/ about the research. It was-strictly a fev, 
people . : 

. Qit ^fcthey all knew about the hospital. »as_it 

. •«-ai nr even what it was 

like a ^ military hospital, or ev 

called , by any chance? .. 

. ' ^ ^ What- was . .the name? 

Q / ; ’'v.Yes'...'/ ’ ?■": ' 

A 1 think it was the friendship. 

Q Korean friendship. There were a 

of those. 

A Yes, but everybody knows I mean, 

, i n in this military 

: who were there and xn 

hospital- All the doctors were military.^ 

q When you were Political Commissar ■ of the 

Engineer corps, troops, or.. what. 

A first Brigade, and then all the Engineer 


engineers 


Corps . 

Q i Right. Engineer Corps. Did 
build this hospital . or was it Koreans? 

. A » : The leaders or whatever, they were 

„ Koreans The men who were workers. 
Some workers were Koreans 

q Can you — _ 

A Because we had engineer troops with 

experience. For example, we were in charge of ^ 
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,- h le) for Politburo and Defense 

building the (Inaudible) 

X have pollti ca ^- 

Council next to 

for it and (inaudible words) hospital, 
responsibility, for i • 

It was two stories, 50 meters, underground in rocK__ _ 

areas. No one (inaudible) can destroy it. And it was^ 

tdr Defense Council and military leadership 

that they directed ....... troops. . 

q is there any other agencies or people 

y ou can remember off-hand that were involved in the 

program that knew about it, that might have 

information on it? 

A You mean in 

Soviet Union, U.S., 

Q 

anyplace? 

A As I told you. except Health Administration 

„ x * m thinking o£ the name of: the commander at that 

ti „ e - General (inaudible) - °£ course, all 

information is controlled from security - the best 

information of military contractors. 

q under the Ministry of Interior. 

A Because they control the scientists, they 

. . thev had major responsibility, 

control everything, and they n 

the same thing like us, I 
Q In . 

guess the records are archived and stuff like that. 








I- 


and packed away in libraries and things like that 
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so. the military counterintelligence — 

under /BMOI (phonetic), is it? 

A No . they are now under Minister of Defense. 

q Are there areas where you would think - J.i 

you were looking at this problem now, what would you 
s -5y were areas that you would think these people 

, r-t-c or they'd publish reports and they 

published reports, or tney v 

, r. is an< i that kind of thing? 
should know about it. ana 

A well. I tell you what, if you go to 

r " y OU want to find out. To me.- 

. - t rtri there with archive of Minister 
I would start, if I <3° there, 

, that time, before it was established - 

of Defense. At that 

. i„ the beginning of the war. there will be probably 

not too many papers because everything was decided not 

o anor3 i of the Communist 

by individual, like Secretary General of 

party, the Prime Minister of Defense (inaudible), he 
was the most powerful man because he married daughter 

1 — — . von know so many 

of the Secretary General Y 

> 

things were made by direct order. 

Later on. some things should go to. as they 

call it. Council of Defense — these were 3 us t three 
people - secretary General. Minister of Defense, and 
Premier Minister ~ and they make the mayor decision. 

But I tell you something, when I was 
appointed the Secretary or Chief of Cabinet of 
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Minister o£ Defense, there was archive of the former 
minister who was fired and, unfortunately, many things 
he burned before he left the office, you 

he had experience already what happen in Russia. But 
s rill there were many safes which were ful ^ 

documents , and I go through some of them, and there 
were very, very interesting top secret things — 
communication between the Russians and 

an d also about people who were executed without 

trial, and all these things - was about this - 

q Did this program have a name of any type, 

such-and-such program? 

• t 4- was — how to 

A Yes, the program is namea. 

say it in English — was Analysis of 

Human (inaudible) - 

Q Analysis of Human (inaudible) . That was the 

cover name for the program? 

a Yes. So, (inaudible), and I took the worst 

oases and X go to First Secretary at that time, and I 

ask him investigate. When X come back to my office. 

the KGB took everything. I never saw it. Simply. I 

Close the door and talk with the Minister and. when I 

come back, everything disappear, where they took it. 

I don't know, but what I'm saying is. the best things 

would probably look at archives because I don't know 
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, • f Central Committee, if it is proper Y 

the archives of cenita 

_ -=. ~ r rfon't know 

still of the Communist Party or n - 

what is today the status. 

q ^ fNbt to mention what has probably been 

destroyed . 

-'v. An Yes. Well, for sure, the archive of- 

, • upre — must be some reports / 
Minister of r Defense whxch were 

which minister sent to Defense Council - 

g What about Central Military Hospital, would 

they have kept records over the years? 

A . 1 don’t think so. Maybe they - I don't 

_ . _ « know but that time, because 

know. I’m sorry, I don t know, 

... secret you know, it was at the 

it was generally top secret, y 

Ministry of Defense. ^ 

0 That's running out. The number is - i. 

there anything else you can think of that might be 
interesting on this? 

A I told you about the Russians' operation . 
(inaudible) . 

q .here is one thin, I can think of that maybe 
didn't cover. Was there any transportation, any 
movement of POWs, that you ever heard about, 
or knew about? X mean, were they ever taken out of 
Korea? Were POWs ever transported out of Korea? 


Not to 


(202) 234-4433 


Not to 
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If to Russia. I don't know, you know. 

if not, because Russians, you 
I wouldn't be surprised it n 

know, but not to 

. q Okay. And to the Soviet Union, you don't^_ 


know . 


A x don't know. I never heard that. 

q Some of the tests that you mentioned — 

let's say, the tests were a year long, and then 
analysis continued afterwards. Mould you - this is ^ 
all just speculation - say that they were taken - 
anyplace while the tests continued, towards the latter 
part and maybe after the war? I wouldn't think that 
they would keep a testing program going, that wouldn't 

make sense. 

A Well, X think. Colonel, I think it didn t 

stop same day when the war stopped. It is no good 

(inaudible words), you know, and it take time before 

it was turned to Koreans, the hospital, because before 

they turn it to them, they clean everything because- 

they don't want to give it to them. But not long 

after the war. I would say so, before it was turned to 

Koreans because I know they want to finish, some 

research. So, it is why some doctors stay there 

three-four months more, you know, to finish it. And 

it took probably, I would say, ten months-one year. 
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Q And- the prisoners, to the best of our 

, upre repatriated in '53. So ' toolc 

knowledge, were repaid 

six to eight months attend, something like that - ' ' 

ten months., as. you say — would they still have been _ ^ 

working on POMs. or gust concluding observations and ^ 

research and writing? 

A well, concluding observations, to finish 

„ „ soldiers — you know, Korea let us do 

with some Korean soldiers * 

that . _ 

Q (inaudible) South Korean soldiers, or North 

Korean soldiers? 

A South. 

Q Yes . obviously south Korean soldiers. 

A Yes. They let us do that. 1 think 

continued a tew months after the war. still continued. 

Q Mould you think - the question is. would 

y ou think that there were any U.N. PO«s there after 
the war. after their repatriation, or if they got them 

all out before? 

A I think there were still some soldiers 
because question was, as I remember, what to do with 
them because they were in that process, and 
(inaudible) like sick people, and they didn't want to 
do that, you know? So, the question was. what to 


(inaudible) , take them to 
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to Koreans (inaudible words). And at that time 

(inaudible words) decision was it s impossi 

So, they return to North 

them to 
Koreans. _ 

q To. the best of your knowledge, what do you ^ 

' J ) . - 

think (inaudible) should have been done? 

A (Inaudible) • ' ■ 

q This is after the war. Say, after the war, 

„ nrnuo the tests concluded a few months 
there was a group, tne 

. t-Hov caid "We can’t take these to 
after the war. and they said 

Do we give them to the North Koreans? 

Give them back to the Americans?" 

A Yes. they can do what they want. I mean. 

generally, they do what the Soviets recommended 
because, if United States blame North Korea.' okay, 
they were together in the war. who cares? The 

decision was turn them to Koreans. 

q And, generally, the Soviets (inaudible 

words) responsibility of dealing with these people, is 
that correct -let the North Koreans deal with their 

problem? 

A Exactly- The Soviets didn’t want any 

responsibility for that. 
q (Inaudible) 

A No. 
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q you think «e* re talking one, ten people, or 

you don’t know? 

A : I : think (inaudible words) . I remember they 

mention also how many Soviets they had. but I thinh_ 

had. like seven soldiers - 1 think 

seven or." eight— it was not more than ten. 

.v-.^.q v. And the Soviets? 

A What? 
q Soviets? 

A Soviets have more, but I tell I just 

the report of GRU, when it was discussed, they sard 

r'h&v will do same things, but 

the Soviets had more ana they wx-lj. 

, T noupr saw — but they will do same 

i; don't know — I, never saw ^ 

things. 

q okay. Thank you- 

A And it was. you know, discussion about 

soldiers. iE it will be possible to let them 
(inaudible words), and they said it is impossible 
because you don't know what will be future - farther 
effect on brain — - you know, these people are no 
q (Inaudible words). 

A — normal. - 

q Normal . 

A So, be some (inaudible) in United States 

which nobody will do. , 
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q okay . When you came out sometime ago, were 

you asked about this when you talked? 

A I talked about some, but I tell nobody i 

have even copy of, written record about the 

(inaudible), the drugs and these things, and nobody __ 

^Slk to me. I think it was— you know, X did not at 
that time chance to talk to somebody like you, who 
does research or this thing, and people who are 
(inaudible) business, they don't care too much whether 
ten-twenty years - they want to know who is agent, 
today and all this stuff. But X have even some copy 

of the record which I 

q can I ask you, maybe next time we meet, I 

can ask. you to bring a copy of that with you? 

A I will look for that thing in my mess 
because, you know, nobody was interested, and many 
times I clean my shelves, and nobody is interested 
(inaudible) , you know, but like these things about the 

drugs, maybe (inaudible) 

q Well, we’ll talk to you. 

A — because I know I brought it to you - you 
know — 

q Okay. I keep my interest in this very 
discreet. Let’s work a little more on this, and get a 
lot more down on paper, 
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A Sure, sure. You can think — you know, I 

will think more because, as I say, X dxdn t 
question, and what will be good. , really , it Y«« ~ 

read at least that part about the book. 

q This book was based, I guess, on your notes, 

a lot of it on your notes. 

A Yes - 

q I understand. 

k And it was, as I know, (inaudible) to 

give it to (inaudible) . who is the Assistant to 

•. , _ rrivfb it to twice. They 

Secretary Advisor, he give 

didn't have any objection to publish it. 

q All right. Tell you what, I will get my 

hands on the book. I'll prepare just a couple of - 
some information points, and I'll drop it off to y 
Maybe I'd ask you some looking in your notes, and then 

we can meet again in another week or so. 

A sure. I know that my - as I told you. my 
(inaudible words) over weekend, and whatever I find - 
because then (inaudible) that I wrote many names and 
facts, you know, in the evening when I sit down, and - 

q (Inaudible words) . 

A I have good memory on what happened in the 

meetings. I'm not ve'ry good about dates, you know... 
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but . you know , you have almost everyday soma 

• difficult to — somebody tell you, 
meetings. It is difficu 

was it in May or - I know it was in the Spring. ’65 
or something, but whether it was May Sth or 10th ^ 

q Sometimes it's just easier to remember, you^.. 

ki?ow , spring , winter, summer— that's easy to 

remember - 

A It is easy. yes. because you know what 
happened, and it was that time and so. but if you do 
to collegium. Minister of Defense comes there. 

Parliament - you know -01 know we're talking 40 

years, I know. 

A Yes. so many meetings, and it's not easy. 

But. anyway, I will do these things. If you want to 
buy the book. I don't know where they exactiy sell it. 
q I think I've seen it. It has a red cover 

with black letters on it. 

A I don't know, but — 

q I'll find it. 

A Let me know when I can (inaudible words). 

. /\v a \r i f * s 10:00 o * clock • 

q Okay. Great. Okay/ 

: — concluded at 10:03 a-.m.. Tuesday, 

May 7th. 1991. at Bolling Air Force Base. Building 4) 
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■SL^v • 


[TAPE 1, SIDE A, in here]: 


VC 4i ; • 


[iMrc i, w *- "* - ■ ■ , . * 

[Transcriber Note: .Ati .least. five J’”'^ 3 t e 1 e y brl si^e Source is located far 

lade to distinguish among them. “" f0 £ u " h a ear y amJ understand. On the other 

Sand Cm^nTebH P e"er C comes through loud and clear (and he >s Amer,can)U. 

f ' V . . . . r i.Um «!/ f haf it WA 


IldllU , Ult 

[Oebriefer]: Ye* ” s VVt!!^ that 

some time in the 60s, tne_ [blocked by next] 

protocols had been signed by all the bioc L ” 


[Source]: ‘65. 


pUUI LCj. . 

[Debriefer]: '65, OK. Whdn that tS^ouUin^specifiSs! like 

tell igence services, wt.th^ «y part Solved in that protocol? 

i1Str. h » [blocked by next] 



Wdb i t* juj ~ ’ , 

anf Ac t U allY what they did already before was put 
[Source]: General agreement. Ac y> 

on the legal base. 


* ■ ~> v 


[Debriefer]: Legalized operating charter? 

[Source]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: Whose charter was it? 

[Source]: Who prepared or who. . . Soviet Union. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah, but it was a party document? 




fZQPjl. ■Via.' 


. ■ 

jC.j'!*'-' 


I,. 



|_UCUI icibi J« v 

[Source]: No it was signed by . Before the Soviets send U^^arty £ 

w« r ch t ^f"*oJ t t W he S -inteil igence services, and the, signed the 

document. 


. .. „ ;-.V, ■ r: V^'i . • 

• ’ ' *»»«*• ts ■ - 




jVt '^v 
• • - Jt •;> 


[Oebriefer]: OK, all right. 

[Source]: Except Rumania. 

[Oebriefer]: I'm sorry. I wasn't here 

[Debriefer]: Except Rumania? 


[Source]: Except Rumania. 

satellites participate and Participate on the development of the techno- 
logyt and all these things. 
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[Source]: Joint operations? Sur?: Ttve whole document was about joint opera- 

tions. I mean, all operations now are joint operatio s. 

[Oebriefer]: You mean subordi nate 1 evel ?' : r ;; ; f * . ; . . 

[Oebriefer] : Wei, . i t [ialf .MS 

of intelligence or • reconnaissanc P ODer ation isn’t conducted by a joint 

SILT!.' 'JZ ' ‘K SvP ** Germans conducting an 
operation that may have gotten Soviet [blocked by ^ 

[Source]: Oh, well ; i ^Weplnds ^n 

they say they cooperate on the stra 9 P ration is joint operation, 
course, they don't say in this pr -tions will be next 5 years or 10 

years^'you^ now^J^^ f °^en e r allyT W W*tion ^^^arllhd 

I mean when I say everything is joint operation anyw y. 

[Oebriefer]: Joint is not necessarily integrated. You’re talking about inte- 

grated. They don't integrate. 

.. 4 - hot/ fail U99K you operate there, the [2G] 

the U re"!nd . th£’do thrives, you know? Soviets just control it. 


[Oebriefer]: I think the key word is directives, just like,, directives for the £ 

broad [blocked by next] „ ' ■ r - : v . 


r:,rs j?w» twu? sw-a ar»"i 

would think not. 

[Source]: They call it integrated intelligence system. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah, but not at the operational level. 

[Source]: But, the operational level [blocked by next] 





mem* 
Jm&sp 

ft?; 

IsiMfgil 


WS?&&9t 

JL» U 
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[Oebriefer]: It would be too complicated. 


[Source]: They are that they cooperate in that t^re 

pie, if Soviets give you instruction for the plan to r next j C al! the- 
everyth! ng is ^on^^rm 5 and intelligence chief of GRU- 

to 1 Moscow maybe in June or J ^y f an j h ^ ] y J^o^Uh^us "thV visit at Budapest? 
directives. This you i do ywself . this you cooperate with Po-r 

r a nd y0U S W o ’’the^hiel'ofGRU is in Budapest or they visited you and you put 
together plan how you will cooperate in such an operation. 
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[Oebriefer]: Yeah;. And, you had your advisors. 

[Source]: Soviet advisors? ;; 

[Oebriefer] : Yeah. - . „ , 


[Source]: Sure. ' ^ V,; 

[Oebriefer]: At various levels. 

[Source]: When I defected, injga^aPS there were military advisors andvj 

half of them were [blocked by next] jg 

[Oebriefer]: What date was this, 

[Oebriefer]: The protocol? 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: '65. 

[Source]: '65. 

[Oebriefer]: Oh, '65; I'm sorry. I misheard. n 

rsourcel: So, most of them were in the intelligence service, you know, be- 
cause, before KHRUSHCHEV, they were from regiment [blocked f>y next] j 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah, I remember . I just misheard the [blocked by next] 

[Source]: But, later on, they were just on the top and in the intelligence 

services. Here it is somewhere. 

[Oebriefer]: I just didn't hear the year,jB£ that's all. 

[Source]: OK, go ahead. I will look for it. 

as vou're looking through there, may I ask a question? As~ 

have P to 1 d* t^e' Ea^V^rma^ns $ .Y t’hV Z& ^ 1 ^aii^tlS » 

next] 

[Source]: I'm sorry. 

[Oebriefer]: Go ahead. 

[Source]: It was October '64. 

[Debriefer]: October '64? 



- - 


■ ‘-jfepife- 

. r; • i v 

(0S0: 
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f Source 1* "The major principles of the cooperation between intelligence ser- 
vices of the states of Warsaw Pact were decided by the protocol of the confer- 
ence of drleft of intelligence services October 3, 1964 and bilateral agree- 
ments between Czech intelligence services and Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria."' Not Rumania. 


[Oebriefer]: How long .^efore. 

bilateral agreement with' v 


it protocol was established, had “file 
i been established? Do you know? 


[Source]: It was since 1950, when they cleaned the Intel 1 igence services 

r . . i nf firorc hPtWGGH 48 300 50 W3S 



still bourgeois officers. So, between '48 and 
then, they started. I'm sorry I interrupted. 


because there were 
clean-up and, after 

rOebriefer]- Thafs all right, SH^RThanks. If the Russians had said to 

the East Germans, you carry out such and such an operation presumably as 
thlt operation was being carried out, there would be reporting requirements 
right, back to the Russians on how the operations went? How did that. . . how 
would that work in reality? Who would be reporting to whom. 

TSourcel* In the everyday practice, for example, I know best the m-ilitary, 
GRU because I was not in KGB, here you have office of chief of GRU and here 
is office of the Soviet advisor. The doors are open. He can go anytime and 
listen and take what he want. Any major sections there are also advisors. 
United States, Canada, and so and so. So, these guys generally are informed 
every day about the routine. Otherwise, if it is operation what^^^r^xan^ 
pie, what to say? Some, as you say, where they say OK, you, 

East Germany, you have a such a task in Latin America, because Soviets did lot 
through East Germany in Latin America. That operation should be finished by 
.July! I don't know what. So, when it is in the process the advisor control 
it Once it is finish or something else is important, the chief of GRU has 
Ms channel to Soviet Union or, if it through different calls or send courier 
there he must send message or today they have already computers, because they 
a?%ady start when I was there, so they have actually double One 

is through advisor and other directly responsibility of chief of GRU through 
the chief of GRU of Soviet Union. 

[Debriefer]: You're talking about at least two levels of advisors in the old 

days? At least two levels in GRU? 

[Source]: Yeah. One the boss and other the major sections. 

[Debrief er]: And, did not the advisor have soma sort of a role like a gover- 

nor on a car to run the day-to-day operations, if he wanted to. 

TSourcel: Oh, sure. He is the boss. For example, when we^L . .1 will 

tell you about this information how they is passed. TheC«JMpeadership 
which ^s led every day morning, you have Secretary General and Premier Mini- 
ster has on the table an information, written information, what happened last 
day" "important things, not small things. Otherwise, Minister of Defense he- 
goes every. . . I don't know today GORBACHEV part, but it was written KHRUSH- 
CHEV, BREZHNEV, every Monday afternoon to Secretary General, give them part of 


.Mm 



• -a ,Z*?V 

l 4 , ■; - C KfJ, 
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his report to him,, his intelligence services, service operation, and 
operational-strategic importance. When operation is finished, sometimes it is 
very important also in. the process, the Minister of Defense and chief of KGB, 
they must reported. apDefense Council. Otherwise, Defense Council got every 6 
months a report, because they prove the plan for next year. After 6 months, 
when the plan proceed, .they got report how it proceed and, when the year was 
over, before they prove ; new plan, they get the report how they achieve -^e 
goals in- the old plan. MWt is some special operation, Soviets also can send 
special officers from GRU or KGB who directed the operation, if it is.. . For 
example, Hungarian revolution or Polish G 0MULKA_ when he_ was there. They send 
directly officers, . because they directedSBBfc**l5*. t0 ?? er ^ e - in Poland, 
against GOMULKA apt hat time and the guy was sitting directly there, in the 
headquarter, and the situation was how he directed the operation. 


[Debriefer]: They did the same thing in Hungary, too? 




[Source]: Yeah, it was same thing. 

[Debriefer]: So, you had a switching of a portion of the mission on the er- 

rant little brothers, bring them back into line! 

TDebriefer]: <■■■> " I wanted to ask you a question about some things in your 
article that you^wrote on the Sovie ts and drugs. You mentioned a joint: 
military-civilian ..study with Soviets and North Koreans looking at the 

American experience of American troops with drugs inthe^ Korean War. I was 
wondering if you could give us some more details on that study? 

[Source]: First of all, I want to tell you something thefri- before I start, 

because I know some people say this, I'm sorry, because we are morally in this 
bullshit, but I [2G] don't cut too. much, because it took United States at, 
least 3 years to find out that Defense Council exist and almost 20 year* 
China-Russian problem exist. Actually, I cannot have job from [2G], because 
Mister ANGLETON came to conclusion I was sent here like influential agent, 
because I said there is confict between China and Soviet Union. So, in the 
beginnino, it hurt me. Not any more. I want to show you just. . . I cannot 
find the” article, because we just move and I am not organized. I mentioned 
the drug business. [phonetic], who was Korea when was the 

Korean War, criticized the work of Korean intelligence services, mostly pro- 
stitute and alcohol, only he suggested to use drugs instead of dollars, be- 
cause they are they are cheaper and more effective. It was when Korea already 
was in progress. 

[Debriefer]: This is 

[Source]: I didn't write these things, ladies and gentlemen. This was writ- 

ten in 1970 by the man who interrogate me. Thanks God. because I take copy! 

[Debriefer]: When your case officer was debriefing you? 

[Source]’ Yes I have other document which I have to find where I mention 
also that. Nobody never talked to me. It is not my fault. If JOE DOUGLASS 

• > . 
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•• .si» .... t • •,■ ,.-! .;**>o- • - -• w . ; . -.•-: .. ... »t • V,; 

:-r n’’pr:Y • -:• ''■• * :fr * •*•!■.' .•.!••” *••". ..-..* ^ :j, *‘ y >V-..V .%;-> _Vx-t-' - .-.. Vi 

11 j r a ran vou h g 1 1* mesometh i ng . I will ccm.** 

wouldn t cal 1 me. and ha^'W^^YQu sine was" about the training of -sabotageV^I 
pletely forgot it. I ^ that j already mentioned,; nobody never . 

and terrorists, 1971 ..; ; -.|[h^e arti^ies^t Now- about the Korean War. 

talked to me It i s nogjjgjjj^^^ornr . 

teU you what happened.)*^^^gg^ sent there doctors for practice* to! 

tal , military ^ os P lt j] < ^|5J™^^“7eoDle ^nd!so!and so .prepare themself:, 
take care about 

i mmaf imo 1 H ^ fir tQDPr... 


offiPbepartaent ofr the Wntral^ Mil vtary Hospital take oare 
about heart trouble, study the heart and these, things. 



™^, 138rr ,.wS(^ 

HP*! 


[Debriefer]: Cardiologist, yeah. 




[Source]: He was MHrtMCdd man, ’ Actually 6 ,' 1 

juIMfrrX’ S 0 ov et r te“rr°1t C o™ e . of <£« to Wt c^rse^u^pag 

. C who w ^s psychiatrist , take care about nerves . proter^K 
.[phonetic] who was .psycmtT. * . oneVlSS 



l to Collegium of minister. ic>w ai nut a ^„:7 { .^ OT * W , 

ZlT e \^t i-TTS; 

what" they 1 dS. they ^nerelly 

not fight ' °e» P 1 this Marxism there. They include .?£' ^^^^es^re^ 
the .Sd a„ 


*r.~ 




baloney. 

[Oebriefer]: Stress factors? •. ■ ■■ 7«v'..: JMWf 

v . T ._ nhomirak in the food, not very good chemically, and so . 

[Source]: Yea . ^ thn nn the mental, physical., and hard 



The chemicals in cne iouu, yww- — -• » . . . 

and' druas What influence is this on the mental, physical.; and hart. 

attack"*' For^h^reasonf^the stress" 5 the tfings. the ch«1e.l things In the - ^ 
food, and drugs. 




[Oebriefer]: After autopsies? 

[Source]: Autopsy, yeah. 
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[Debriefer] : Twenty-two percent?. , g:||| • •',!»<- x , v v/ . . 

* ’ : ^. V C ? ' .' •*'*• •' ; ' * • 1 *'. : V ‘ ' ,f .*■ -•" V"' Vi 'z~ 



<-••;• ; ^v'-' ;i • V: ‘'S- 

4;^ r.-% 


rsourcel- Twenty-two percent young American soldiers has so-called mini-heart 
attack J ' it-was^'Wjf heS-lik,.! Was notv in Korea. This: was evidence 
they C got when the/ had autopsy and so and so. Now 

they decided to,- because they were very excited about i t, -too- .1 ’think tgey 
g& d |r-8 months .study what possibility J p ^ ^ J 
to make the- 'enemy weaker. ,? ^ 


4 ; I : 


the other allied 
cause there were 


[Source]: Not. r^ I-ijust know they said in the Korean soldiers 2 percent. 

They covered the.:? Americans,, because this was the most biggest crisis. Two - 
percent Koreans and^22i percent ^Americans. So, the Collegium give order -to® 
— ““ d appointed him head of the group thati is -supposed to^ study how^ 
——^I'can ef fectivel y use this weapons against the imperial ist^an^. 
The, same_ti me » I realize later the Soviets did actually same things th 
■^participated in. / ^v:.f 


[Debriefer]: But, Jt was a JHPpinitiative? 

[Source]:' .No,. I don't think s^_'^ 



[Debriefer] : I / mean the reporting . The reporting was d 

That's a question. 






[Source]: It was, JIM, part of the plan for Collegium. .Where was the 

tive I don't know, but, as far I know, I tell you, after this meeting 

w T 1 . w ^ ^ ’ A T lUm'J/ mAnfh Karatico 


•initiative?. 


mve i y uri i miuw « uuu f u j i u»: * » - - j » . ... — • 

example, we had meeting, of Defense CognclK .,«§/<& 


ti^s everything was twice a month and sometimes just once if Secretary Gener- 
al was somewhere. We had meeting of Defense Council and minister, my mini- - 

ster, told NOVOTNY that this was very interesting discussion in Collegium and 
I give them order study and presented and I will presented it n ext year to 
Defense Council. This is 1967 and. . .Nope, it was coffee break and it 
always interesting, becau se you learn a lot, and First Secretary and Minister 
of Interior who 1s ;i ^Hb\K6B t and they started to discuss it and they said, 

Minister of* Interior sai^: JjYbu know , when the Soviets:, -the., comrade^tart 
to think about these things, who was a member^of-Poljtburo, 

she asked the Chinese counterpart for experience, because^ the Chinese 
they were involved for a long time and Chinese refused to share their experi- 


ence. >" .. • ' • ' . "••" - - . 

[Debriefer]: This is the comment by the Minister of the Interior during 


break? , 

[Source]: Ouring coffee break, my minister told NOVOTNY. I was present at 

these things, you know, so it means from that I can the Soviets [blocked by 

next] 


> . 
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[Debriefer]: It had come up-before? . ■: i: - 

[Source): What they did before, you know, because [blocked by next) 

[Oebriefer]: From.JBBBB||(P 


[Source]: Yeah! They have to have fro. Chinese experience and Chinese. ^ 

They were mad, because Chinese sai no. 


[Oebriefer): This is Hadame4»B»kJthat we are referring to? 

.[Source]; Yeah. ^ . .Vv,.':.' . 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: Very interesting! 

[Oebriefer): And that was uring the Korean War that they had asked? 



[Oebriefer): . And that was uring the Korean war cnuu u.«, .... 

[Source]: No. I don’t know when they asked exactly. This was [blocked by ■ 


[Oebriefer]: At some time previous to this. • 

[Source]: Some time in November or Just before November. No, K mat 

sometime before [blocked by next] ^ ,. s .;. . . . 


[Oebriefer]: So, its one-upsmanship on the part of. • • 0K * .'■> 

[Source]: Apparently it was different story, you know, but [blocked by next] . 

[Oebriefer]: Old the t d i‘ t0 ^ 0 ' t necessarily' alme^at anything , just reporting, 

narrative ’reporting , ^id^they ‘say anything about source of dn,gs or did they 
have no information? 

telligence r^po^ ^ ° f ene " y . 

soldiers. - ■ ' 

North ^ Korea? ^^^men tl oned llty Sum' tt7uH^Krean Warl" 

[Source]: No. ^ 

[Oebriefer]: Probably as a gift to the North Koreans. 

[Oebriefer): It may have been a mobile [hospital] for that matter. 

[Source]: At that time was the. . . They did it. . . One major purpose was to 

train the doctors. 


« i ai— imS'j- i • . X-' I 
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[Oebriefer]: Who Was or what was the man's name that y ou ^ 

used initially. '''' 

rsoorce,: ^Ssife^ab ^^^4 ; 

S 

cla“rSSd^n|K««a and he was in charge, about all operat.ons, you- 

know. The 6RU completely controlled it. 

mebrieferl • So fhiom^the interior minister came the word that Soviets had 
madman attempt to get out of the Chinese something and they got turned out? ^ 

fSourcel: Chinese turned them down. They were very mad. r 

[Oebriefer]: But, they had. . . They were very mad. Who. _ 

[Source]: The Soviets; 

[Debriefer]: OK; \ V v 

TSourcel* And also. was. And,*** I tell you he . 

1 lis cautTous , "more careful , but hewants to push a lot. He was 

a very radical man, so he said. . . Be cause*** said we have to w ait for 
Soviet comrades, because I send «i^B®to Soviet Union and so and so an 
said what for wi have to wait? ¥e have some . . our operations for our major- 
things. If Soviets. .> under the Soviets direction we should do this, this, 
and we can start. Why we have to wait? 

TDebriefer]: Can ^comment in any way at all, the slightest connection how 

would the Soviets have. . . would they have assumed that the Chinese had been 

doing this? 

[Source]: No, they know that. 

[Debriefer]: They know that. 

[Source]: At this time were Soviet advisors there. 

[Debriefer]: OK. All right. OK. 

TSource]: They were still there. After then, they kicked them out. It is 

why they asked them. They were absolutely positive the Chinese were already 

ahead. . . 


vr.v. • 
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[Debriefer]: Were there any<H 

the support people, logistics? 

[Source]: In Korea? 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 


►on the other side of the line, other than 
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[Source]: No. 

it li q., 4- *- hev were taking cere of both Chinese and 

[Oebriefer]: OK,. a1 1 ^Chinese being stand-offish about that, too? 

North Koreans or were the Chinese being sLoiiu 

era, sss sawrj swz — - * 

[Oebriefer]: Bet, the Soviets had advisors with the North Koreans? 

[Source]: Oh, ohr Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: They also had. them with the Chinese? 

. . a-w-fi^B^caid the Koreans are much more cooper- 
atWe' than Ch^se!° h" c^e’se" that • t^e'Koreans were still very good friends of 
Soviet Union. Later on, they [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: They were also in the barrel, too, more. 

, T . ..j.ii iiwp Chinese the Koreans so it is just one thing 
EhrrLrd ihey are -ch more co^erative with the [blocked hy next] 

[Oebriefer]: So. you Knew nothing about the Soviet-Chinese connection? 

[Source]: No, no. What do you mean connections? 

[Oebriefer]: Hell, in the same vein, with liaison people with the Chinese? 

[Source]: No. 1 just Know what later on they^cHticized them. _ The KGB very 

t U hese"'?Mn t g°s r ? d But, t l' a don''t a°nythi^ if Chinese give them something or not. 
[Oebriefer]: Or whether they had advisors or not? 

[Source]: No. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 

- • . . . f ho t0 sav that the Chinese use of drugs as a 

[Oebriefer]:«*would n it be f t y the K6B? To fi nd out more 

strategic weapon became an intelligence wy 
about it? 

rc Vnc it wa5 It was because, I don't know, it was like they many 

[Source]: Yes, it was. it was, uecau , k l think you mentioned 

times even mentioned how r much it P ^^intelligence service in some 

states tcTalso^raonitor i^they^d ‘possibWthe Chinese and North Koreans 
involvement in drug business* 

[Oebriefer]: So, they were operating against those allies as well? 
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* ■ t l * i r^iotc ai ready are fearing about China. It 

[Source]: 8ecause I think the S H nlia anc j STALIN said no. Ater then, 

started when MAO TZE-TUNG asked for Mo g question about that. 

MAO TZE-TUNG asked [XG] and he said no so it was q 

There is some development, not very pleasant. 


[Debriefer]: You want to go on with the narrative? ^ 

" . . h, p article that he wrote with Mister 

[Debriefer]: Let's go_back again % 6 and . 60< the soviets, it men- 

DOUGLASS when you mentioned that, bet J developing production techniques; 
tions in the article anyway ^ spent ‘ ^ars^dwei^ 9 for operati0 ns, 

marketing strategies, ... tact ics, ' t eii U s if 9 you on this production tech- 
this was in the drug area Could you tell us u yw Qr any Eastern Europe an 

niques, do you know which types ° 9 s which organ1zations 0 r 

ssn&'&z i 


; ‘i 1 :- 


_ , *. xi thpm because I not scientist^and 

[Source]: I can tell you not. these* druqs. These things are what I 

specialist for that, but like LS , . «.u ese things. I don't know, 

remember. I dont' remember ta the research centers. First, it was 

the* Central ^Military hospital where they ^ special next to , t£ J -spital 

rr.r.u/r.vr.u'.ns s.;rrs, -ll,. , ... .... 

you. 

[Debriefer]: He said prisoners? 

- f i. , 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 

[Debriefer]: Political prisoners? 

[Source]: .And, I can tell you How for 

commissar in Central Military Hosp • . kgb agen t and he married 

why they sent him there, because ^ f ^ reasons> actually 

daughter of KGB colonel * y these development and, secondly, they 

milSy that time was General 

[Oebriefer]: Is he the man you said has retired now and is living 

now? . 

[Source]: He was Jewish guy and, » fof^becau his wife^the’dafghtS' of W the 

opposition. And. it was good oP^ation because h is «f ^ £ 

“ly C °IS3? Ve\ ! /usften t It Ttln When J stepped to the hospital and 
checked on that facility, they [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Who he? 

[Source]: That friend of mine, [1G] [blocked by next] 
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[Oebriefer]: Oh, the political officer. OK. 


[Source]: he stepped there and they didn't give him • > ^ical 

fe&fT el ha^e^h itZTJ^Lr then many months they' treat- ‘J 
ed him. He was very sick. ^r- 

[Oebriefer): Oo you know what the nature of it was? 

[Source]: I don't know. He just said by the monkeys where they tested i t. 

[Oebriefer): OK yiw'yej^tlon^thls i| 

ed BW [biological weapons] before, ou 

[Source]: Yeah, yeah. It was same [blocked by next] j| 

[Oebriefer]: Under the same management? Imean, was it the same department or 

what? 

[Source]: No, not same department, but [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: OK, different department. 

[Source]: [Continuing] director of the ce, 

ent sections, you know, d ®P a ^ ents ‘ ; t0 the medical college is military 
where is the medical college. money because they have so many medical 
medical college. They nianetVrs fromfi*W|fc> Tltere was other cen- tj 

doctors there, It was east l00k,,cm t i SdTTage, because there was 

& college.^^Th^^rofesso^scientists were 9 there anyway. 




;#f®ISpS 

'?.■* s&lii f.ry - 








[Oebriefer]: Was 

[Source]: 


B^the man that you said was in retirement? 
Wa [phonetic]. 


[Oebriefer]: And, today? I don't know, he could be dead. , 

Who knows? 

[Source]: I don't know. When I left, he was still around. 

[Oebriefer]: We touched on this, but not. . . 

[Oebriefer]: Uh, huh. 

[Oebriefer]: Baloney slices 18 ways! 

[Source]: He was two-star general If he is ^ t S. , ^o h r , »l^y P S b Si 

ii-Cs inTh’e Vrrt. t0 He 8 °was B suVer h doctor, but he was. . . I think he was 
evelrfn jail in '50s and he was rehabilitate. 
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., f horp There was a drug connection in the combination 

military/civilian medical college as well? 

[Source]: Ho. .t was civilian college and next to It was military college. , 

.. • n,o Main Military Hospital there was both 
[Oebriefer]: Yeah, but you said in before. And, there was. 

-drug, which is new to me, and BW ” h V* * college and the civilian college. 
What effort was going on in the military college 

drug and 8W? 

[Source]: Yeah. 

[Debriefer]: You think both of them? 

[Source]: Also, Acadany of Science participate on some secret projects. 

[Debriefer]: How about the installation up on the German border that you've 

talked about before? 

[Source]: Well, there they tested [2G], as I mentioned. 

[Oebriefer]: Both drugs and BW? 

[ „ever C heard 1 "ThVy t\1 thSgTon the* i^e%oM*,: 

words), which was the long-term prisoners. 

r-e a ri nocn 1 1 net vou the other ^ill! [Laughter] 
[Debriefer ]: Hard core. If one doesn t get you, u. e 

. „ „.,*ci-inn iust to nail this something that has 

(Oebriefer): Let " e n ask ,°?hi?k we We al ready had the answer [16]. In this 

been bothering me down. 1 ^k w e biological weapons. They didn t 

cor^ider^rug^biologica^weapons^ 111 There were two separate things. Did they 

[blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Interesting that they are. 

rera as zl » 

you have to jam drugs in there, it 

i . +nn wp are talkinq about biological weapons or when 
[Source]: That time, too, w< ® esen t e d to Oefense Council the plan of scien- 

the, let's say. General Staff pres about biological weapons for the 

tific development, they were t 9 n j wou id say m0 re secret, because it 
wartime. Drugs it was fir r«t of « want it anybody discover it. 
was also peacetime and, of course, uiey 
So, it was always secret. 

[Oebriefer]: Interesting concept! Drugs for peacetime biological weapons! 
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,„,. h rpnfprs that YOU were talking about, one in 

ri"? "■ • • ,n both p,aces - 

specialize in drugs and biological weapons. 

[Source]: Yeah, they did. Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 7 - ; 

.. ch . rori Aaain I am not scientist, but they 

[Source]: But, you know, they * cJ J ' nd 9 app i ication research they did in 

shai^^s^^art of other b part in^Central Medical Hospital. I^mean^U^L 
T h a t t im^herM d al f read y chief of the'HeaUh Administration. 

tions or was this information hearsay or reporting. 

[Source]: I visited Central ' tT'n eve'r'go to'that place. Sorry. I 

STd^r^f “.^STtS Hi "the ^Central Military Hospitai [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: Then, where would information cane from? 

[Debriefer]: This came through official reporting then? '■ 

[Source]: Yes. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 

[Oebriefer]: Why would the minister have visited? 

visits to_a^1 itary you we?e going, why a sped- 
Tic visit? 

[Source]: Well, the Central Military Hospital was the most important military 

center [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: You're talking abort the defense minister, I assume, because I 

missed that. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. You mentioned that you accompanied the.defense minister. 

[Source]: Yes. It was the most ImporUnt military ”^‘£,^11°,^ 

peacetime and wartime, b«ause, in the wartime, they^ . underground 

P of them go with front like I “ d V% 3 ’ ol^imy for Pol Uburo! I mean Defense 
bunker. They were even have ^“"’’^Vesearch and the best specialists 

were" a 1 way ^transferred* to Hospital, you know? _ 
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[Oebriefer]: So, you're talking about all phases of military medicine? 

T n, in the. research with the 

[Source]: All phases. 1 * a ' K ’ I" Thev e ^ n re canmended minister was 

minister. I didn't go to that »<>*«>• • b ™7 don't go in if something hap- 

actually hero, but they recommended that better don t g 

pened so we visited some parts of that center. 

[Oebriefer]: Where did the drugs come from that they studied in the research 

centers? How did they obtain them? 

[Source]: I don't know. 1 M ^ 6 Jon' ITnlX wafverVCrta^^j ^t! 

of all, they had their own. production 5 it Also, I know in 

The recommendation what to P^ od ^f * J I tell you that was a problem, be- 
many cases when they arrested agent* y country, th ev wer e 

cause the African students, students fr “ t n he s ^ h e 1 traffics go throughJIWB 
always Jnvolved in the drug bus • Gennany they arrested the men, took 

[Oebriefer]: Who is they again? I. • . 

[Source]: *»B*counterintell igence I know this 

ces, but rdon'-Tknow how many times they d d, y They too k it from 

time they stole it themself . 1 think they make g 1n |^ *this col- 

^ r and Wh sel?' 'it ^Jse'lves So. I cannot tell you if the^buy the dnigs in 

New York. I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: Well, they' would have that certain stash for no™a, medical 

purposes, I would assume, to start with. 

[Oebriefer]: They would have to have. . ^ T pe r c entag e ^of ° t he various drugs 

s " tha 9 t sort of thing. 1 was 

just wondering. 

[Source]: I don't know. I think if they need anything they didn't have any 

problem in customs. 

Sfffi «inis e trfof a Oetnse" Jef the"’ ’Sl^e^ceT man" ' you've "ot ’a 
medical chief there, too. 


2 • v-"- i 
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[Source]: Yeah. That is what I say. The; 


hwas chief.. 
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[Oebriefer]: Oh. I'm so^. I. missed that. OK. So. he had to be in on 

this, too, to some extent I would think. 

ETTttl* V»«l Sl^Vpfflc] " was 'h ^s deputy 
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, , . r nf rourse aeneral ly , b£ is charQG, but 

was in charge, because the chief. . - . t A Also I think, he was old 

he has so many things and this was s P ^ fchey trust and knew 

^e!;raner b S:«| c«- 
respons Zmy^'but "he “i! 1 not operated, you know, every detail every day. 

He doesn’t have time for that. 

r _ . , , in the article you mention that very important meeting, I 

[Oebriefer]: J n ^ne ar i^c i e y f t let * s use dr ugs as a 

think 1967, in which NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV saia, in e..c , 
weapon against the West. 

[Oebriefer]: In '62. 

[Debriefer]: Or *62 was that? ’62, I'm sorry. 

[Source]: '62 it was. In ’67 it already was not KHRUSHCHEV. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. That's s right : V. sorry. ^^^^^^ntio'nld tt.t't^i 

But, in that same par of I the arfcle.^as I reca ^ morality of using 
were representatives at that m g that? Why some of them and who 

they 2 were^ that W TLTZZZr har^ist-Leninists to ose 

drugs? 

' ii n t think thev were probably some even in Soviet Union. I 
gSTLS"^ sa,/ s T e think, < 

as S r Hs\rerVk P ?nraone 

then, they have troubles if they are ca * ’ dQr must g0> you know . But, 

.“Wt Z Sts SU rSS y 5 o 

sirs sr^xr- they " ere 

[Oebriefer]: Backfire. 

[Source]: But, KHRUSHCHEV made them shut up. 

[Oebriefer]: What was the main purpose of the general meeting to start with? 

[Source]: Where? 

[Oebriefer]: The meeting at which he made his comments, because you must have 

had a big agenda. 

[Source]: Oh there was ■ ^ agenda I think. 

Probably five : different . things ; on th * Agenda items] Directives of 

improvement^ oT Vetti onsh 1 p wi th Third trld countries who were on the not 
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capitalistic way , give th- b “““ ^ 

got his country and he didn t. . . it Wdi " ut ’ 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. Mas it a regular, recurring, meeting' or was a special 

meeting called or what? 

[Source]: Well, no one meeting is r< ^ Ur ^ t l^^ f n o ow* meeting -is regu- 

September or August is regular e T ery * ra i-i e( j somebody push like Rumani- 
lar. It is Soviets decided it 1 * ' «’ '^uSE^CU and so they send you, 

ans, as they did, at least in th g Secretaries or secretary general and 
^r-recSndedluch such a meeting with such agenda. What do you 

think? 

[Oebriefer]: So, everybody was. . . There were representatives of all the 

pact countries? 




[Source]: Everybody was there. 



v 


. , uhen was the last meeting that you can recall 

[Oebriefer]: Everybody. OK. When was cne 

of that kind before that time? 

[Source]: Before I defected? 

■ n .. n _ , pm trying to get some idea of how often these 

K r pUc r e’ : You say they were not regular recurring meetings. 

[source]: This meeti ing - Pub l^e^-f it‘ 

T y ifthey don'fwant, the/ donf publish it. Proximately twice a year. 

[Source]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 

[Source]: It can be more even if something special 1*.,*. ^Sat^’b'y 

bean Crisis or '67 Hiddle .^, as t * analyze their economic development and poli- 

Hister REAGAN . GORBACHEV thints 

it is [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: You did say you did put our Rumanian friends in there, OK? 

Right. 


I 
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[Source]: Yeah, they were there. 





bring'u^Bulgaria is^for'this ^^T'rw'KorK’jSrtwi.^SStion' 




. - fc nhvious whv it was handled so secretively, 
how very secretive this waS ( and 1 ts < ° b e tic] organization has been deeply 

but we also know Bulgaria s [P r ^nd so forth. In the context of 

involved in drug matters, drug tra 9* art f C j e f r0 m everything ypu know 

that strategic plan> that- you discuss ™ U wouldbe likely that the^Kintex 
in your experience, would you i say outcome of that strategy? In other 

involvement by . Bulgaria would be ^ "You're going to play this 

words, would Moscow, have said to the p Bulgana s international trade 

part in the strategy," and e 1 i m ean d oes that seem reasonable 

,s a logical outgrowth of the strategy that 

you discussed there?. • ' ’ r i 
[Source]: I think so- I think so, because [blocked by next] , ; i 

[Debriefer]: Turn the question around. Is it 'jW ‘here would be any 

circumstances under which they would take independent action? 

[Source]: Bulgarians? 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 

, t moan if it fits generally to that strategy. If 

[Source]: Yeah, they can. I mean, if | ; iets exactly tell you what to 

1*. ^ran^h^’San? S'f V interest, your [18] separately. 

know, and there you can [blocked by next] 

n..r it likelv they could take on an activity which 
delicate Jo «fe Lt-West relationship? 

[Source]- I can tell you one things. When the^ KHRUSHCHEV mentioned, the 
ZHIVKOV and OZUROV they were the strongest supporters of that. 

[Debriefer]: OK. 

TSource]: I remember like today the GOMULKA. 

you know? KADAR, he said [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Go carefully! 

[Source]: "Comrade »CHEV l agree We^make -ney^a^ it^s effec- 

bes^and so r o“T But ZHmo'v and OZUROV, Minister of Oefense. they were 
tough, tougher than KHRUSHCHEV. 

[Debriefer]: Hard-liners? 

uselTthem mf'erarnt'e how' th"ey go^t^rSugh the 

commercial organization, what is it? 

[Debriefer]: Kintex. 


He didn't say anything at all 
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• * DJ h it- looks to me my experience it is Bulgarian GRU, 

[Source]: Kintex , yeah. , organizations in my experience 

because the most or m any 0 KGB e more involved diplomatic corps and 

are used more by GRU than KGB.. x participate on many meet- 

these things. GRU, at least ^ [ a l , phonetic] 

of IwiTS™... ^ ^ows how .any p.ace^e 

must GRU, he knows who are the guys, you know. 

[Oebriefer]: You said BREZHNEV, apparently at a later meeting, [blocked by 

next] ...... 

[Source]: Sorry? 

r , v caiH RREZHNEV was supposed to have held up the Bulgars as 
'!S ( simple w£t was the occasion for this? When did this happen? 

[Source]: I think. . . Let's see. . . 

[Debriefer]: You know, not precisely, but approximately. 

[Source]: Yeah. I heard him mention Bulgarians twice and this I [blocked by 

next] 


[Debriefer]: In connection with what? 


v.w* j * 

,, * «. nnrp he mentioned Bulgarian success in Middle 

Saudi *«&.«* recruited the military officers. 

[Debriefer]: OK. 

[Source]: And before he mentioned Bulgarian success with the drugs and I 

think it was sometime '66. I think. 


[Debriefer]: This is LEONID IL'ICH now? 


n v . Ua ca <a thev should share their experience with them, be- 
cause" they had not just success with some production, but also some success 
with distribution. 

[Debriefer]: How many people were present when KHRUSHCHEV surfaced this? 

Roughly? 

[Source]: Let's see, probably [counting] 50. 

[Debriefer]: Fifty people? This is an agenda he's discussing? 

pl^who^ take 6 c^^'aboTt'^he *burMucratic^^nd* then] S ^Vo,°^it ^approximately 

five, six people from each country. And Soviets. 
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. hn Once it was decided to use 

"".'X obtain** them 

dte&WS JWS'sa MPST*. • «*•* - t'*«> .,. 

undermines society. 

[Source]: I tell you, sir, the drugs were not problem at all [blocked=by 

next] 

[Debriefer]: I was going to ask that, too. 

[Source]: [Continues] the same as in Eu VA-. TX?2 

as you know how the self decep . oroblen you know? Some people used 

they even didn't think it will be °^ e r Ve^etraz ine [phonetic]. It was 
drugs regularly at the P>] a ^ acy * c jj STR0 . I don't know how many weeks 

drug, I use it myself when 1 . .. t help me something. He give me 

never sleep, so I go to the colonel a " d cl ^ d m J° rn f n ' P from CASTRO. He go sleep, 
Permetrazine, because I came horn Permetrazine which make 

wake up 12, but I must go to office. He give me ^ most i y it-was this 

me wake up maybe 3, 4 days and ^ ^ fXGl from Hungary. They had 

stuff, you know? There was > some very d'rugs, because, 

very good stuff, but it was I think P possibility what drugs they 

when they did the research, the y *1* . , . wher P you nee d a prescription. 

£ i ifec=lTol B af 

which they have to handle. Alcohol [blocked y J 

. ' . - -..a. , ran on it you mentioned that your best 

[Debriefer]: Just to sort of _P P course* in the West, those are 

friends were doctors * nd h m ° ® cceS s to* drugs and that wasn't a problem for 
exactly the people who have access tu y 

them? 

[Source]: Yeah. I think many of the regular ^rug/the^edi- 

them from the research center. frien( j 0 f mine you [XG] Hungarian drugs. 

Herald ^ wT^VaSical that ’you Wally. . . Almost 

like cocaine, make you happy all the time. 

[Oebriefer]: Walk off the ground, huh? 

t a-aii unii t use it. because I wrote that 
STtSi aAT «^ a ^L00k r . S I need sA'e’tAng. I cannot stand it.- 

[END TAPE 1, SIDE A] 
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[TAPE 1, SIDE B, in here]: 

L inn the final communique .and [1G] and these 
[Source]: . . We can- never mentis t ™ every 4 years, but 

things, because President and admin istrat>one 9 use that ROCKEFEL- 

ROCKEFELLER is there for whole life. B president of General liotdrs 

LER. I'm sorry. He just f^n't who he H. "Z know, he is there maybe »r 
or Chase Manhattan Bank. I don t who he ' • discredited somebody 

life but admimistration is change every year, so, 
from* the administration [blocked by next] 


[Debriefer]: you [blocked by next] 


i . _ , i : n b hptwpen the use of that and the 
[Debriefer]: In other words, there was a link between - 

special propaganda? 

,-f thev want to discredited 
[Source]: Absolutely, because ey can typical example of what he 

somebody. On the other hand,. . . This was jw 

told us about the final solution. 

[Oebriefer]: You insulted us once Hgr , . me : and , PHIL, when we were sitting 
said' th^hell^wi^'the 6 mid-^ewel *goverrment official. Go ovet their hands. 

[Source]: Yes. 

[Oebriefer]: Has this connected at the same time to that? 

[Source]: Yeah. It is same as I " e - ^ °"i!k e * S 1 1 don ' T k n ow,' 100 h^ndred V years 

it? You know, they came to T . c ° nc l u V f 0 mpan that it has to stay so. Like FORD, 
ago, again I say example. It does Actually, he can handled what he 

h! owned the company and he ^ directed '* • ‘Son it is impossible. He can 

t an t" than" work* incT "c 1 ass ,° "b ecaus e °h e not just influence the FORD, but he also 
the working class. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. Both ways. 

[Oebriefer]: And, he's there a long time. 

artnallv for whole life. It is his job, so 
[Source]: He is there long time a ct u a lly for them _ And , „ 0 t just 

It is why we have to 90 to this o^munity^^^ them , jke new class, 
with drugs, you know? Generally, tney luu.m. 

a. a.u- , ac nart nf the same discussion that we had before 

SSft£3 8 Tbe Varge’t areas.' with intelligence people being where? 

[Source]: Intelligence people? 

[Oebriefer]: As targets. ^ 
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FSourcel - Oh yeah.. Sure, sure. I just mentioned a few. Military intel 
gence! counterintelligence 'services. There is no quest, on about that. 

[Oebriefer]: Did they ever use it to recruit? The GRU? Did they use drugs 

that you know of to recruit? 

X “ <• rut* ic uhat ^■■^recommended already after ""his 

experience ?™£rea because they worked together with Americans and others 
and he said the drugs are most effective. 

[Debriefer]: For recruiting agents. 

[Source]: For recruiting. Better than [XG] this therapy [XGJ The drugs are 

the best. 

[Debriefer]: Better than money? 

[Source]: Drugs maybe are worth more than money and make you happy probably! 


„ , ,XL„ fhai- important *62 meeting when the decision was 

[Debriefer]: ^ KHRUSHCHEV I guess, that this would be done, it 

made in effect by NIKITA KHRUbHLHtv, i ’ h . t0 be together. 

takes a While for f P 1an 1llte l^'evidence^d you have that the KGB and/or 
Now, following the 62 meeting what evidence oio y together such a 

plan? e< Were there oS either memoranda? ; v 

[Source]: ,^-^of.U. you^ave 

process. It ^ Q 9 . when the two services presented, let s say, 

Se Van" f 0 * 1 - ^ext^ear* for ^intelligence ‘fS 

pie, the f example, got directives to help the 

some details, bu t j just tell you example, how 
production in Mexico and_0<»i " e| to the 1-year plan, special 
many times you hear it,. it w P y ion P which they didn't want to include to 

jrE^^^^thirb^auTthrt’reporr^a^^aybe <i pages [blocked b, next] 



[Oebriefer]: Production of what? 

re rin Rpcause CASTRO in his contacts and groups which he infiltra- 

Soviet UnL, because ge^se™ ^e^g'ot dlVectVes "uhe^estab- 

Hsh’through^cne grSSP^ Hexico? I don't know through whom. I don't know 
the details and Dominican Republic production there. 

[Debriefer]: And the other country you mentioned? 




-r.V" S-c V?* » . 


pr 

_ ^ ^ ... ... 






[Source]: Dominican Republic. 

[Debriefer]: You mentioned two. 

, had very good position, the intelli- 

gence C services. 1C °I don'tfT why CASTRO did or maybe he did other groups^! 
don't know, because [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Were there Cubans at the initial meeting? 

[Source]: In 1962? ■./ : 

[Debriefer]: '62. 

[Source]: No. 

[Debriefer]: No. OK. 

[Source]: &§> in our y u °“ “t.^n^he 

integrated intelligence services proto soviet Union had delegated 

to^East Germany ZTl'J £ -ponsihi, ity for Latin American communist 
parties or the working with? 

re i Voah Until 1964 until this conference. East Germany didn't par- 
source]: Yeah. Until 1964, unt include sabotage [fades] because 

[Debriefer]: You're only 7 years into the Warsaw Pact. 

that'l'understood you^orrectly that the Soviets had delegated responsibility 
to East Germany. 

[Source]: Well, not complete responsibility. The, involved them, you know? 

[Debriefer]: The role. 

[Source]: They involved them, because they had, they came to conclusion 

[blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: ULBRICHT was suspect? 

[Source]: What did you say? 

[Debriefer]: ULBRICHT was suspect? 


They were 


(Source] : DOR, Deutsche Oe^ratische 

What Soviets came to conclusio • ’ . and some countries in Africa, for 

Germans in Latin America and M . .. ^.^gy can <j 0 because the 

6X30,010, South Africa, they can do ^tur than they ^ ^ 

Nazis and the emigration from the Ge y ... East many don't see difference 
if the. . . For example they r say in the Hiddl^East ^ heroes . ^ou 

•between West Germany and^ E a st Germ y- He liberated them. So, for them, 
know, ROMMEL, field marshal, he • . g why they sa id it is neces- 

like Germans they didn t care : east or w< :st t 1 1 for uh0 , e Lat1n 

sary to give the. owe respons hi ,ty t ‘\. °° e lus ion , , just _say example, 

^Th^ Germans better opportunity than**. 

COebriefer]: OK. Well, 

you notice that thi s drug kingpin who * . ca . ^ j a So there ar^ impor- 

[Oebriefer]: STROESSNER! 

[Oebriefer]: Well, they used to say there were not Argentinians. 

Germans, Italians, and Japanese. 

[Source]: I think the Soviet analysis^ very good and^it "akes^roud Sjr- 

mans, because they always fee Dr ove they are better than the 

others ^'nd/ of 'course! “l e^sci^line, P you know [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: There was actually competition among the ccmmunist intelligence 

services in that regard then? 

[Source]: Oh, yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: Really? Very interesting! 

[Source]: Oh, yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: Now wi ^ "o^tee'r" e'po'rts t 0 h n t Geraan°inteiligence y activities in 

StiS SerNcTwo^ you ^Particularly in the wake of this '62 decision 
to use drugs as a strategy. 

[Source]: Well . tel, you what - Had except the re which^ere ^esen- 

ted to Defense Council and. . . But tnat, yo know how u 

always try to -first charter I delivered to members 

works. They never mail it, becau 9 mee t-j nq before the session. 

This'report^bout 1 1 h^ intel 1 igence'serv tees t which 'was feint report, civilian 
and military, I [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: JointjiMifc _ 



And signed it Minis- 
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[Source] : I brought it with .y ‘I give 

envelope, secretary. First Secre y . re ad it After 1 hour, 

■iL^r £ -ade notes, .ter 

then, day after, I change it. 

[Debriefer]: Who prepared the joint report? 

[Source]: The GRU and the civilian intelligence. 

[Debriefer]: STB? SNB? 

[Source]: Yeah. 

[Debriefer]: Working together? 

TSource]: Yeah, Ministry of Interior in4 

ter of Defense and Minister of Interior. 

[Debriefer]: Jointly, OK. 

[Source]: Next day, 

cept two examples. One was in , -a. After then the very 

ther Ministry of Interior, an • honestly, the British with whom I 

important information were and 1 Y » aoverm , en t they said one things 

work 1 year here under p**'^™*™ ^SverLnt was smart, they 
which I remember until 1 today- They s . i P write on the <- 

tell you sit down somewhere 1 year. We pay you sucn a u.u jr be _. 

y “ rtn f ho tanp pvervthina what you remember from Defense touncn, ue- 
paper or on the tape everycning y t You work 18 years, so, 

because the ^^^narr^ int^est. Dne^as 

stesr 

very important [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: You didn't do that for the Brits, though? 

[Source]: For me very importer, t were SMS’ I5' ; 

^ SSI ffrica! 

they told you information about Third "orio c ; , atlbers of collegium they 

what happened where we were successfu d '. .^ades, this we cannot say in 

can question . the™. _ S “ etw 0 “- e ^ th° y answered. From this point of view 

lTan°tell you, the Germans actually was not one meeting where they were not 

mentioned, Germans, East Germans. 1 mean [blocked by next] 
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[Oebriefer] : They were always mentioned? v| 

[Source] : Always mentioned. : l§ 

[Debriefer]: OK. * | 

[Source]: *66, ’67, a fter b ^ h ti n Arn^Mc a ,° f bJt * aUo* ^exll^ll , f 

Soutl^Africa.^afso* throu^^the^onne 5 ^ Naz^^and German emigrants. 

[Oebriefer]: Success in drugs or just in general? i’§ 

[Source] : Ho. no. Generally, about intell igence matters. 

[Debriefer]: Across the board, yeah. 

f ho where was the interest of - 

[Source]: And, in Latin America, intell iaence services? It was the 

the, let's say, Soviets and ^fhoslovak i ,te ^ « tj0 movement, the position 

mostly. . . First of all, elopment of the revo .0^^^ The prcparation of 

of different pol lticians and parti ” * . . J ront 1f sorae revolution will be. 

the people who can participate , , tin Americans to got informations from 

there. Possibility to use these Latin Americanize ^ g reporte(J actually 

United States. I remember, for example, ovided abo Jt US military pre- 

the politicians there, they «’<* *“«* '^“’oXalcia was also very sue- 
sence there. So, many of these t 9 ’ j shortly before I defected, 

cessful in Panama, I must say so, but a s l say, sno y 

many of these informations were from East Germany. r, J 

[Debriefer]: This was not the joint now. This was GRU talking? 

[Source]: Just the GRU. 

[Debriefer]: OK. And then,, periodically you got this double, bigger, pic- 

ture? 

[Source]: Yeah It was. 

r h elRu"*il?a°n“ [nTeTl 'genTe what they [k] decide who will handle what 
case and they have also exchange information. 

[Debriefer]: This is what you mean by from each according to his ability? 

[Source]: Yeah. 

, j Hid vou ever see any information that i nd i 

r£«s W thj 

D id 3 y ou h know C spec^fic° organ izatfions and how were they connected? How was that 
maintained organizationally? 
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CSourceT- I tell you they did mention even individuals, but it is so many 
years When we woriced on that, I told JOE I will look because I .sorry 
I’m mess generally because we visit some secretary and I have all papers I 
told you ? look for my notes, because, after I defected, let’s say in the. 
evening and so, because I know after 20 years you dorvt remember it made 
some notes about names, organizations, generally notes, but I was ; 
able to find it you know. It is somewhere in my papers and JOE want to wrnte 
more and I pri’i/e him this. When I find it maybe before I give it to JOE, 
you know, I mean, it: .is not in secret. I would be happy to help. 




-,*X :■ 








[Debriefer]: When they started off this initiative in this '62 meeting, 

[blocked by next] 




[Source]: 

SHCHEV. 


Generally start '56. In '62, it was official direction by KHRU- 




[Debrief er]: Yeah, OK. Old they put any -sort of priority on. it? 

hope for the kind of success that they eventually seemed to get? 


Did they 


[Source]: Priority of country or what? 





fOebrieferl: No, I mean I'm trying to figure out how much proportion of time . . 

and effort was spent on it as opposed to other things on the agenda of those 

meetings, for example. 


■ ■ ■ 


[Source]: I would say if, for example, ’62, the meeting was 2 days. This 

problem was maybe 2 hours. fl 


[Debriefer]: Two hours out of a 2-day agenda, 

the next momentum? 


OK. Did it pick up steam at 


If-v-j ■>'>#&$ r^^jvjrJ.vr-s/' -j': 
- - ' 


, : ; v . •> v ^ 

*-.» *, STx'v I ■ • 2 . - 


rSourcel* Yeah. They. . . I think that they push it very hard, because the 
Russians, I think it Is also in the article, they were[lG]jealousandit 
looks like stupid, because MAO TZE-TUNG was ahead with this thing. So, they 
tried to push very hard. Of course, on the other hand, the KGB are very care- 
fully. They didn't want to goo it up, so it was even that much a proportion. 

But/what they push lots was the scientific development and. the production, 
because that time, ir. the beginning, they didn t have opportunity -to use, i 

don't know, maybe this guy who is in jail or who said he m f but 
imperialism or other words using him. I don t say I know they use him, but 
everything must be production there, in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, or Soviet 
Union So these things they push very strong. After then, it goes most all 
the time through the apparatus, you know. SAVINKIN, for ex ample, the head of 
the Administrative Organs Department or the chief of GRU, the head of the 
Medical Administration on that meetings. ■' •:«****«*»►• 


■-C-- 

..4 

**, *,‘ 4 \i Xfi’y-z r~- 


■ *s*Sp. 


[Debriefer]: Was your equivalent of SAVINKIN involved in the same way, on a 

smaller scale? 




j 


[Source]: What you can do without them? Nothing! 
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[Debriefer]: No, no... I mean the 

[Source]: Sure, absolutely. 9SB& 

[Oebriefer]: So, he was. the coordinator? 

.[Source]: He was the coordinator, he was. . . You know, these people-are • 

actually more important than KHRUSHCHEV. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah, yeah. 

fSourcel: And, after then, its up to them and usually they are ready because 

they want to be more successful, reported hi m that they are successfuK^So^ 
it is why I mention SAVINKIN and same was when tne v ^^HH 

andtijflBfeand the guy who was in charge in Administrative Department was 
because he was in charge of all the rear service so he was in 
S^^bout scientific development and production in the military facilities. 




[Debriefer]: SAVINKIN had just taken over the job, huh? 

[Source]: Later, before it was the general, what was his name? Who was kil- 
led in Yugoslavia? 

[Oebriefer]: The one who bumped into the mountain, yeah. 

[Source]: SAVINKIN was later. 

[Debriefer]: He was the deputy at that time? 

[Source]: Yeah. He was [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Again, what percentage of his time and effort, give us a guess, 

would you think would be taken up by something like this, as opposed to all 
the other things he had to do? 

TSourcel* Well I must say the guy who was directly in charge, like that 
it cannot be one meeting he wo uldn't p ay attention you know? 

Itcannotbe one meeting he didn't reported to*g*fc the he ^ 
ment. because when minister goes Monday tojjjflflt, he reported him himse , 
■Mknows the view from other side, whTch are his party .bureaucrats and 
^Surces. So, this. . . You know,. . . Let's face it, thatdIBp he didn 
anything else except [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: That was his full-time job? 

[Source]: That was full-time job. 

[Oebriefer]: And, what would he have been, a [blocked by next] 

[Source]: He was lieutenant colonel. 
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[Debriefer]: Yeah, but in the Administrative Department, is he a section head 

or a deputy section head. 

hoAd "Cmmam—mmak i is too small. 


[Source]: In Soviet Union it was section head. 1S 

We had always one man for this. • 

[Oebriefer] : So, you had one man in the Administrative Department who more or 

less his full-time was this? 


[Source]: Yeah. It was4W 

next] 

rnohripfprl! flBBSftwss the! 


i and who was in charge about the [blocked by 


[Debriefer]: JHHBmmias the!SI^M,guy. 

[SourceO^m yeah He .{’'“‘^""er^r^aStfSwr^iicir 

and who was in charge about intelligence service 

He was guy who was in charge of the military intelligence. 

[Debriefer]: And* this was [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: Oh. They had a slot in the GRU then? 

[Source]: They had what? 

[Oebriefer]: There was a section also in the GRU. 

rSourceV In GRU was pol itccmmissar and party committee. There was fHfc 
He is. t oday he ad of t he Military Section of the Central Committee. 

9mI«L I said 


[Oebriefer]: And what was his job before? 

[Source]: Who? The^HBb 

[Debriefer]: Yeah. 

po°itcOTmiss^f6RU 0 a7d i i i Ury Section at the 

Administrative Organs Department in the Central Committee. 

[Debriefer]: Does your memory go back to who in GRU and what area they be- 

longed to? That was involved in the drug arrangement. 

[Source]: I don't know. I know more about the research, how they did that 

within the departments. 

[Debriefer]: OK. You wouldn't want to hazard a guess? 

[Source]: I don't want make misunderstand. 

[Debriefer]: But, it wouldn't have been spread throughout GRU? 
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[Source]: I don't think so:; My guess would be, I don't know, it will be.ggggH 

together with sabotage and this things. 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah v OK.: Some special [blocked by next] . 

[Source]: Really special Top Secret, [2G] in this case. 

[Oebriefer]: How about military medical? IS there some specific [blocked by-nfi ^^H 

TSourcel • The decision of Defense Council just said chief of General 

should establish in the GRU selected special people and establish special. ygBj 

group for this and they didn't. . . That left it up to him. 

[Oebriefer]: You can't make, a comment on the people in military medical? 

[Source]: Comment what? 

[Oebriefer]: As to full-time job, where it would be located. 

fSourcel- Well , the full-time job, as I told you, who was when I defected in 

charaewas the «*** ’ who was first deputy of chief of Medical Admin i- 
cnarge wdb Lne ... ^iHn'f anvf-hinn p!<:p wptp the y 






rharoe was the JOHl' who was first deputy or cnier or neu.ic. 

Oration but SeDeoplWho did really. . . didn't anything else were 

resea rch’ and this th ings. I have to think little bit about things. |etS ;| ^^ 

see The chief was General. . . [Musing a bit] I tell 

you had good opportunity. I*m sorry. You know, I am trying to refresh the.i^JHHH^- 

names bade. There was doctor, he visited United States anjl he was ready 

fected, but nobody never contacted him. ■: 


[Oebriefer]: Ready to? • 

[Source]: He was ready. " 

[Oebriefer]: Well, a lot of them are ready to, its getting over the wall 

is the. . .1- • • 




[Oebriefer]: Well, in this case, he was already in the United States. 

[Source]: He was doctor of psychology. He travelled to whole world. He was 'n>^^3Ek\ 

I tell you, my best friend in military hospital. ' 

[Oebriefer]: When was this? 

[Source]: When he was here? Last, time '67 and I asked him why you 

[blocked by next] 


[Oebriefer]: That wasn't my watch , v jg 






TSourcel* He was my good friend and I was first secretary of the party and I 
told him- »Why yoi didn't defected?" And, he said: "Well, first of all, I 
was there few times before. Nobody never talked to me except one [XG] women 
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his friend there. But, ’because I have to * U“«ol 

^’good^ &."£.& -P dWoAi and carried again in Mil [blocked by . 
next] "■ ;■' .• V 

[Debriefer]: And, his jqb. was what, besides being a doctor? . ~~ ; J 

[Source]: He was docf^ CentrdVHil ^ry ^iUT W hU ^^n the side 

was doctor of the psychology and, actually, 1 s y l 

[Debriefer]: Steroid control! , 

[Source]: [Continues] him to be fired, because they . said I he 

S n-law ind she fell down from the stairs and die that C p hone- 

tic] was on his sMf.JJ*™"* 1 ** ^ L « operated. He was 

helped him be not fired. This is sham^ you • Hife . she have child 

play^aUo The ^anTbashetbal volleyball, I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: The new wife? 

[Source]: His wife. 

[Oebriefer]: The new one, yeah. OK. 

[Source]: She was beautiful lady. He was ready to stay immediately. 

[Debriefer]: How to get a hew wife? Be a sports medicine Victor! ! 

rc d. rvri T'rn not sure. Nobody ever touch him and talk to him! If 

[Source]. [ ] t will tell you he brought so many informations from 

somebody talk to him, I will j » _ . , n. cause was also good friend 

the Central Military Hospital, unbel B him ?or too?haches the special 

of that politccmmissar, the fwd and that. So, he sup- 

plied ^he'^oHtcanmi'ssar? ‘ You know, everybody is corrupted, these special 

stores. 

saw ,“i wA-sir-wiSW- 

because we. . . 

[Oebriefer]: Could I jump backwards just a bit? 

[Oebriefer]: Sure. . ; 

c c..4- in ‘An Hid vou ever hear of the Soviets, 
o r 6e th°e r VietU": , or Tnyb^ el’sVfor that .matter, doing autop- 
sie^^S troops from Vietnam for the same purposes as in Korea. 
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[Source]: Not 

aspects. 


t Soviets. Soviets analyze the Vietnam War from all 
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[Oebriefer]: But, they also collected bodies like that aod autopsied them? 

[Source]: Yeah, yeah. 

•a •» n f hnu manv or the statistical basis they 

i”'rir^Ju?%Si^w a :w^-ahy ~™ -*<**«.-? 

[Source]: I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: Oo you thihk they hadenough so that they got a good idea of the ^ 

drug use or was it just a small sample. 

„ rhinrifPd as two debriefers discuss tran- 
[Source]: Well. I ^Can’f hear Source] 1 guess, because the 

sportation and scheduling ™ a “ e , th anything to do with the report to use 
First Hedical Directorate c ^’d" 1 , have anyth 9 ^ report . 

drugs or something. It was strictly 

[Oebriefer]: Oh, just to see what [blocked by next] 

. tn An that verv riG] came from the [XG] so 
[Source]: Yeah. The ^ discussio reported facts. What it is in West 

«•* that - But - 1 don 1 

know how many. I'm sorry. 

[Oebriefer]: But. you have heard that the Soviets did this in Vietnam? 

[Source]: So, they did it in Vietnam. Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: When did they start doing that, do you know? What can you tell 

me about their doing it in Vietnam. 

[Source]: I think when he ^nsctTpt’d trtr 1 bit i Hi] * no* V*i etn^’ ms 7m ol- 

^‘Twa? s d til C rchi°e n f rt a aff o’f P minister all that time and chief of Gener- 
al Staff of Vietnamese visited all our [ZGJ. 

[Oebriefer]: Well, for us, the [blocked by next] 

[Oebriefer]: '56. 

[Oebriefer]: The major involvement was *65. 

[Source]: '65. 

[Oebriefer]: But. I had friends over there in -59. with the military mission! 

[Oebriefer]: Yeah. People go back to '45. 

[Oebriefer]: '54, right after Oien Bien Phu. [Everybody makes an input all 

at the same time] ’"*• 


[Source]: This must be when the North 

or activity. I don’t know how to call it. l wouio y^P u first agree . 

say again I am sure I have somewhere Qn * kn ^ ? . That time already 

ment, because they ask M|T* a J^ edp y£L, can send’there people where they study 
Soviets make agreement with them. They can sena ^ • 

themselves. 

[Oebriefer]: Who is them, PHIL? 

[Source]: Soviets. 

[Oebriefer]: No, no’ Soviets made agreement with them. 

[Source]: Vietnamese. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. 

[Source]: It is where they study m iH ^laYr'sh a 1 s" d 0 “ that? no t° f 0 ™ [ 1 G ] ! 
and they di d it. I must tel y . . yhe -j as t highest delegation 

you know. LENART and chief of Main Political Admini- 

was I think 67, Premier Minister L study, medical and the others, 

stration PRCHLIK, they were there But, the We push them very 

even push Vietnamese to take th nf P rourse they will be regular Air Force 
hard to take them like Y ol J? 1 * U n i t ed- States have advantage. They actually 
[%S^o b fi^%s°Vn the war and the Soviet Union didn't have this opportu- 
nity. So, it is why we push Vietnamese to accepted. 



U--P& 




[Oebriefer]: They made the offer? 



[Source]: They didn’t ^ ac ^ pted ^oopf “W they . Vccepte^i?,. they P will never 

ThV; aYr^now that VAN DONG the -retar^enerai. 

cesYnd * they YiTI *extYn<Tsome b territory and will never go out." Ha, be it was 
excuse, I don't know. 

[Oebriefer]: Who was going to be? It was going to be across the board air 

elements or Soviet or what? 

[Source]: To study? 

[Debriefer]: No, the Air Force element, 

aviation? 

[Source]: The Air Force? 

[Oebriefer]: What kind of volunteers? 

[Source]: Air Force. 


The volunteers were to be largely 
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•4 



im 




•ana 


, . • -rA^r^r A'hd •• to be from . all-, the countries? A contin-^^P 

[Debriefer]: Air Force..:,,; 0%, And ™ «e v^.>;W. v. rv ’■- M§ 

gent from each one of - the countries? . v.r.-a-: ,.. - 




rf ' ‘ >3S - ‘ - 




-, -4': 




[Source]: Yeah. 

[Oebriefer]: And, they made this offer? 

[Source]: We al ready h%regiment ready to go^there. , , : •••• 

[Oebriefer]: They ;h«ad coordinated it;;with the 1 ittle brothers before 

Soviets? ■ 




': r wm 


■V ^^%§. 

thesi 


i-.i G4’: : ViS*/*’:.*" >•• Vri& .V.’ .-'• ■<- 


[Source] : The Soviets coordinated i t. 

[Oebriefer] : They had al erted people? 




■rWim 


■ ’v ? r . j " • i. V. : -cauipK n ive us order to push thdt so, whGh*^ 

^rviliteJ he I e C pusSe3 a mn,! Take it, give us this opportunity, and we'ITjg 
K y"u “ ;»u he P ,p us. And, that, time they sa.d no. 


hW 


m 


[Debriefer]: What kind of a size unit was the 

[Source] : We had ready regiment.. 

[Oebriefer]: Regiment. ;4Hbw about the others? 


unit? 


Ms$ 




AM 

'Wm 




' i4»a. .->■/ 1 


. :^Vt'- : ; ^rV :#*: 

'.T-. . - 


[Oebriefer]: Squadron. 




[Source]: So, everyone got from Soviet ^j 10 \ d teTf you, ^’were^ady to g^RB 

£! " ore ^ t JJ KSSSi soviets like advisors; because there «as problas.^^ 


ets more, what to P re P a ™’ coviets like advisors, because there was problem; 
there. They just accepted ^° vl r tlv the technology, you know, and it wasrv|^ 
The Vietnamese even didn't use Ruman^ns tVucks. Now, they mixf^ 
mess, also. The Czechs sent , there^ trucks Ruman ^ you know, so it was: 


mess, also. The Czechs sent ^ so, you know, so it was:. ^ 

everything, they didn t have s P a f® P d * not wa ste money. So, th ey acce ptedgli 
larger decision how to improve thnsan^w^^e jno y^^ a * nd Mtlt# 

also Soviet a ^ vi . s ° 1 r f‘i h ^ ut lugpp n ^^i^^^^^^iets in Hanoi, they told the^ 
Vietnam Soviets told th ^» ^® r< u^tnmese told them they can not go to mis^ 
stories what happened. .°" e , d f » h *2f n ^ S e they got message it will be at^l 
siles base which they install the y he Soviets refused and toolcC 

tack from United States and they c -b . - ch - nese who make copies aboutg 

the equipment^and 0 eV^yVhing^ 6 Sd^ they were mad, because actually Vietnam^ 

cover the Chinese. 


[Oebriefer]: This is already schism time? :4 

[Oebriefer]: Oh, yes. This is after, this is '62 or later? 
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. , ;•• r> • • -v * ; V v •-• -\ -v -K : v ; - • .•' . - ; v .&.? ?• 

.[Source]: .. 6£.- -’ r: '-'-' '■ \ 

[Oebriefer]: This isfifter schism. 0K. ; y;:^ . • v:^| 

rep*^ they come; back. J|| 

y'V .■■> V- i t -was ~really : more 1 ike '69; wasn't- it;: whence ^ 
big!”™ kL, the 'conflict on the Ussurt River [blocked by next] ..y#| 

i [Deb r i e f e r ] : 0 omya nsi^ v- / '■ ■ P V-- . . • P.M 

^obrie^l^ 

TOebriefer]: '65 the Sonets decided treated, Cb^Ucwo^^c^y Hka. ; 

^ d cofoncl!\a S Vent to Peking -65. ’ before they were just pol itconnissars- , 
like to Hungary or; . ;. '65 first agent Was sent. 

[Oebriefer]: So, his job as agent was to keep eyes on the Chinese? ^ 

[Source]: r* M ^ 

r: : 'Sw -tftat-. you know? M^^was re^ ^stske. , ,^ 
[Debriefer]: That's orie^ori them. OK. ;'‘ v . ••• >.,•>•■•• ••'•"• 

[Source]: For «ampTe, .[XG] , 1 1 tli* eve* i t H but 1 ^ tVlT^u^i t w^rks^^^e sent’ 

MAO^ZE-TIM^ s a ^pVared ^ ^frien^of wi^wasIheJe'slid;. f 

wswswxr •• 

[Oebriefer]: LIN PI AO? * . ■"■'<£ 

General S Staff[' e General h KOROROVQ^^h^^ascamanderofSov^ettroc>ps^or^^.. 

J eah - SPta-'&S’" p^hineeeJ-3 

communism in China and so and so [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: This is post-Horld Mar II? Pre-Korean war? This is prior to 

Korean War? 


* f : 


' I %mm 
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[Source] : No.. 


No - not Tlris is after . 




) 


[Debriefer]: After. OK. , ■ " • • 

(“•■a. -a,' 

sw-ysi ^»s^SrS.!fiaa-. w 

"Uok wha^ened tV* " A"d he-sald: -gtM 

day and asked me- about*yoir and others. So, 6RU already coneccea sots 
1962,. information who is pro-Chinese, who is pro-Soviet. otticiaNy, ssiu 
everything was [blocked by next] 

[Debriefer]: As early as *62! That’s interesting. 

[Debriefer]: Were any. V . Was anybody listed as being pro-Chinese? 

re i mo Not cower-- I heard just one guy, MINASH [phonetic] the wri- 

ntri riu^st-" "t «he f n c p; 

S^can^, XE™*; U ^rry^say,^ shit 

n«r U Ut’s ha y ndle Ve our- troubles."" He was first man who openly said such a 
things, but, otherwise, in the party, I never heard it. 

rnphrieferV I’d like to go to back. Just one more thing and 1 f ? el 
C ted ' to ask you. On the people who were autopsied in Korea and m-Yietnar. 

what was done with the bodies after the autopsies. - 

[Source]: I don't know. 

ssa's .ssv sw s 

autopsied bodies. 

[Source]: That is probably why you cannot find them today. 

[Debriefer]: That's what I would think, for some of them in any event. 

[Source]: I don’t know. It. is possible ship them to Soviet Union. I don’t 

know. ' . , 

rn . . , , , la11 two srp a whole hell of a bunch of people in the oppos- 

and only the scientists care ab«t 

autopsies. 

roebrieferl- Only the scientists care, but, once you’ve got a body and its 
oot to be in reasonable condition if you’re going to get a good autopsy. 
You're going to have to have a fairly decent number to have a meaningful au 
topsy, unless you just want to know about Johnny Jones over there. And r> the 
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other thing '« ££ w»t tSVhXlTt 
tions of our, you know, of our way of life, you sure 

pilots and a lot of people, wouldn't you. 


[Debriefer] : Well, except [blocked by next] .• 

; ®r£."srSis»S sssrss irr-asr.srss ; 

for [blocked by next] . . 




y 


.. • . : ~ l] 2 v J ■ ‘ !■ V. 4£vi v *V- : * ;•' • 

[Oebriefer]: Brainwashing. 


[Oebriefer]: Psychological assassination. 

[Source]: [Confining] brainwashing and psychological examination. 


tsv . » sWZ 

whereas the Vietnamese thing may have [blocked by nextj 


'<uc 


BwW5?,. -*%*<< 


[Source]: Is what I told PHIL. It was strictly professional report. 

[Oebriefer]: The Vietnamese may have built on the Korean experience. 


Ss?onS r «»ort!’ At a ilvfliU^ect?^ 1 ^sclenWic? f Hasn't* done^r 


fessional report. At 
political reasons. 


[Source]: Or for espionage or money. It was strictly the first report, pro 

fessional medical report. 


[Oebriefer]: Which implies a representative sample, some size of sample. 



[Oebriefer]: What are we missing, 11,000? Something like that I remember 

hearing, Korea? 






[Oebriefer]: I don't know. No, the total missing I don't think is that high, 

is it? 




[Oebriefer]: I think so. I'm not sure. 


[Oebriefer]: The total casualty figure was something like 50,000-55,000, 

wasn't it, KIA? - 




[Oebriefer]: There is 11 in there, 1100 or 11,000. 

[Oebriefer]: I think its 1100 for Korea. 

[Oebriefer]: OK. That's a long way back from the reservoir. 


MM 
WMMmm 




iri . i 
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=— - "■ < mm 

[Source]: In SovieKUrtW^Xjl^^^™®*- ™%* an , : ,-...: . 

intelligence. /..-'.J ffi^] "^^'-7 ^ ^* L J J V *£ >i -* - * L — 

■ [Debriefer]: OK. yfSllfS^^ 

rn . . - , y . a^^ltltiL’^ "via s' " ; a^^Verten t, "' s 

[Oebriefer] : Yeah. 

[Debriefer]: Probably a special unit. Like KGB? ' " ' " 




[Source] : It is my guess: " Maybe next to . 

[Debriefer]: Do you that KGB or do you have to guess? 

[Source]: I don’t know.l’;"Om sorry: ' , ; - '^.:V..; ; '-r '.M 

[Debriefer ]: You donKtfw" " : %f 












[Debriefer]: You don'tthink that’s their style? | . 

_ M "-^f:;rrY v j n nLt : o av •’ ; : I -sav v i"t*“i s~ when we discuss th< 

[Source]: No, no, no. _t?don * y ;,.J J gru. No. no. They pai 


the cominer- 


[Source]: No no. nov ; "-KNon- '^y. say - . ., ~ ^ rtl£tp# ^ 

also, °because^the S reported decision was joint decision, but I don't know how, 

Minister of Interior establish organization there. 




[Debriefer]: Anyone else? ’..■• 

fSourcel: Except for Department of Special Propaganda for some deception. 

L J • £'>■’?&<. ’"v- •- •. "v-i.;-::- . ... • ■';;•• • • ....... 

[Oebriefer]: To discredit. . • • 


[Source]: Yeah. 




[Oebriefer]- We. . . I want to keep on the one m or.e questi on. We didn't*=-|gP®#a-* 

touch •■■■», [friendship] at all. You used the «ord«j»» '"'*^1^^^,, , 


[Oebriefer]: [^’endsbip of peoples], you know, the FHend^^^gg 

ship of Peoples organization. 


[Oebriefer]: Which was to be the cover. We didn't touch that at all today. 

We can do that next time? OK. 
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' s3f • ' :^^ ; " /-, ' ■'&?'/ ' - 

f Source] Thd t ’ s : u pit b-y ou . ?•?/&£ i • 

[Debriefer]: I ' ll turn it of f , OK? ' '•’' _-..^ ;: ' v '>.' : ; ., 

CENO TAPfe/l 

• ” • . . ■”•• . ■*' ,v ^ 7 , ;V i -’i " 7 >\ :7 ,? .'•V'S-'v-vv'* '>r‘‘ . ’I' • s- v-'*;* *. ' •: v*'". •- • 

[Transcriber Note: Tape 2 included in this job is blank on both sides] 
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INTERVIEW WITH’ 


10 NOVEMBER 1992 




•AT^HE DIAC 


Robert Sheetz ,| 

Alan Young 


¥ - 5 ; Ai.w-.vV o what mv of f ice is; concerned with. • 
' Vietnam -Wary that s 


;y|g | gp 


IS ^t; Where you're from DIA? 




DIA. 




interviewed . s ® v ^\^Ses and” 1 LTC 




;■ IS* 




You'Ve* interviewed | ■ l I ■■■ ' ’ ~ UC-^lSiBRS 

office including Hick Eftuaiades, JUkiy r t -\, a , s the :S®PSffiiS; 
Young, I-don't our-otfice^S^^Bgf”! 

Chief of our “ alYaa f Vietnam problem trying to, account. ;^t|p||«?; 
have been working the vietn^ K ti*«. We've got , 

for toerican “/Ace whlhave been working this pnU«:Jpp^ 

people in the off ice wno 1 been in the office for 20.*^^4^- 

for over 20 years. My W*Y ® 1 porting from not only^^fc*^- 

years-/- weM^- seen^.11 th^ C IA. : And, we've : had 

DOD sources but also ir that you've previously^' 

ichance to re ^ T . 1 SL c t A sa we'verseen^everything-^i^M^ 

provided to botb % he reGO rd to both CIA during Y our - 

that you've said on _ I guess my real concern . " 

debriefing and here at DIA . 9 to be- your concern 


' r . 




debriefing and here at uxa. ht to be your concern 

at this point in ^txme is ^«^°T witn ess4nd have to, 
as vou 're about to be can Hill They're, 

make an official a PP eara " C y 0 “ u P . re no t going to be able to 
going to make you d °*£ a £-^k needs to happen at this 

get out ^^^^“l under^tand exactly what information 
point is that we ax ntina for American mxssxng. 

you have that bears on acoormting f< “ ave passe d alot of: 

men from the VietnamWar. It topics and information 

good information about a lot P on Korean War- 

Shat you had a ^medwal_experimentat already started 

prisoners has been very _ u that have taken place 
several investigative jneasu grateful to have 

outside the United Stat • _ have to tell you that 

today, to talk about Vietnam. Okay. 




. : V . 


fz&g. 


I'd like to start by asking you to read that and tell me 
what it says. 




Source: 


Bob : 


Source: 


Bob: 


j.f source : 


BOb: 


Source: 


Bob : 


Source: 


Bob: 


Source : 


Bob: 


Dave: 


Bob: 


Gary: 


Dave: 


'line veP heard anybody .talking about that , : 

Those are your words when you were debriefed by the C 

rightoff the ta s 


I f a like toi get the tape 
We can arrange that . 


Any source w^ ich says something about me I^like to see _it 
These are your words . ' V : A 


III ike to see the tape- 


Assuming that this is correct, *" d "“l 1 . 1 " ak ° SUr * VOU 
get to hear this, assuming this is correct. — 



QtJU u-w ! ~ . 

Because ifi you take one sentence from: whole, tape. ... 


Oh I understand, understand, „e< Weened to the tapes^|g^ 
so I'm -convinced that this is accurate... :■ 






Dave : Can I ask you a question? 


•m:!:,.. < -v 


I-.. want; to- see . , . ■ . >,• •• 

Can T ask you a question? _ ^ ' 

What was the word they used for prisoners?, is that 

can r ask the question in. English? • * - 

I/m not sure. 


Source : 


The answer was given infBfc « } agsume d when you 
debriefed with the CIA, you talked m m° stl Y< 

that correct? . : :W “4k.- : - ' - : ' . -::”sSSpa«|Sik 

Were you debriefed inf«MP» . 

Yea it- was always in country and as r saw some ' :4 

stuff oh it was in Belgrade and that, it was. absolutely^ 

■ disaster, so I like to, see. 


We'll make sure that happens. ■ ■: 

And it - was just one thing when I come to. them about|^^ . 
Vietnam. 


Bob: 


Source: 


*vv;'4&' 'tiki'- 

”, A , ?v*r* ■. ' ^ 


Bob: 


This is what I would call an open-ended question, it 
introduces a topic and gives you the opportunity to 
respond in anyway that you would choose to respond. And- 






Source : 
Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 


Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 




T would call a rather broad blanket 
respon^cT that you didn't have any Knowledge about 
American prisoners 

I would like to speak ~ 

so how do we get from TmgroSs I 
S U 20-lf be!ng n taken from Vietnam thruCzechoslovakia to 
the Soviet Union- How do we ge er - 

I talic to your people, I told them I come to CIA 25 years J 
ago which. . 

Where does your knowledge come from on that point? 

n T use Chief of Staff for Ministry of 
Look ^rst of all I was^Ch everything that goes to 

%■ cS&ss 

aii the notes efense Counse lor and very very good 
other ^Ministers or whatever, the 

TiShest decision making Uy.in the military intelligence 

and counter intelligence things (l . ( 

r 4-Up CollsQG of the Minister in 

1 r S S ll r pn latel I was member. It which was the ten 

^ t n lt military people, I was member of the leader of 
highest military people, and x was member of 

main political think I help you information 

Presiding Apparent. So I tninK 1 i 

find these bodies. 

But you spoke. . 

-r _ the first Vietnamese delegation when they came 

twayxth the first Vie^ of General staff, I take care 

offShem. I was present at all meetings he had with 

them 

With the Vietnamese. 

With the Vietnamese. 

How many meetings were there? 

1st time, one week. 








i &)<:•■ y 


Bob: 


They were in^P 
When was that? 


maybe 


Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 
Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 


w hv after the war started 19 , maybe 

£ iteT- ?964 1 was uh I don't Know, maybe 60's. 

Do you know what those meetings were for? What was the 
purpose? 

make friends let roe see 

How many such trips do you recall? 

From Vietnam? 









• i A -. SffKn, 

V” ' 


Delegations from Vietnam? 


Every year they come. .^^y^^o^herl 6 ask what^they want 
years running so th y . ¥ what we can give them they 

thought *?“«.” pressure 6 " rom Soviet union push into 
negotiate with U.S. 

were you present at any of those meeting? 

Sure. 

And did you see the written summaries of what was 
discussed at those meetings. 

Yes, because I Russian. 

what discussions were there about 
In those meetings/ wnau 

American prisoners? 

well first you Know cause theywere Vietnamese itjasnot 

so easy like wl^orea^ was little bit 

what national ask they simply 

difficult because ^^rs without any help which 

want to \oriet in the beginning, we tried to be 

Koreans didn t. You let ^ ^ Russians try to squeeze 

very friend to poor , la know .y ou have uh* 

them because losing lots or y i thanks and 

for example maybe I d it ' was not very good 

that spare bunch from Romanra and ^Lt wa ^ ^ 

coordinate you have that kn g no t at all you know, 

spend funds with h s ° ne " h ®J® el t S ® to squeeze them and of 
so a Russian pushed them to t^r to squ^^ directlons and 

course all were o vei cco squeeze them to more negotiate 

with" Americans through two ^s^use they didn't wan, 

every S year ITda^s/ things which you discuss with them. 


• V z ‘‘l " *. 

It-. .?sNv^S?- • 






•••• 

• : v. V, • 


,( wVo , ‘ 




. '■ ’V i 


’ ' r . vy 
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Bob: 


Source: 
Bob: 
Source : 


Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 

Source: 


Bob: 

Source 


V : ' "'1 _4- 4-hpse meetings and you wrote up 

Okay, you were present at t meetings based on your 

the historical records of discussion do you 

- -ere any ever any 

discussion about American Prisoners- 
Uh, at least 2, 3 times. 

And what was that discussion about? 

, Tiie t of all Soviets and uh 

Well the discussion was ^st t which they would like 

Czechs others they have J? they were interrogated 
to ask the prisoners J*«Y. «« uh discussion 

understand or in Pari ' because Soviets know that 
condition what does thi they were worried it 

conditions are not soviets didn't 

could be some discussion with the 

want to be ^candal ^ don , t know the others about 

cSnttnuing vm^L medical analysis of the American 

Soldiers. 

YOU said discussion with Soviets but you don't know about 

Czech. i 

• 4-c tBnHM I don't know the others I 
No, I say Soviets u 

don't know the ... 

. . a— you attended and you - 

- 11 that 4 

Soviets were there too. 



No. 

3 sss 

the Vietnam War. 

Because Soviets told us » anf^e. 
questions*"^ because you have ^tel 1 y^u* we' havl such^n 

record . 

a. ft,o Soviets were you there when the Soviets 

nassed. W these orders^ fo" «& interrogation or for 
discussion with the Vietnamese? 


• l 'iri'i.Vr • 


.‘-h; ■' 




I was where 




5 


3ob: 


Source : 


Bob: 


Source: 


Bob: 


Soruce: 


Bob: 


Source: 


Soruce: 


Bob: 


Source: 


Bob: 


Source : 


„ emmds to me as though there was 

What you're describing ^ the Soviets gave their 

a premeeting with h n with the Vietnamese was 

instructions on how the aiaiuyu 

to go. 

• f ii. j s not under dub meeting before 
It is: always eve the soviet General go to you -ihd. 

tell yo^ I got instructions from MOD or Supreme commander 
of certain country do this, this, this. 

, Soviet General was that gave yon 

?hos°e U inTtTuctions on how to deal with the Vietnamese? 



Sure, it was General Kuchev 
General Kuchev 
General Kuchev, Kuchev 
How do you Spell that. 

K U I think and C H E V, Alexander, 





David: Like Kruchev with no R. 



Yea, okay, Alexander Kuchev. 

knowledgeable then 'about medical. ( 
So, he wa « • a- closelv as you. can 

uith regard to : 

medical Aspects of American Prisoners. 

* M n thina some of the best research which 
r a fedTnS^?“^eryt^ng eo Wa -elated^ ^rfa SSi 
some 3 drugs STso and they want to call some of this test 
research of course. 

And where was thej|*§role for being there? 

ihas very good research to share I told it the 

the Central Military Hospital, 
otheTguys already b ||°^ t ^ c C ““titute, they went in 

Ji r Mostly to £nr lots . some scien tists participate 
there mostly to buy SolMBtvery much annoyed 

'scientists or person . b ® others a nd they always trust 
Russian than b anvbody else so in man y many cases 

rrth^didn't^ somebody else they get*** This 
can be proved for many things. 




: -7 % 









Bob: 





so this, 

-rtstss. heip during the 

Korean War. 

Yea, that program was not as...- ++ 

Tell me. about the program. 

AS big like ln an K ° d r o ea KU ^ C wolk directly 3 there . Xt’ln 

Uke«hospital 

Well how was it supposed to work in Vietnam? 

Mostly thru Vietnamese. 

And who was cooperating on the Vietnamese side? 

YOU mean the officials of Vietnam? 








SIX nam wai ^ot- such a things like*—* hosprc.r 
well how was it supposed to work in Vietnam? 

Mostly thru Vietnamese. 

. .... 

. . _ Vietnamese side. r 

And who was cooperating o ' 

You mean the officials of Vietnam? 

Yes . " 

What institutes . . - . 

I don't remember. ; 

nid you see. written reports like.you did in Korea on 
.. ^ . ..-• -i ovnpr imentation program. 


I don ' t remember . 


alleged Vietnamese experimentation program. 


Sure ... 


^1S§#SK 


And when did you see those? ■ 

it was not separated report. Things which . 

Every year if ^ Jf a ® n .. separated to Defense counsel. 
was most importan g j_ DOr tant every yea r th e MOD and ■■■ 

If it was not uh most of 4B K KGB to 

Minister of Int^ior i . Defense Counsel ~a record 


Minister of Interior wa*i . De f ense Counsel record 
supervise. Wiey ®^_ p ^ ings which Defense Counsel., give^, iMijj , 

B.’WSTVS “ i4MK 

present to defense plan which p P 


Sure. 

• * . a* c -.,-. next vear but whatever Minister * 
°" s f a to d s a end 1 * to Defense Counsel or anybody else and up. 
Xn Sen he must protect of every aspect 

SO it's a yearly report. 

Every six months and every year and if it was important 


source: 


Bob: 


Soruce: 

7 • 

Source : 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source : 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source : 

Gary: 

Soruce : 
Gary: 


origin it was sent by report I don't know 

, . , . • . i.v,. ee renorts say that from the time of the 

And what did ^11^ go started in Vietnam and 

American involvement realiy^^ started to be listed 

Sntii e you^ef°ected in 1968 right? What did those reports 
say? 

Every year 

When did the. program start? 

YOU have a real good time to think what happened every 
year, thirty years ago 

S umm arize in general 

BUt ^bodv" Always ^ut^what 

y . ^ uo started to discuss. Ask me what 

hippenId° 40 W years ago. Nobody asked me about that 25 

years ago when I came in here. 

We did ask you . 

Show me the tapes, I like to see it. 

< % 

We'll arrange that 
Yea 

When did the program start, from your recollection? 
Pardon? 

When did the program of drug testingi^^am^start^ 

progMm^bewTput^in^lace 'in' Vietnam . d"- me your 

best estimate. 

It started immediately when they have American 
prisoners . 

Okay when was that, was it many years before you left 

Was it' close to before you left. 

No, it was not until about 66 or because before 
Before '66 


Source : 


Sure. 


Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 


Soruce : 
Gary: 
Source: 
Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Soruce: 

Gary: 


Source: 
Gary: 
Source : 


Gary: 


Long time before, short time 

, t/h like to say probably 66, 67, um I / m 

"ust' the current 7 delegations maybe 63/64 

Early on, and do you have f ^st* tine ^that you 

tested subjects. When W ^oSam? ^ou must have seen 
such a report on thx P 9 pw , s did they 

numbers of people coming back, 

test? 

In Vietnam? 

Yes 

Well I tell you this this is uh 

would they not have reported how many number that they 
had tested in a year. 

Maybe 

Oh 

Because most this uh this 

becaSseth le Sdn't have so good cooperation in Vietnam. 

I understand that, yea. 

But how many every year. 

,-4 *<5 a planner, once this program began 

I would think ^ We needed to test this many 

“SMI'S?. 1 S ““ 

Jou don't remember numbers like that. 

YOU cannot have number of people because you do not know 
how many prisoners you would have, no. 

once you have a baseline then you know you have so many 
to go. 

YOU have in test ^ext 'year 

^inSTi? U difficult because you don't know how many you 
have . 

So vou have no memory of any numbers on the report of how 
many were tested rather than how many were tested. 

Because it is different question, but how many the* want 


Source: 


GARY: 
Source : 


Gary: 
Soruce : 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 
Source : 
Gary: 

Source: 


Bob; 

Source : 

Bob: 

source: 

Bob: 

Source: 


test is 

Okay, try try either one. 

I can uh say maybe when uh you ^ a< ^ t . S< ^ ij ? f wa y the last 
I think 19?? I can ^ay, t P closest date that is^Qh 

A^an" f orty^ drugs W were f test ^dif f erent 
each S d^g but Approximate ly I would say uh 220 

For each drug or for the total program. 

No for I don ' t know if they tested two drugs on same 
person. 





Okay 

But what they said this drug was tasted I 
approximately rt was 222 or 
approximately. • • 

you third: that was the size of the program 
Yea. 


think 

know, 


- ' .w- V . -rY / tV- • 
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- a. H _a. 4-ime When you were looking at these 
“pS dld^he C hinese havl any role in this? Is the 
totally a Russian«^> program? 

At least the Chinese ‘ 

with the Soviets ^ eca a^Lin mostly from Soviets uh 

problems but what we ® a ^ 9 Vietnamese didn't let 

and what they did 

over there I don't know. 

Do you have any idea in Vietnam where these drug 
experiments were carried out. 

In Vietnam? 

yes. and uh did the reports... 

our delegation was that the highest delegation in 1967 
which was uh • 

- i 1 - * i-i ^ - - 

• : . *. »-f A ' *>«« • 

*it ; >' •• 
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idelegation for Vietnam. 


The<_ 

Minicfpr 4fl| vds there, geomain 
Riaht. Premiere Minister jp , u -~, ^ ..w +-he»v 


Right, premiere uh and they 

was very 

10 




* BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source : 
BOB: 
Source : 
BOB: 


Source: 


- . , , t .^4-h them because every thing 

difficult to begin deal trol them. They refused but 

that they feel you try tooontr ^ baclc T don't think 

they Iver 1 visited any instailation for these things, 

these tests 

What do you know of who^ were those drugs. How uouLd 
these drugs be administered 

How would they 

How were they given, by shots, 

I don't know 

Do you know the names of the drugs 

control the mind 

These are soviet drugs 

a^^^gnt^^also but you see they don't 

No they we: ^^^erSiadrudi . This is why they got the 
develop mind altering IT „- 
records from the Soviet Union. 













y-wm 


,*r yf-v^^^sr 


sources , 


Who provided the drugs to the Vietnamese 
Soviet sources 

Po ship in drugs?? 

Uh urn 

I think both but mostly Soviets 

fhat- vou saw, what did the reports talk 
From the reports tha y were isoner s kept many 

to in terms of how. T what was the ground site, 

places, in Vietnarn wher ' used for administering 

the field site “^“^“^bout how the program was 

this program. located . What kind of 

run, where was it physically 

details do you have? 

The, jt_was__not big like^in Korea^in Vietnam what 

.■I W want to s ? nd „!.^ e ^ d d "Iy nlver accepted, the 
Vietnamlse e so e if you have the records that of that ???? 
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BOB: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source : 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 


everything was through 

of Health for Vietnam. If which aga in I of 

there I' don't kn ^* \ auage W hen Premier Lenard come 
causing the record of 1 <3 9 Soviet. They didn't let 

back and als ° but they let Chinese go .to 

Russians go th f re . if soviets find out tttey 

S v lrt lihirated to go there or not I don't know 

The last time you saw to 

was in 1967 on this P™^* m ra \ nd J^ r ed perhaps 200 + - 
experimental design u provided by both the 

ioviets* Inr?he |i&t tSl ac?ulliy administered to 

the prisoners by whom 

dif f er en t fc or n^™ HSESS also 

the Vietnamese don't have suui d 
doctor 

The last time you saw the report, a report, every six 
months, was 1967 


Correct 

. j • j i*hn^p reoort have to say , or what 
Ah, what else did t:hos P American prisoners, 

other knowledge do you have an to respond 

1 aSk y °V ro llll as you^ln remember, any other 
information° that yo Jcan -member about Mercian 
prisoners in Vietnam, in- other places 

Ah, anything 

Anything and everything that you can remember dealing 
with American prisoners 

• x. f _ 1 1 the records cover the interrogation what 
tiey learnel trL american prisoners they interrogate 

Tell me again who, who prepared these reports 
From where 

prepared those reports 


• .■•* * . 


Source: 


Bob: 
Source : 


Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 


The records have To^ea^in 

&££ jMk- »* “ s no K Sd? d t v i?f»r b e urr 

the only advisers Questions to Vietnamese that 

assume they somehow g S'* interrog ation records how 

^Se“n£ Vietnam, now they got it 

okay 

What kind of questions were there, do you remember 

Well they ask from uh ST it°ope?a?f 

the units J^f^nk'is nothing now everybody do it 
all this stuff I think i f . these prisoners of 

but ah they ^ut^he^ilitary but also incornation but 
ah not Dust ab °“^ he k now Y yoU r prisoners have some 
in connection home , you k , y £ t maybe are you 
knowledge of something m U ^ k ^ u fsti?ns so it was all 
sorry or whatever, so > they ch q the y had but I think 

very large many questions wh ^ 

the important things is ' ^ knew wart ime uh regular 

interrogation which senority because they already 
questions to worry ab ± Y how disloyal they are 

intelligence about the minor y the unit Q f 

and all these thing 9 there were' questions about 

associate from and 4 miestions which they always 
drugs they were ^ behavior of the soldiers, 

seperate how drugs inf 1 Qrt if they have it was 

they were Tnanire if it is a wounded vet soldiers, 
same like inquire thev go back when the 

American soldiers dated war prisoners and 

Chinese step in so 1 when thev perform autopsies 

soldiers who «e toer lean when they pert 

of the dead American soldiers, wnat i 

DO you remember how many^ere there^are^lot^ ^ 

?ha? P ?^ S soviet participated in those autopsies 
I think so, yea 

~ s i " r,=,rr.,nr,?r 5r,.s 

you saw in 67 

No, didn't because ^^^itie^bSt I^no^all these 

specialities, hard pi J ifferent different numbers 

for^ucra'thing were the guys who checked the heart 


Source: 


Bob: 
Source : 

Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 
Source: 

Bob: 
Source : 
Gary : 

Source: 

GAry: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 





problem , check th ® "was Tn *66 the record 
mean to say 67 “ n 6 ®^ e ^ef early January 67 I think 

around ^80 ^soldiers were "°“ 

internogota°dileverence^you kniw loans that is' most 

SO that would be 120 

And uh they were, X, approximately something about the 
brain , research 
These are big numbers here 

They are 

And uh the overall experimental design 

But they also had reports about Vietnam soldiers there 
they compared it 

So this was 

66 

Yet the reports tha J y ° ^ peopl^who were undergoing 
d?ug r t«?ing n °r e d°d you see interrogation reports in 
general 

Pardon me 

Two questions you saw S** 
?Sat the o h n\y tnlerrogation reports that you saw or did 
you «e other interrogation reports 

you know it is what I said in the beginning, 

I didn't understand v°“ clear1 ''' people" who^re^ing 

Rested ot U ^“ wer e e Tv^y . %s in Vietnam 

The interrogation 

uh uh 

No, it is as I to ^ o rLout t ?his e 2niS^afcout e his P ° rtS 
g^dptrintflnl all these things, and special part was 
drug testing 
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Gary: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 

Source: 


ail the interrogation reports 
So you are d drug testing on the pws, you 

did^nerany Tntirfogation reports of people who were 
not drug- tested 


about his unit, ana t assumed they ask any 

know-how many people they,. I assumea y 

prisoner 


. . , __ if i have this right. 

What I understood,^ let b referring to that we are 

that the reports that you are referring 

aSki rim^?ation r program on Americans and not other 
pows * 7 1 were 3 talk ing Ibout the medical experiments 


Medical, not drugs, yes you experiments if 

know if they tested lets say f. or or ^ an if same 

pe«on e did S ?hfheIrt" don't' know you know again 
somebody tell me 







■ 4 = t nut a couple of more things together 

Lets s ® e if T P think you said that reports of the 

interrogations Y were, interrog^ions^done^mostly^by_the 

hafrivin\"e X vleTnamese to conduct the interrogation 




u:sr“Lss. , ;r4‘; l s-.''»ss:; r.ss ... 

Russians and they give 


so the questions came from the russians given to the 

In?e?rogSions e and e then e you saw Se written summaries 
prepared by the vientnamese 




Well we certain amount from the soviets 




Alright, okay, the Vietnamese gave them to the soviets 
and you saw them. 


Right 


so that was one of: 
info^ation°here S dealing^with the actual results of the 
drug experiments 



x have to tell from 

because^ly did not trust completely the Vietnamese so 
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Bob: 
Source : 
Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source : 

Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 


I don't know how many esSab^iShed^ 

to normal intelligence so it is what I told 

collected their own in no t accurate, you can 

you sometimes they sa * a J- ni , . v _ this 
not prove it was amencan like this 

Was this” KGB or GRU ~ 

I think both 

• 4-Vfca4* the Russian summaries that you saw 

5our as=e r ent h that v they —e^eportxn, 

salaries , one a 

KGB summary and one a GRU summary 
No, they give us always one 

So that summary Included as ^“^“mesfto^he 
information that that the Soviets wanted 

nlus^a^additional assessment done by the Soviet 
intelligence” services as to the accuracy and 

t think thev nobody told me whatever services 
Yes, I thl £k they, t always assumed they were both 
were over there but I aiway involved and 

over there because as you see cne 

the GRU involved 

What X was trying to s “7 h a “ Z " “terjogatio'n 

^ "r lets about melical 

experiment results - seperate reports 

For the 

seperate from the interrogation results or what it in 
the same document 

About the drugs, 

yes, «.e results of the ^-r^ations^the^ 
experiments and the autopsies 

Well in the records six months, and one year, it was 
always also all combined with drugs 

All combined in one report 


Bob: 


Source: 


Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source : 
Bob: 
Source : 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 



O 




Yea, seperate 
The interrogate, but 

y.-.r ond so b 6 csus 6 tli© 

In the details, n ° n ®^' ® ts because you know’ 

experiments «asstatesecr ts from state haw 

^t'ti^\ f f 0 the n re y were some important resources or 

Th |S^a!iry^Lniver:rp?iv?oL^tu°t r v a ietnam, 

who°actually y oonducted the autopsies 
In Vietnam 
uh uh 

For sure Vietnamese was number one but I 

participates 

As far as 1 taiS^recruit them, 

take^ul^iiots lut tried they never let us in 

Trying to put a few things you' 

roughtly 220 saw a report in 1967. 
knew of as of the last ta. y e us for the autopsies 
If you add up the nu J uld tell you that everybody 

for the various times it kilied died, sixty were 

that was in the program was kiiled^d^ ^ ^ their 

given brain autopsies said on other internal 

TrTns so%ha S t”woui a d r Sell me Y that everybody died 

What I told you, I don't ^L^P^a ”? 1 
organs, and I don x dQ n/ t know if they were the same 
tested 44 for heart, mean it says we test or we 

soldiers, you know what I mean, it y 

analyze 

So the same autopsy could have been on three or four 
people 

That I don't know 

Okay, do you Tout 

SSfif a^UtTto t"th american prisoners 
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Source : 

Bob: 

Source: 

Bob : 
Source: 


Bob: 

Source: 

Bob: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 


Bob: 

Source: 
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You mean like this 
you know like we are talking now 




YOU mean KGB and GRU by themselves, uh I can gust tell 
you I didn't see any record ^ 

Didnft mention it. - 

Soviet intervention I c^ just say he said they had 
Kuschev, he never left thrs ^°^ merlcan L me an 
limited possibility interest to go to 

Russian/ Soviet mostly th y . officers 

officers, the present of american 

. . i n on the interviews and 

The Vietnamese let them sit i 

ask questions 

I think how it goes if toilet 

Typical debrief inq 
Yea 

i-i. a- 4 -v,« Hid thev test american blacks 
Are you aware that the, did tney 

or other populations of the pws f 

Ah the. black were special interest 

s-Misr . ss s 

Ah at the, well first of _**); i^the report of about the 

ran a presented czechos^ the 

‘" h"» the" /ou know how it was to see the black 

testing 3 1 think it was black testing no no 

Drug testing only or drug testing and interrogation 

Both interrogation ^ ^'“the^were also analyze 
atleast some of the d ^ug didn't^have same effect like 

Se S£ people hre” inf eor ity they ~e, -ir^ 
people^and^they^^ m ^fe^*^^r^ with^the^drugs ^h^ c h 
body C then P mental state because they development^ 
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Source: 


Gary: 


Source: 


Gary: 


Source: 


Young: 


-.lower . ■■••, 

°" a ™ ? ^ 

was learned?, ~ 

*• 'V inn til© d©V© J-OPlH©nt Of. til© dlTUjS 

Well r the c onclusion was^i ^ en©my would b© much less 
in case of the war that be much less 

SStlc ITybf f ;r ^ S was -- wouxa 

Tor^n s ^^^tAii s ^ to some * 

diseases for example some oh god 

\ . i. ha< . arc beinq drawn how large a 

These conclusions t 9 you remember how 

subject- population^dld they na ' cks they 

many do you weber the x SeSmSnted on officers, they 
exper imented on'blacL do you remember the number or 
portions 

They mentioned how many persons were white, asian, 
black 

„e don't need the exact X just want a feel for numbers 
that you recall 

inte 1 lectua ls^how maVp”tslns f w«e S t;lts“ly lower 
Upper class, so forth 
Blacks - 

mpn *. about you would like to check 
I heard you say a comment . about y« 

youxr not©s — 


,llg 






Source : 


Young: 


Source: 


Do you have notes on this subject sir 

Yea, I have notes, 1 h mear l ncTwrite* down 1 because it was 
interrogate me I go home ^d write down^b ???? nQbody 

the same like these ZiA talk to you the next day 

will tell you what they will, taik^ zc or nuclear 

and then then K the U guys go back and say oh he was 
weapons or then tne guy y aboufc chemica i weapons of. 

general and he doesn t used and so 

course I know where they how tney will 

forth but I am not chemical sci. intist to^ , h 

ihei S „«rusedri know how they analyze it and so forth 


'ill 
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Bob: 


Source: 


GAry: 


Source: 

Gary: 

Source : 

Gary: 

Source: 


Gary: 


Source : 
Gary: 

Source: 


but uh, priced them, 

^ - in evening make some notes 

Seta?e?!ngs irJ^-e^^ontfl/have'Sosf - ^ 

L h °*tn\%rLX szzfzzz f“ i?ssrt ss 

them in the car wne j _ ^ them to about soviet 

I can tell you after that nobody never ask 

strategy plan, > h ^ S av why he didn't tell us - okay 
t^rtol^yru and you d^-t asK ,e then you're not 
interested? no X should go and say please ash me 

What was the 

?SrA-^2»" ? ^i“ltr a drug that was the result 

of all this experimentation 

Well all of them were effective different ways - 

ob jective^in^h is program ?iid onarf them come out as 
a. success in particular 

i think the drugs, from what * . ^ inkin 9' which 

affected the mind was very effective 

Do you recall the name of that drug 

This is what I am thinking at least what they said 
This is not state very much on these 

because. but z think also the 

youhalf dizzy you kndow so ???? atugs 
drUg ffoP Hve effective to command center and 
central istic^ut when it comes to names X will find out 
f «“my IrKnd from Military hospital the name of the 

drugs 

Perhaps ~ yonder 

2“ Votnyonea^u" tWs^gxam - how about your 
b^s - did Y you ever talk with boss on the Defense 
Council about this program 

The drug program 

Uh uh the drug program in Vietnam - did you ever talk 
to anyone one on one just as we are talking 

The drugs we talked all the time in defense council 
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Gary: 

Bob: 


Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source : 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 


. - T -i vou W hat was fantastic in defense council 

|«°w£el you have break because the meetings were 
Alwavs I don't know around fifteen programs and 

5ESS®SS£5.-sa= 

tsiK 6 Q 3.0 . , 4 ef nr 4*0 dinner vou. discuss 

a^L^besflhlngrthe^iris^r Lw you Le Minister 

sabr* ?» 1 S2SS5? -* 22 ? ™ ' 

well let me come at this a different way when Nick 
talked with you previously about the Korean program you 
wire able to provide him with a list of names of 
llrtors and other people who could provide more 
. nn - both russian names and p^^^names x 
thiSTIe need the same kind of list of other people 
Sifwe can talk to who would have knowledge about the 
Vietnamese drug program. I think **»* ** J c . Y 

we want to get at here who should we talk to 

. . _ar - 1 1 the verv good knowledge about the 

^re^vIltlL lik llvrSLIraldW— . “ continue on 
with this experiment so he I think is very 
knowledgeable guy about these things 


Have you talked with him at all 


Pardon me 

Have you talked with him through the years since you've 
been back 

(Sigh) how many times how many times we wer^lrunjs 
together how many times a year was he 

That that's when you were still in 


That's true 

Since you've been in the 
to him 


United States have you talked 


Source : 


BOB: 

Source 

BOB 

Source 


BOB: 

Source: 


BOB: 
Source : 
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... ,n- a i k to anybody I didn't want to bring no 
I didn't talk to any * _ T ,i rea dv contact my 

troubles and I'm trying^ if there i s just work 

friends and trying mvself interrogation of that 

involved and I gdmake olcay I already 

find some documents to prove ^ 

start the process 




Who else besides Gen^ 
Well uh 





For Vietnam 


_i _ course numbers of different 
There are many people whQ is in like work or not 

countries who I don t kn \m don' ;t know 

1 ■**?'* J £!?- the rf was in Vietnam himself 

who is that there 

that is he is the right 


* - u-sr>« *t -*•:/ f r c^/ r ^ 4 ;8J* *, - 
, ~ ^ <L‘n '?> <? V* C 


Who is this 


* Ho was the Premier Minister before 
he was rn ® don't know but he worked 

If he will ta lk to somebody^, I c ^ ” rge of the ??? ??? 

general staff 
villager of the ??? - - 


si 


~'uia*** r <Vv ,v •' 
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Who was that 


: ? r v 

’ ' 




. .*• . 5 ‘ 
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he was chief of the general 

. ^ ~ because I don't know how much ; 

staff. Of course to e they also plead guilty 

rr^[p Ls.mm 

^ h v?rhe c :Sv?rtfr nd t rosfkrh a rurpu h ed^z: 

cause 8 which^as in £5, ^wo^for 

citizens h e is on e of them, every ^ ^ x don< t know 

the kgb not^^HM* . Korea now they called to 

but he was for examp 1 better to think about some 

Vietnam I think what will level because the top bosses 

irl are^tough comrades l -m sure if I go meet 

all of them ar g would like to do with some 

some of them which I woul will b e able to talk 

financial help or documents I don't know what 

to me and maybe didn't . but at least supply 

they ds ^toyed what they drdnj^. ^ ^ £ . nd it and it 

information w talk to I'm not very 

will be best thing but thinking more about doctors 

enthusiastic about m who wa s my best 

for example but I liKe mm ^ - —5- him x will be 

friend you trust each other even in the United 
defective how we x:rusu 
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BOB: 


Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 

BOB: 

Source: 


Bob: 


States and he won't come to .^department of^ ^ 

mentalrology in central x^ ^ g control the mind not 

day they Participate ^th have 9 s cial things they 

just, on your s °^ e .5 ha t they tested all these things so 
would give monkeys th oeoDle who he was never • 

t;n looking roore for th e P , o p * QU knou if go and talk 

?oTh2ie tough guys are educate and submit any how and 
you never know who with 

could we: ask that, after this interview - that you ^ake^ 
some time and come up with you^were ^ could 

the responsibility to try am* * and your defense 

be talked to both “^hr^ the^milrtary^n^y^ 

council who would have . " , d at a technical level 

on° Vietnam 

-»o that we can initiate 
some investigative steps 

Yes 

Uh one of the things another topic that you mentioned 

u iJb 0 4 -n if if will be possible to discuss 
Uh sir I would like to if r .cooperation 

these things also also with <=° P 

sure yea dp your work together on that - that's fine 

T out these days everything started in October 

As I find out these y ^ go on and congreS s and 

when I send the let J e f things I don't know how many 

because we discussed ff . • llv bu t let me have lunch 
times with him none of f xcially^ut^ ^ ^ 

over and spend Y nnlv forty years nothing and 

see this and as I see 

I see it until ••••*• what is not true 

it now every thing gpfs to grii ^ like to do the 

what I said what 1 mi stake if you ask me what is 

*?*?*?*?? okay I can make mistaice y it has been 

..... foiiowina night you understand it nas oeen 

posit 6 the following ? y old I'm not ten 

SS ££&£ 

MelpU Ton tn^ an t d d r“v V e e they did it then a 

positive act 

I understand, understand 
I don't want to make anybody 
ask" them 9 now" do ^"fake^a made because the congress 


Source : 
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Source: 

Bob: 


Source : 


bob: 
Source : 



in • : 

w^wd uifloa i - 

- - . 

ask them to : make troubles to anybody 

The congress has. got no <3 point you are proffering 

important thing is that at. this P inve stigated and if. the 4%M^fcsv ; 

some information that _ need t^ be i £g here IM still 

congress was here or the congress ^ 

be: asking you the same question . • 

^re”ln Ko^To^xamplfrcaf n^b^eve'SS?^ 8 ;^9B^ 

There is one other critical area ^we^eed^to get # 

into this morning and t t senate j. U an;t there but- ,||Wr 

it e is°my S understanding that you also spoketo 

tnfo^maSion that you had on the movement, of ,amer lean -^gg^ 

prisoners from Vietnam to J-JIM prodding with a lot of 

IM tionsTive^e^ou'r suSTry of that you know and then ,«|r 
questions give me yw^ J 

we can talk about it . • 

„ n fhpn first of all when I was again you ask me if it 
was twenty or twenty-two in one ^oup.i^a ? 0 ?° min ? s ter 

vun iHincrs Haxracks and others tn y 4 . K • 

buildings 1— —— ^pwas superior to the ., ^ 

SSS J^£! s suw." 

ss;nfw "Br™“ Srsisrirsisr ^ 

countries I think maybe, a the Soviet know there . 

because from P it for Romania and Bulgaria you ■ 

was really good securxj^^ course so what they did * - 

never know but ah thenJBBBJ. sovie t union with 

always they tried to cut the y . to€-BBBBBBBaaybe 

this important operations^ ^ P h x unde rstand they 

also somewhere else know so I was in charge 

also used North Korea, I don't know, so x ** ^ 

ai5 ° Hni idina nobody can put anything 

ss,rs.“ s “5 gsi“ 5 : ”ra ?sar: "* 0 ' 

ISSjZfJ&.'&Sm »■*» *"* **■. 

they were in charge 

\ea for th- seourity when ‘^^JflgSSfSS hlw ^ 
^any^rooms Sey SSThT^Wl- -re are so it is 
what I assume 
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Bob: 
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SO it's a room count that you remember 
Yea 

The counter intell 
I never go to the soldiers 
Did you ever see them 
Ves because X 

maybe good for thes P P stepson which is 

you I think I call aslc him find the telephone 

??????? l^e the rem nights I ask him cause if 

of the receipts cause he g i good country 

anything to do the uh 

boy if these people for example ^ th £ F food an d 

everything SS g^^and “unte°r 

How many days would they have been in W^P ormally 

just approximately one week five days only 

So they would have been in contact with the counter 
inteltguys, plus medical personnel 

or gru special medical personnel people who were 
attached 

Attached to which facility 

Special clearance 

What what medical facility do 

The central military hospital 

Okay 

There the people who had the drugs also 

you you do you remember actually seeing these American 
prisoners yourself 

Sure 

Every time 




V’fft 





T’Vh' 


‘ >.'•'€1 

M 
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Uh I can not say everytiroe 


HOW many tines do you remember, -^^“ab^ut^re 

How how many times do you have intorm 

American prisoners were moved through . 

Russia esr.r 


Uh I would say three four times 
In groups of how many 
20-22 

And they stayed for about a week each time 
Yes 


\nything else besides medical checks done at the central 
nilitary hospital 



No the soviets did everything like interrogating or 
something we didn't do 


low often did that happen how . when one group, came how 
Long before another group came 


Th I would say one time I think it was like three months 
period but X would say six months peno 


was the most 





reL^imf th r a e t Y y°o U u saw* a°bunch ‘of American pws coming 
through 


• • : -v ef 




Uh you mean the last 
The last time you saw them 
Last time I would say 67 
Okay 

The spring 






• <fb .. 






lould you say the three or four groups then went through 
:here 65-67 


-•.V's 

■sgggp: 


yes 

s that reasonable 




> . 
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Bob: 


Source: 


Bob: 


Gary: 


Source : 


_ with these individuals 

were there en^nanee asso ^ remember what kind 

they -re they Officers were they blacks 
were they enlisted 

But there was a list and the soviets handled it 
I say I never saw the list 

Who was the soviet in charge of this program 

r<snerai Kruschev but there was the they always flew 
^' thilBM^Urom moscow these guys they were m 

they are generally in c harge preparing 

‘Tor. before they move- to 
gru/kgb come in and they 

But they must coordinate with you did they not come to 
you for housing 

AS I say those who did b^^paration ^^the^uys^ 

this“pot come 3 somebody from so’viet union would come 

„ow were the do you re member what Kind of transport was 
used to bring them, t o^^ 

of ■wbsbbbhhbbb*^ 




flp® 


Always from flights to the Soviet Union 

Airplanes 

Sure 

. , v ._,, 0 anv idea X assume when they took them 

^ nd v U thev ^took them to Moscow center and did whatever 
^ were "o d» with them Is that accurate or 

would you know 
I don't know 

Do you kn ow where the flights came from when they were 
coming to .flBHHHHttBSBlBniMH* 

you said there were blacks on these flights do you 
remember how many American blacks were brought in 




No I don't I saw them, some of 


4-Vnam 
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Gary: 
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II 


m 


A lot 
A few, many, half 




(siah) Now its all so difference the transport but the : , 
I think in: «7 there were many blacks 


They were a special interest . you said before they were; 
a special interest- 


1 don- tt know, ifiground pol I was in the ground pool 

kor would you move:::. 


How would you move.them about^ 
them about - from the airport 

Closed buses 
Closed buses 

And who would be responsible for the security 




Counter “''belong t^mi^stelTo^defense 

fo^thf otfer^eople invotied^he gru and military 
counter intelligence 




why would they move Vietnam pows from Vietnam to. 
to soviet union 




And not just go right to the soviet union 


lb is what I “Id you how 
tflho^t mo^es dTrectly to soviet union and the second ;.|j 
reason was the checkup uh. 






But the soviets have good doctors too 


wet it was not because they don't have good doctors it; 
in Moscow 


Sure 


Okay 


• 0 t understand that but you balance 0 ^JMi 

The cut ou 9^ the facjt that now so many more people- 

on the e nd ^t breaks the security factor 

know 


"VA v 


They did it well the CIA know this was going on no it- 
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• . 1 1 rTni t'fid States and X will . 

£s not- security like_ in e must shoot me but that ..- JjffiM I 

first time interrogated som aaents. from Austria 

is foreign psycho logy loo^rou^ Soviet Union- I 

or Latvia they ga to«*Ptnen 

. . -- . nlli 


don # t- say everyone but many of^them 

c 2 a- : ^ *■ r. Sr'?:- ■; . ^ • v 

£ts; a ^common' way stop 


. . Wnirf t can tell you again I ??? you done 

-Many of.' them and I ca ** - 

with: us; and 


' t-U- ■ -a. - *• 


Did you ever speak to| 
Americans •.'" rfv- 


|- about these 


( 


Sure 


“—r „••• ... • . . .. Illllf 

You spoke to- him directly you had a conversation with 


him 

Oh many times 

„ cnecific what was his estimate 

About the Americans in speciti 

Mostly, in Korea after then he was in Korea 

Which was a much earlier time 

He was directly in charge , 
uhuh 



There were many scou ^ d ^®^|ge 1 the W guy 1 who S was there 

difference or concern bee name a ^ d che ck I remember 

before me the Genera j black market when he was ^ 

why I "don't know but he did black we discussed „^§m 

there in Korea he was b J^oun because we were 

many things J^^^out Vietnam it was different^ 
friends you _ know but a^utjxet ^ which h 


uicAttjr u,»f ahnut Vietnam lv wa& . ■- 

friends you know but atoo _ experience which he had 

'gP&FZ so -any years like; 



iii korea 


. . _ state secret this would be 

class if ied^t. t^sS^secS? level how Many people 


The kgb must prove the soviet kgb must prove people were=T|^r 
in there ■ ----y/vv'.'r'V- ' ; • ' 

So they get the ruling on who gets 


• Moscow and they who and they say we 

The come in from Moscow aiiu. jr t 

accept this one and this we do not accept 
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Gary: 




r'lflU^Pwould you say to your direct 
uh uh How many jlMIllllllW . * nr . nar i m 

knowledge were "aware of this program 


The Vietnam program ■ . _ . ^ ... 

How many^BHB^f f icials y pu and jjr • 

- . ..••••. ... . , - vf 

For Vietnam you must discuss I do not | 

talking Vietnamese weapons or food or wnau 

there were many people. • . • v- ; /'." if / 

^ . only Who would have been aware 

But our / interest is nis wiuj . i 

of the pws program 

PW how many people well again if you are talking about 

the test 3 the drug there are more people _ " 

No i am talking only about pws moving throughf*^^ 

Oh oh okay how many people X would say probably 10 

, __ _ Hoin us with the naimes of these 

people" if y"oan U use your notes and memory you can 
give us a list of these people 

sure ■ ■ ■ /. ” ■ "• - ; ■ ' ‘ : ; : .. ’ » - ; .• ’ ... 

, ^- pr . r Hc keot of the movement of 
Would there have been a record p 

pows through Prague 
I don't think so 

No written reports any where ^ 

X don't think ^"3 

be some P a P^ ^ hen _ Y yo u know Jack Smith or whatever;: 
never had really name y number 2 1 has tuberculosis 

ss^s.?^ 

don'ftaow ^t“or sure this was written you know how if- 
is with each of the soldiers ^ 

But did you ever read any reports that talked about this | 
program of moving pows from Vietnam to 


■■■ •• 

*v». 0 : x.«. -“3 

tril VJ ; 

V v y • * f * ’ Vv 


flBSSff'U -V>v 
M&ZL :C : 




E&faxifV ' *• v r> * 



Jill 

IfWKE 


Source : 


Gary: 


Source: 


Right 

would brief the defense council on next weekend when it 


;,A *.>■"- 

Iik. . .ii -rmi I- l : *-J 
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Gary: 


Source : 


Gary : 


Source: 


Gary: 


Source : 


Gary: 


Source: 


Gary: 


Source : 


Gary: 


■ ■ ■For* -me’ it’ was from the how do you call it .. 

was done but ; for. me,.. • L '- • .... . .* ...,& 

Minutes , 

that happened in the Defense Council ^ 

Right/, the minutes of v, the, meeting, the records, 

the movement of Vietnam 

pows from Vietnam to anywhere - _ ‘ ; : g 

’* :? ‘ rv ^ ; •. . ,7 > .•i-i ->* a: 

:rwi®“:^een’;lil«:^^ny v y.y ... ■ .. .. 

y— —osty— , — ^ y—yaa., ..... Vh^re aiivone other- than \ Jjjj 
Prussia ^w herever ^J^uTthe movement of pws ; 

^|"S5^gBi|.with direct conversations 

v^^HMgi'iwho checked them in- 
Well . lets see ^ 

hospital . V; , • 7 . •-.•/ 







You had conversation with/ 
Absolutely 





Anybody else 


• .*•«***»■ , tffe tga 




Anyhoay e±s« . ... . 

uh. the. people' that would care about them ; rf M 

You, mean “'the. housekeepers. , the. - ~ 

w" r fha> was in Charge of my department - is different. ^yBB| 
The guy that was lawwiy * • ...^.rj M pp 

from the ???? department ,■ 

What- was his name 


Li w Z * 


His name was|! 
of ???? injpl 
appointed him 


was later on Assistant 
[exactly before I defected that they 






appoint , , .- . y mmm 

Did you ever talk about this program directly with 
General.. Kushchev •-,.<• •-•'- 7 '' . ■-. 7-7 

Ho - I didn't talk to him directly but X was present « hen 
he talked to minister 

. , i alk to th e minister about the movement of 

these'^ows^whic^minister would he talk to .. 


Defense Minister 

for waftli" „ G as n h r e a gru was 




I I I Ja -J*V.*.v 

1 1 ■'! lii i jmwhH >4111 lv; I 
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he soviet .army 





- ■ . : 

Well he was officially soviet army but he was gru . ,,4,^8 ■ - - 


soviet gru 


Soviet Gru 



Course they have special because he was top boss for the 
soviet advisers that what they called it 








vCi-v-V 


• ' • •• * . . . 


he was there 12 years only 


Do you know when he was there 

s \ *’/- k 


• ^ \ ; -.t AVi i a » ^ - " : . % S * ' 

;; -*5 ^^ssws»%- 

• • . • ■ • 157- A * • - 1 - - «? 


_ j 5 #^::^ t here when i: defected and he came 

When?? sure he was there ™ e " ent with Austria he 

he was attlail in Siberia h e co.e to S 





ley let w — 

ie waa ow..j- — — .. *-h#»n and uh then he come ta^.. . v ... ... 

i^SSaiySanrwas there until X defected so 

nr a of 56 or the beginning of no 

mOW ss b^cfuS I toow^ he was there for eleven or- twelve^l^ *■ 
years when I defected - 7 ' ■ .7 7 77,' 7 .7 .. - 77: 

. ■ '•■. : • • • ■ • • - •. . ....•.• . • . ..••/•.,-;•/• • - • .. - ••;. 7. . vr.r^a^^j.r;-.* 

Do you know where he is today. ^\ky-- :"r /. ;7 7rvv7- 

As far I know he 

That will be another trip to Russia for you colonel 


tv* ?'*&■ 




This is a joint effort Bob 


Was there any unusua ^f a^htndic^pped pws - people . 
in your mind - were there any t -peoplS that < & )\ 
like that that were going throuqh W^m* P P >*,« 

you would remember - unique people . 






What I "saw I did not see that 




Other than the medical checkup 
That's right 

What were the results of the medical checkups 


i ' ± 4 l if. 


.• 4^7 


'•Hf- 


Any of them get lost 
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inif that except ' contrary vto' . their 

I hope not -rt think that exoep scare d they were .-jgggp* 

origins I'n sorry .for^toOT they wer ^ wcre therej; 

very friendly fortuna^iy th t | lk P t o then also because 


iyerj^riendly fortunately to then ilso 'becaSse^^^^pt 

tEJ & Ithinlc p s y cho j^ | gy. dear - ' 

^ toat^tia^tWef^of^Counter '-int^ti^nce^^eY^make ;; a j 

dlf ^^t^ome^f them lived in United States because 

rir^trsay 

have: cleans breath .and very gooa^ - there" so. they were 
dUt 1lTT^^e^siln^Y are crazy peoples you 

cairno t- ' even smile at- each other so it was just when ,*SsS»S ; afei' ^ 
things were you somebody fight or. 


Nothing unusual Do you remember in specific where the 


houses were 

• ^ \rT*/ ' 

Sure, in{# 

What addresses were 
Can I give it to you later 
Surely 





• • ..;•■ y , . 

• : ->r ■ 

■■■ • • • 

•' • -'•••''• ^’Vr - ’ 


I know ■ 

you know several specific addresses you know the houses ^ p . 

liSbiaTrcT^ra^ fnd^n si^ou^he 

where it is 


Good 


Giving a list of areas (could not understand what he was 
saying) mumbling 

Was it outside of town, suburbs, in 

I go there all the time (list of areas) I think one i 
house owned by president of 

ir„ Ksr.sis.w as-- 


'^•t^ W 5 yr- \ 

. j-C : A A ' * 


-.1 • \£: 1 ■ V'.'t^^rVs; v •• 

• *' •* ii, £ -jL ' • - V 1 
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come back 



come 

■ ".•• -.v- • £:■■■ their ' research they.:.- 

Most of it 100% it was mentioned they were from- 

mentioned some resUits >“ 1 ;■ -2 

Vietnaim and - they were ours ^ -g£ -v- v . ^ ' 


SO both kinds were 


in. trouble Kushchev a f iendl y he was supposed to 

was so ????? ^^Jushch^v and Bresnef give me one more 
state peers , and Kusnc x tell you were were 

please give me one more and he didn't control ' 

happy 'Wi^_hi^he_was^ _guy e beoa use he was mo 


US;: 


kSP,ith hirrhe be^e'hefwas -ore^^pp 
so much like thejounger^styie g ^ veEy £Ei endly he «» •-*“» 

fri ?" d ^. “PS??- he was in Siberia but his VifetoW 


ry friendly he 
it., his., wife 

, never- -said one : ' ; t 



woru lie - -T h * Up was m biDeria 

hand, what I learned f exander to Kroskivski and 

it is understand he was A __, , . «j, e . SP y he go twenty 

these guys an | ^Ihe^ar^ started they go to Siberia, 

-five years and then the^w . to go to, work he p 

and ask these officer g chief of. staff of one 

f inished the war inr Berlin^ike cni ?? ask tor • : 

army hero of so ^ Minsk where his wife live and they 
vacation to go to Min _ tra i n and at the railroad g™* 

said of course he said comrade General this ■ 

station the kgb ^f/aSin ^ou Tve twelve more years 
bureau make the sa gai and eigh t years- -you. were.--^^- 

for years you were , j tell you when I was 

in jail twelve more Y^^^meeti™ ??? nothing 

fishing with because f & da ^ but when I was ■■ r: 

unusual we hear l ^ comrade GEneral how is it 

po2sible W in this ^ ?? ; X id i jig^once^iailyo^do^ 

understand 7 1 tm RuesLn. ’so I'» labelling JT~ 




understand I ^.^^^^e^day oase he has you have 
officer ^ 

i^a«e”K .su. ? “ iis®:; 

meeting hi» today : - r»»Si 


we've talked f bou ? .ti^n^hat^ took ^llc^in'vietnam - thet; 

Prague ^ ■ H ' 


medical experimentation «at .toe* “ — * to the 
Kushchlv^St^rredicTl experimentation continued on 
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W$kW:Z 


\ • -o^vv ' .•> • > •'■'•■• . u worp t*akGn to Sovi6t Union 

U oiia7S,a significant o, *»* you th inK 
should know about ;■•■•■ ;. >;r: :; ••• 

Union and, 

The experiments xn • vie “ a “,T l ^^^ > • well ; X '.m. . still 

movement":of : prisoners is his S^|#Sf ?■ 

xjthink;-and It.is notl-t ° be imposition to f ind-;: 

r'so^i^ ^“t^e^estl = r iou!d|»iSiB 

^Wh ad-ini^^- “tlihaty health* 

; ; Central^Mil itary Hospital ? 

I understand you are ^oo^ingt 6^' 
for further investigation and rompMBi*^— x 

with you I've seen f ”f of th ^ se aqain 9 what I am after 
appreciate you 9 remembrance of the those 

here in your mind xn you information that you^:^.^^ 

times are ^^^^^r^g^Qe^^^^^pgriinentation on U.S.^^ 
can recall relating prisoners from 

prisoners ^ene^^U^ P t ^2Sntinuatioh-r ; 

i , Vietnam to the Soviet uni _ Sov iet Union. Any other .. 

f of those experiments in. th v think we should know 
-:anv other things you thinx we...snoux« . 

about^thatr perhaps we weren't smart enough to ask «*e^e||g„; : 
right questions. ; / . ■.■■■: , 

I don't know if it Will ‘ 

^i^rtant^r^hufl think it is there possibly 

also for 

Where is this - where would we look for those records ^ ^ . 

. 4 -via for the defense -council- ^ 

The budget gru or .? it was through budgets . f 

because for any ^.““^“ Sroie - second things o£5 
itris one thing^which I k””" ™' the meeting of- 

^olirice? a ? nd ?? »iU^ leaders of the Warsaw Pact. 

but again I think .. • .... ,., r “ 

of Romanians and Bulgarians 

. , rrtl1 <f it was discussed first of all. 

WSlX U ^lW C Kruschev he was big mouth he said things many 
thing^that^Brezhnev 1 never sa\d so if he give Koreas or 


* S •' 
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Bob: 
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Bob: 


Source : 


!# i. 4-he records but if 

someone but I don't 1 i n °” Pact t think the military 

you are talking about W ?rsaw Partly nQt preEe nt of 

things not openly with Romanians 
Private meetings perhaps 

?his h dolsn't 1 vork W and a so e you know^t happened" buf^SL 

it was question 

When was Kruschev when did Brezhnev take over 
in 64 

in .64. so if Khrush^ev wouldhavebeen^talking^about 

S55 1 S^STtr^^^ore 64 or before 


yes 

And Brezhnev never talked 
Brezhnev never 
Closed mouth 

Like Bretchkov and Brezhnev £ll\¥ Uke^he 
tell you something^ e ^ a nsburg and so on and he was 
liquor from Cuba and was no t drunk i always 

drunk he opened his mouth if he was nuts three 

give him three hours in the p Y £ around him like 

fSS buVo^tte* time when he was drunk 

he show him american pornographic 

Let me try one more ^mUio^abou^the three 

had any other P ie ? e ® °| h * experimentation in Vietnam , 
themes I talked ^£ou^th^ xp^ Qn tQ the USSR and 

p“%me other S theme other than the three we had talked 

about 

About pws 

Yes American pows from Vietnam 


Bob: 




Or Laos or Cambodia 

From the war - Southeast asia war 
I just you know I think maybe I go to lay down 

Okay then when you get with David 

One thing I wa J t d ^’ J 1 *' L g e e ' pipers * Once* we* discussed you ( 
Khrushchev no I dld n^^^^P because the soviets were •- 
know the soviets andiM^l^y them go in like * 

verv bad the Vietnamese didn t let tn y force in 

sending in an of f icia 1 r eg ^ because they thought % 

Santiago and ??7?? Vnd trained specialty air 

the Americans had 9 orces not so much the 

force for the war T e g craZ y but especially pilots 
because the Europe they always the war how it was 

and ah you know the honor 1 ese things and when 

going how the operation that I understand they 

Khrushchev told me whic f were willing to work with 
used some of the P^ s °^ S them because of these were 

them and coopera tedwiththe^ better food a nd better 

the least trouble them i, P • ^ b y e xterapees of some 

life and Khrushchev told _ me t y od because they 

I don't know how many wh < o _ the Y American side but if 
have analyzed T don't know Just because of 

they were free or fined the army so army operated 

discussion he make f un_ my s taff and I ask him how 

this too heavy complicated a Y T thoug ht we lust 

we have all this in ^* a ^°%^?ed States of some 
pr isoner s 1 o f V war STSS on l ^of them who cannot go 
home 

so urn you try to restate what I think I heard you some 
of the pilots 

I don't say pilots I don't know 

Um alright, okay, some of the prisoners 

Some of prisoners had cooperated them 

yea and gave them very useful information about us 

Information they ^iready used SO me questions 

interrogated but I thi th^y operations i n Vietnam 

when they an a lyzed th ^ them some questions or maybe 
show m ^em a x rY don't knovand they held them to analyte 

operation. 


wmmm 


- r:'*dr V . 




Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Source: 

Gary: 

Soruce: 

Gary: 
Source : 

Gary: 

Source : 
Bob: 


Gary: 

Bob: 


Excuse me, we^ 'due ouY of here at 10 o'clock we can 
“ted to my office if you want to. 

• « i-n a«=v were you aware of any equipment 
Ling transferred! ' any aircraft being transferred from 
Vietnam. 

Oh I think there was 
Weapons 

Yea I think there was some being transferred to 
Yea I tninK nQt aircra f t but weapons 


What kind of weapons 

+-r> <-he different because as 
tiey k have°onIy a -°five different places ah research and 
testing 

They do research testing 

.. was in and they were others were 

yes one big one : was in and lets s ay 

ABO, the command in in ????? other 

communication directors they |° id- 
scientists those were all different 

nn pon David vsv i©w fch© not©s with you 
I have one <5 ues Ji° n n otes you have to see if there is any 
Can he go over the notes you n not recall 

LL r t ma aLr-°; thInhLha h t e Luld beL useful exercise. 

sure go ahead I find I know tell you 

• 4 -«r- mc of followup of today ' s meeting, my 

I guess in term P D avid wo rk together 

expectations would be that _ youa an d Soviets 

Sho C h!!e 9 taow W ledge of the experimentation program in 
who have kn ’ . f Vietnam through 

onto the Soviet Union then the 

names 

viSnaLse^LpleLeLtlonL who£ we might want to talk 
X-d like a list of safe homes that were used 

.. . *__*•« sties of course that were used and 

And the bed leal facl medical facilities already on 

I know you have us those some of them will be 

Se e saie! ™? ^ cln revisit the list specifically on 


■: 2 9 «» '? . • * -*1 1 

“-•■*' ; ■ ■ .tw* ir. l*. K « • 

,rvi%.»Af o- • 




e \±£) U flu , 

♦-Ko fhree Vietnamese themes people, places and 

g“ STAS 

else in there that pops out any other themes 

A list of the people with whom 
about Vietnam pws going through _ 

Anyone having knowledge, Alan anything more 


Gary 


\nnreciate the opportunity, appreciate the time and look 
forward to getting that in^ need to 

perhaps we could worK 

together a little on that. 
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DATE: 


REPtYTO 
ATTN OF: 





.1 3 NOV mi 
DIW-3 

subject : 10 November Meeting with ; 

David M. Curtin) 


01 (ATTN: ^ 

1. Meeting was held ' |$ 1S D a^icipated t from I pOVI-MIA. Dean Markussen, 

2. [fcritvj tl.1 («-h«ir Cinsvort 

pertaining to (1) Drug te ^'"3 °"“^ uet o the former USSR. 

( 3 )^ * Con Unued' test i ng°on WU !fUr arrive! in the former USSR. 





||Ss4 = 








... . m stated that the North 

3. Regarding activities in Vietnam^ by the Russians a nd the 

Vietnamese used four dlf ^ e . divi ? ua i s j^**mentioned that drug 
Czechs on approximate 1 y 220 ind d j^ idlers, so the number 220 
testing was also done on South ^etnam ^ annually Soviets provided 

;«ij“ ; 

testing^w in 

be aware^of * the testing report, on the 

testing. 


■ ■ 







U;: 

• • . v-Vv.; \ ' •.■ 


4. Regarding the transport o -S P observation of former U.S. POWs 
based his information assessments on the number of rooms 

Prague and also based his own Thus, it was a room count vice 

rpnuired in barracks controlled by««* “J* in «fc*and the 

a head count^The POWs spent approximately^5 d number of 

informationlpH^gave related to 3 or 4 gr ? 1n the spring 

22-25 ROMs in each group. He la f ( ^ °. led through V8BA between 1965 
of 1967, and he believes tb ® ^°^ a rted .Mtf^via Soviet Military 
and 1967. The PO Ws ar ^f .^^^hof^nvolved and who may be able 

a trconfi"utl*nu! °SfWing to provide those names. 

r it c pnuc told by the Senior 

5. Regarding continued testing of U^S. pu ;’^^ cont1nue such testing 
GRU officer in*»«| th^ th^suns p,a ^ former POHs 

afi-wssys ft i»~. s 

E l s.sn“ “* ss-y- 

LHC UOOrv ^ Tn , r rniiOi 

4 


• .» ; 


v - - r 4*1 - 

•*>- ' f • 





i^nfeNfefcQSUSfci 



i || 1 1 1 M l m i i nn 
rFrorr r^P^ T 



OPTIOHAU FORM NO- <« 
GS^f^MR (4. CFR) 





6. Based on the: discussion, POW/MIA requested the following: 

a. Names, titles, positions of people famil iar with: 

(1) Testing on the U.S. POWs in Vietnam. - .• 

(2) Transport of U.S. POWs through !■■*) to Russia. — 

(3) Continued testing on POWs in Russia. 

b. List of medical facilities in Prague. 

c. List of addresses of VIP quarters and guest barracks which! 
controlled in 

d. List of people with whom^T discussed presence of U.S. POWs 

e. List of maids, cooks, maintenance/people who staffed/supported 
the VIP quarters or guest barracks. 

7 a ii S t of these requirements and is working to compile 

u •, ,i cn cparrhina his office and home for notes relevant 
information. He is alsosearch ing ^XsawflMiact as he had in the 

to these 1SSU ^* ^H^HRS^and functions match with what he has told 
* -past. Discussion Of his roles an. continuity to his information about .%» 

%&<&£&* I^have^prior' knowledge . However, neither of us discussed . 

POW/MIA issues with ^■■kin the past. 

8. POM/HIA continues to 

providing concerning U.S. PWs in/rrom viecn and thus 1s 

«BWs projecting the Russian expen ence^in ^ ^ what djd 

"aSpen 1 ! SheetillnUnds to develop a list of questions and to recommend 
to the DO that mm^be given another polygraph exam. 

expects to make a deposition for the Senate Committee on 19 or 
20 November. He has his own lawyer. 

10. Our next action is to work w1th£W (as he requested) to develop the 
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1U. uur next du»iuu vw ; •- 

information requested by POW/MIA (para 6). 


1 Enclosure 
DIW-3 Memo 



1 Cy 


SIGNED 

Chief, DIW-3 
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WASHINGTON. O.C. 20340 - 
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- " , TSI assistant to the assistant secretary ^ 

MEMORANDUM FOR ® f S ^ e A (Sd, CONTROL , COMMUNICATIONS AND J| 

INTELLIGENCE) 




SUBJECT: 
Reference : 


Possiblefc^f^Testimony bef ° re SSC 10-11 

November^! 992 ! (U)_ 

POW-MIA 

intelligence Agency Report 
Memorandum . 

• * 




wmwmzi 

imm 


' — • 

Memorandum. 

. „, w - ar ; 7e information provided by-r;^^ : .f|p^c 

!. ^trrm The enclosed to - the Soviet Union f rev 

^ on U.S. POWs alleg y our previous memorandum on 

Vietnam. 1 S *Sion°on U.S. Prison ers of War during the 

possible drug exp^imentation on > “ personnel. 

Korean Mar carried out by Sovi "deposition to the Senate ^ 

been, Requested to grve a M ember M#2k This isaMR 

^SldtcoLittee for I0*j«a ( |ntlrview on 21 October by 
! 1?SfSbS: ay ^Because of 

closed session. 

2 4 ^* Although*— 

t^lSgiiogrMi # i» events of his report that;' 

'Sufficient confirmed corolla^ information to policymakers for, 
compelled the forwardaj^^^ or ^ ation on the Korean War 

^nS’ S^S 1 t0 re - St 

a demarche vasmadeoi^heRuss^an listing 

5 SST £ ™: Ruls^taie not yet responded. 




* » . ^r* >*' • * 

... '' C»- 


pi Uy-L Cl 11 * • 

3 . j DIA's Special Office f °5 E? a tion attributed to him by - 

on 16 September 1992 . r a 9 ^| d ^ugust 1992 inert on Times article. 

Doug!asf had°S?ltten ^?hat SoviS technicians conducted drug 













tfeaaasgj 


SlIlllSlIl 


experiments o^Ameri<^n TOWs ^ wS^ traiSf eSel| 

interview Sejna claimed that U.S .^Pows 1 ^ earl y 1960s, at . the, 
to the Soviet Union from 195 ^ remember, the router oCS£ 

direction of - Khruschev. ^£? ld , e ?f rS^ired to "par theg 

transfer, but s ^ d t ^J lit ry equipment for each POW sent to the 
Vietnamese with aid or military qu p nsferred . 

USSR, up to 100 POWs were ^ - t L, . , 

^ ^ U . « 4 nf 'prviev with SSC investigators 

4 . -f O/WP t* In- ^ he 21 October in some or all may havef 

Sejna expanded 1 ’their way to the USSR. According to 

passed, through^^— ^on * 0Ws were transferred in groups 

°; s ; SS^S M £f 

SS given medical treatment before being^^ 

flown to Moscow. :: ; v;V ■ _ : ~ ■•Vvg SaBijM p 

5. (U) on 22 October, DIA 

records relating to POW ** ing a n exhaustive search of all^|^^p| 

order to comply, ?IA is^con ^ ident ify what POW-related|y|Hfe 

interview transcripts _ a; ad P to 1991. Results of thafe^^^ 

In^rmation drug testing on 

review show that fh«ir nossible transfer to th^.JygUfe 


review show that|W “ si^e transfer to theflM 
POWs in either Korea or Vietnam, or.tnexr P° V ,^ M| 

USSR or elsewhere. ' ; . • .• ;; 

u *-vio v»4 lateral commission staff here 
6. Throug __ state Department make 


6. Through the bilaterax agj^pi 

Washington, o. have recQmmgnded that Stats P _ regardl ng?3^g; 


demarche to the J£BB^^""*^gg^ shouid also be asked to checki;; r ; irrv;; 
this new xnformatxon. in ^maaBBg, information regarding 

their records ^o^gg^^g should not only 

U.S. personnel from 1958 1975 h their period of search^ ^§0^ 

"'asked for an answer to our fi: esc aem 
should be expanded to xnclude 1958 1975. 



ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Director . 

Special Office for Prisoners . . s ^P^fc 
of War and Missing in Action 
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DD, DIA 
COS, DI 
DASD/POW-MIA 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD -INTERVIEW WITHJB^BIDEFECTOR, 


•' •’• . v ^V^bhjB)#- Hofertnr reqarding information 

”t ed EhStS^SK^*" ^“seefSKrt.c/es). The author has:,, 
written that Soviit technicians conducted drugyxpe^ments on Amticm o J r ''°??TV)Mg|® 
of war (POMS) from Vietnam: He claimed that«BB*was the or.glnator of -this 

information.. , ' *-V. rf 


OFTAll S: On 16 September 1992. RO net with for one hour wtolHg AFBT 

— - ■ - fho fntprview bv stating he was tired of talking aoout ruws. ne 
TBS ®to,*h* CIA <» the early 1970s. . and cothing^ 

!irdone P at- that time? «■* expressed surprise that only now was attention*; 
bei ng paid to h|^^? tem ®nt^. . a 


k that he was the., source of Oouglass 1 story. was 

-TKftdgeable of ’drug experiments : conducted on U.WOWs from the 
has been previously debriefed on his information. ^^^.claimed that ne Deiievea 
«£ Russians continued some type of drug .e^rimentation on r, , 


Vietnam War. 


onti fUiea some ui u s ~ * . 

These experiments were the subject of numerous discussions .in the 



(.Defense Council, pf which 


(was a member. 



,* ;iV 




> • j « i Diicci wpre tho onlv ones conducting thoso experiments. 

r [nvoT vemen t'con s^ s t ed" o nl o f S^Brtroedi cal P-so-el provid^alysis on the 
experiment results; this, was presumably done in Moscow. ^M^emphaticaUy 



St 


ed” 1 the re wa s n o medical, presence in Vietnam during the war. 

.ea cn_ere w«*> ;iJ -._i {..u-o-mUnn wac in existence orior 


(NOTE: 


wSgiSB*.. 


re was noi^w meuit.<ii- i''=->ciis.v ... - ■«•... 

VietFriendsfttp Hospital in Haiphong was in existence prior to July 



The-_ 

'zs.TZtii rxzzr H h r^ a,tha t p the 

"eliminated" after the experiments were completed. 


• r - 






Sejna suggested that the following people/organizations would have information 

on the POW drug testing program: 


i 


mi 


- Archives of the Defense Council (possibly held in the Central Committee 
Bui ldl ng , 

- Central Military Hospital in 

- Research I nstitu te for the Air Force 

- D r J — j— y, Chief of the AT" 

- Dr. Deputy Chief of thei 





- '-^Wk„ ... 

.... 'ifii^^ ..... 


dials! 




Health Administration 
Health Adraini station 


uuvjr vii i v i i — ■ # - 

Commander of the Central Military Hospital 


V>*< - 


... t . 








w-ci \ 
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memorandum for the record 



Also 


■■ . u :th Mr. Bill LeGro and John 

21 October , . committee on POW/MIA* Affairs. 

McCreary of the s ® nate M arkussen of DIA, and Mr. Fred Green, Mr- 
present were Mr, Dean Markussen the C DO. The meeting 

Charles Wells and Ms. Alrcia Tomp areas c the treatment of tJS . v ...... 

essential ly addr essed two anH t-_he movement of OS ^ »S3j#S1^5 : 

P0HS at a, >S?rSSe to Jhe Soviet Union; and the movement^ of US irt?v W v. ; 
servicemen fo™ «£—-** «*. Soviet Union. 


, .. w 

-w-rTT ’***.; 

-*&XP& i S!0&'x ; 









aceuusu I.w*« . ■,.. -■ y •*.?. ■ c- v 

, ' -ocnnns ible for coordinating the 

Mr. LeGro explained that ha , wa Co ^ d War . He brought with him a 

inquiry into WWJI. Korea _ d b Dr . Joseph Douglass. Mr. 

report labeled-sensrtrve p p taowled(Je o£ a hospital 

constructed by the^^» f°^the x/ ioal experTmenTs 

us POWS, with treatment including m ' . hospital, although ; 

Mfllsaidhe did havekigva^ s Of^S was wlth ’the.- ':&&& 

he had never visited it. j n response to a statement in 

document prep ared by Dr . Doug the * individual i n,, charge of - 

the document x-he hospital was’^BMBB^^^.. . , 
everything in Korea in | as ambassador ^Mr^I^Gro }<■ 

GRU officer, accredited to_Korea^_ h l tol . m I ^.sald 
mentioned a^BBW^*f. t^P-J trainM***^ doctors in 

that because this was a hospr ed mariy times, proba bly e very — 

military medicine, the /^interrogltions were conducted*^* 

• 4 .»«, uhpn asked if inteLtuya ♦...fho: ns<?R? 


V tr--; 




a.i 


Lcine. the doctor ‘iere coAdUcted _ 

six mo nths. When asked if ln ^e prisoners sent to the USSR? 
jBBpPsaid h e did n otknovN W tQ the US SRr. In his paper. 

Yes, some to _ Dr i mar ily for intelligence 

Douglass alleged th f. h ^ pl ai though he allowed that possibly 
research. n _ D i a ce in the basement. Brain 

interrogation may have tak Was it an experimental 

control, he said, was done the How many beds? It was 

hospital? Yes, mostly ^xperiment l ^ and there were KGB- 
small. Was it a permanent facil Y ^ Did they se lect * 

assigned there. They controll ^ tely ^ The document 

prisoners to take to the. US3R. ^ wa s psychological and - 
prepared by Douglass stated ^at.^ere ^ P^^ True . Any 

physiological testing on^ provided an example of 

experimenting on Sovie s ’ 4.^_1 i^^^^^^us^ervicemen and Koreans 
study: a comparison of <*ut p . us servicemen to be 20% 

found the incidence of heart P^ 1 ®^ /? est chemical and 
and only 2% for the Koreans . ^ ^? y y i s the doc ument 

biological agents. Yes. Mind control . ead the 
prepared by Mr. Douglass es get his 
doctoment and said it f the Defense Counci^, the body 

information. He was Secretary^ intelligence. Reportswere 
that had major authori y Repor t s did not just come from •■1^ 
received every six months, nepor ^ ^ Fo rce Medical Research 

but also from Chief of _ ODroved money for projects. As an 
Center. Defense Counci PP GRU before he went. tol. 

aside, ^■■fcB»was deputy Chier ■ ” ""^. eign Relations afterward. 

Korea and^was^Chxef^ ^ reports reoe ived by the Defense 






-b> 


council or diricfc-Ibrief ings_f r^ good! ^till, KGB 
work with the Koreans? R ®^ t ^°"J vthinq . There was a problem with 
was everywhere, co ordinate d fvj^ Soviets orders .closely. I**«, 
the. Rumanians, but.^^^^*|» . 

left in 1968.. /" '• " ' -• * ; ■ jf ' ” ' ' 

. ; ahmit OS’ servicemen, shipped, f rom^. 

nr d^^Mmiave ahy^information^ about US^ abso lutely. Some 

t o Soviet Un ion. or four times, 

travelled throughi^^^^^^™""*!; * Y w as there a hospital- in 

20—25 people each. Before difficult to deal 

Vietnam like in-Korea. N °^__ Q chec k for disease, then sent 

Back to Korea, how many P«°P^Sj^ ^oughrL h !ecalled 1 that 

Korea. Hundreds of; peop_e . Koreans. Do you tfeink 

Council!°the scientif ic lnstitut^o^ Military h ^ pita i S( there 
migh^have^been^ more^people 

saved something. This ^"falsification and was literally closely 
Importance — the highest classi destroyed or. sent to the 

guarded . luformation^may^have^e been shared „ ith Korea? Don't 
Qnvie t Union. WOUXU i d ^ tfAC . V 






i^^^een shared with Korea, Don^t ^ 

think everything ^ but some tltmgs, yes. ; ; y: . 

Any information that V. K°rea^ ^°^ d ucted its own^exp^ research . 
They 1 did have their own hospitals but. “ built during the war - 
Shat year was the hospital ^w^^ Must have been built 

But it was not captured . would it be useful to 

after 19S0— the <*inese intent ^ in Korea, but not with 

check German files. They wewall ^°^, ithe most. The 
SSjSSTSS 1 ^ ^ the -“-^^.^etrsure^rthink ' 

sf “S£^°SlJK t hav^re documents because of the way thg. 
change over of power took place. ; - 

Back to Vietnam and^Laos^ Xnf^ n^e^MnshipmSt- of servicemen to 

would there be any documents o reDor ts to the Defense Council. 

the Soviet Union? Ne ^ e *\. talked about the number of 

Never saw any document it was all under Soviet authority. 

transfe rred or w ho they were ^ Everything except for the 

Even in^P* Soviets hand] Led^ ry^ been related documents 

hospital examination, ^i fo | transportation, etc*. 

such as requests for funding ^ 

*.w interesting because DIA has testifi 

John McCreary says th3 f nevej _ feeen any evidence of American 

Servicemen being «“ed to > the 

^fl^rfsk^rh/re/airwhar /ou have said. «... well my 


'MC.::/' ~ : 

• ■** , T '* f *"* ’ *■ 

\< r ■ . C>«»" *, 
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boss ls sight hsre- liwSs never asksd about thi^24 y«~ s *9°- 

T did tell CIA about the hospital. Al|° * n ch ter that talks 
with Dr. Douglass. Red "“^eie^ Have you talked to DIA people 
about testing drug's on.^ i-r> DXA about'" a . lot of. Vr / . 

about Vietnam. litiave talked to Dl the PW shopi about 

things . . Korea . Vietnam, drugs. Have you ^ don , t recall- oid^- 
this (movement o£ servx^me n su i S ed? Se nj a replied it was a 

they believe you. Were^th y rp^ they asked. 

friendly discussion. I do nor jui. - 


v -V:* _ >*,-»■ soviet Union? L.don't know 

Where would servicemen go bh . | . they stayed in r~ vi 

after Moscow. I,; : can tell you vent~to the hospital in a closed 
special, 10 dif f erent'ho^es and^ „ osco „. I don • t~ know where 

van or b ? S ' f ,.er e that They shared some results of tests, 
they went after tnau. i — .• . 


tnev went atuci. • .... 

•• remittee wants to. meet mtlUnm 

MrtMb requested that if the . a( j va nce so he would be 

"“S^ld they provide the ». e »ns asked to 

better able ^provide na^an | serviceben were taken to the 
clarify if he had told DIA «£ fc said he did not recall, but 

^^ e L a sa°iS yes” but h l had not mentioned any transhipment 
through 




Alicia K. Tompkins 
Legislative Liaison , CDO 
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0421/P0W-MIA 




SUBJECT: 


Armed Forces Medical Intelligence Center 
Studi es and Analysis Olvl si on 
ATTN::: Mr. Matt, Chief ' \ 

Fort Detrick, Fredrick, MD 

Reouest^for- ;In f o mia tl on: POW/MIA Requi remen t ( U ) 



1. (U) The Oefense^ Intelligence Agency's Special Office for Prisoners -of^Wa^^% 

and Missing in Action is tasked with providing the fullest possible account! ; 
of Americans who became missing while serving their country during all militarysS^^I'f 
conflicts.: One. element of the Special Office is following up on unaccountedffo^J^^; 
as*a result ofj^the Korean conflict;- 

, M i:: v-' ■ Vi--; v. 



- 

4#£*V;- 


■ l!0 
: _ >•»» 


4. (U) Point of contact for 0IA/P0W-MIA is, 


5. (U) Your assistance in this matter is greatly appreciated. 








ROBERT R. SHEETZ 
Chief 

Special Office for Prisoners 
of War and Missing in Action 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGEN 


WASHINGTON* D.C.20340- 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR OPERATIONS,. ... 

: CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

SUBJECT: Request:, for Information : Defectors with Information 


mmmmm 


Pertaining to : U.S .*•* Personnel Unaccounted-for as a Resulcs^ 


mmmm i 


of the Korean Conflict (U) 

1 . ( U ) The Defense Intelligence Agency ' s Special Office for 
Prisoners of $War. and Missing in Action is tasked with providing^ 
the fullest -/possible accounting of Americans who became ..missing"., 
while serving their? country during all military conflicts. One*? 
element o £« the Special ..Office is. following up on: unaccounted- for; 
as. a result^of^Irhe^Koreajr- conflicts •• 
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llhcn China began waging war with narcotics and 
drugs in the late 1940s, their actions were quickly identified. 
Shipments of drugs were seized and intelligence was collected 
that identified the source, the People’s Republic of China, their 
trafficking routes, techniques, and eventually even the principal 
organizations behind the production and distribution. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, intelligence on their opera- 
tion was not immediately available, perhaps attesting to the care 
exercised by the Soviets in developing secure, covert marketing 
techniques before launching 'their operation. As will be seen, 
their operation was designed to be far more extensive than the 
Chinese operation, and once in place, was intensified on an al- 
most yearly basis. While the distinction of initiating large-scale 
political war with drugs goes to the Chinese, it is the Soviets who 
have made the trafficking the effective political warfare and intel- 
ligence weapon it has become, and who accomplished this with- 
out almost any recognition in the West of their involvement. Not 
until 1968 was there a source in the West who possessed the de- 
tailed knowledge about the Soviet operation. Not until 1986 was 
any attention directed to his knowledge. The story that follows is 
the first comprehensive unveiling of his knowledge of Soviet nar- 
cotics warfare. 

This source of data on the Soviet drug and narcotics operation 
is Jan Sejna, who defected from Czechoslovakia to the United 



Red Cocaine 


States in February 1968, Genera. 

and its party group. He was also * member of the Ad- 

Administration, Its politic ’ fi secretary of the 

■ninis.ra.ive Organs ^« ra ' m \^"“^toChie7of Staff 

party at the Mtn.st^ o e en^w ^^ ^^ mos t important 

and a member of the M Defense Council, which is 

position was secret^ of^he powe^^^ ofdefense , intelligence, 

the top decision-maki g y _ top-level, decision- 

foreign policy, a " d ‘ , ^““^gularly with the highest officials 
making party official. .e cr ^ ommu nist countries. He was 

p ,ann 7' and i "'p'^ n “ tion of | 

Soviet narcotics trafficking operations. , , ;V. 

* • , . , : m. 

c ; n(r HmiP's and narcotics trafficking as Jv 

The Soviet concept of using drng^ emerged during die g 

a strategic operation, J Chinese and North Koreans ,|| 

Korean War. ^f'^^Z**** - effec- | 

used drugs against • ^ , _ n( j t0 ra i S e revenues in ® 

tiveness of both officers and enlisted men and m ra A 

i 3 Soviets were also assisting iNorui 

The war Prided I the Sov.e* ^.^P Czechoslovak 

the effectiveness o • _ ^ q{ ^ inteUige nce mis® 

telligence assisted the Soviets, a p North R ore2 aB 
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mcnls and used the results in studies of the strategic military 
potential of drug trafficking. 4 

The experiments were justified as preparations for the next 
war. American and South Korean POWs were used as guinea 
pigs in chemical and biological warfare experiments, in physio- 
logical and .psychological' endurance tests, and in testing the 
e ^jytiv .eness of various. mindxontrpJ.4rugs^ which were used to 
make U.S. servicemen renounce America and speak of the bene- 
fits of the communist system. 5 

To learn more about the biological and chemical make-up of 
American, and South Korean soldiers, autopsies w ere pe rform ed 

^ggjyj^^JPuring this activity, the Soviet doctors determined 
that an unusually high percentage of young U.S. soldiers had 
suffered cardiovascular damage, which they referred to as “mini 
heart attacks.” At the same time, Soviet intelligence, which was 
studying the Chinese drug trafficking, 6 determined that the 
young U.S. servicemen were also the most prominent users of 
the harder drugs. 7 The Soviet doctors noticed the correlation 
and hypothesized that one of the factors that likely contributed to 
the heart damage was drug abuse. 8 

News of the physically debilitating effect of the drugs captured 
the imagination of Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev. Drug and 
narcotics trafficking, he reasoned, should be viewed as a strategic 
operation that would directly .weaken the enemy, rather than 
merely as a financial or intelligence tool. Accordingly, he ordered 
a joint military-civilian, Soviet-Czechoslovak study to examine 
the total effects of drug and narcotics trafficking on Western soci- 
ety; this included its effects on labor productivity, education, the 
military (the ultimate target at that time), and its use in support 
of Soviet Bloc intelligence operations. This study was not ap- 
proached as a question of tactics or as simply an opportunity to 
exploit. The narcotics potential was examined in the context of a 
long-range strategic operation. Costs and risks, benefits and 
payoffs, integration and coordination with other operations were 
all examined. Even the effects of drugs over several generations 9 
were analyzed by scientists from the Academy of Sciences. 
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revolutionary war movement as a two-waydeception: to provide 
a nationalistic cover for what was basically an intelligence opera- 
tion and to provide a label that was semantically separated from 
the communist revolutionary war movement. 

The third step was international drug and narcotics traffick- 
ing. Drugs were incorporated into the revolutionary war strat- 
egy as a political and intelligence weapon to use against the 
bourgeois societies and as a mechanism for recruiting agents of 
influence around the world. 

The fourth step was to infiltrate organized crime and, fur- 
ther, to establish Soviet Bloc sponsored and controlled organized 
crime syndicates throughout the world. 

The fifth step was to plan and prepare for sabotage through- 
out the whole world. The network for this activity was to be in 
place by 1972. " 

Because of the close association between organized crime and 
narcotics, the Soviet entry into organized crime deserves closer 
scrutiny. The decision on organized crime was made in 1955. It, 
too, was to be a global operation targeted against all countries, 
not just the United States, although organized crime in the United 
States, along with France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
were primary targets. 

The main reason for infiltrating. organized crime was the 
Soviet belief that high-quality information — information on 
political corruption, money and business, international relations, 
drug trafficking, and counter-intelligence— was to be found in 
organized crime. The Soviets reasoned that if they could success- 
fully infiltrate organized crime, they would have unusually good 
possibilities to control many politicians and would have access to 
the best information on drugs, money, weapons, and corruption 
of many kinds. A secondary reason was to use organized crime 
as a covert mechanism for distributing drugs. 

As m the case of narcotics trafficking, the Soviets put 
together study groups to analyze organized crime, identify the 
main groups, develop the strategy and tactics for infiltrating the 
groups, identify what people could be used to help the infiltra- 
tion, and examine the possibility for organizing or helping to or- 
ganize new groups. In Czechoslovakia, the studies went on for 
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keting of drugs and narcotics, and the training of intelligence 
cadres. The Soviets wanted to hide their operation from the 
Chinese and especially from the West, to avoid upsetting the 
acceptance by the West of the Soviet strategy of peaceful coexist- 
ence." Because the narcotics strategy was new in most of its par- 
ticulars, the intelligence skills had to be developed and passed to 
the agents. This training activity involved not only Soviets, but 
East European intelligence agents as well. 

Additionally, durin g t h e ja t ^ was 

u ndeqak ej^^^oij tain^q uantitatiye data on the actual effects of 
different drugs on soldiers, which involved the use ofSdvict soldiers 
as guinca pigs. As part of this research, an espionage program 
'was initiated to penetrate • VfesnTn^ science centers, 

^Specially those of a military nature, to determine how much the 
West knew about the effects of drugs on people — particularly the 
effect on military combat-effectiveness and decision-making. 

In parallel, Soviet Bloc intelligence services were directed to 
learn how much Western intelligence services knew about the 
drug business and which drug groups they had infiltrated. One 
of the important questions addressed in this study was the nature 
and effectiveness of the capabilities of Western intelligence ser- 
vices to monitor the production and distribution of drugs . 12 
Several years later, Sejna was to learn the results of this study 
from the Chief of the Soviet General Staff, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Matvey V. Zakharov. Zakharov said that Soviet intelligence 
had concluded that U.S. intelligence and counter-intelligence 
were blind, and that this made the Soviet narcotics operation 
much easier. The United States intelligence efforts were concen- 
trated, along with those of the British, on the narcotics traffick- 
ing through Thailand and Hong Kong, where there was so much 
narcotics activity and associated corruption that no useful infor- 
mation on Soviet narcotics trafficking could be collected. The 
“background noise” was simply too great. 

During the studies, the use of narcotics and drugs became 
recognized as a special dimension of chemical warfare. In Czechor 
slovakm^ drug s and narcotics research were formally' added to 
mjitary' ptanmhg; as parpot chemical warfare research’ This 
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• Organization of distribution; 

• Drug markets and buyers; 

• Security; 

• Infiltration of existing production networks; 

• How to use the experience of intelligence networks; 

• Communications within drug organizations; 

• How to pass intelligence information; and, 

• How to recruit intelligence sources. 

At the Zs centers, there were two different training groups, 
which alternated. The first group was recruited by the military 
and civilian intelligence services. This group was strictly for 
drug “criminals” — the attendees were neither communists nor 
ideologically motivated. The word criminals is in quotations, be- 
cause that is what the training was to produce. However, all 
recruits were carefully screened by military or civilian counter- 
intelligence to make certain that the recruits were clean; that is, 
that they did not have criminal records or a background in cor- 
ruption that rendered them susceptible to blackmail by another 
party. Often, the recruits were sons or daughters of people in po- 
sitions of power. These people, and the potential risks that would 
be associated with their recruitment, were often the subject of 
specific discussions within the Czechoslovak Defense Council. 

The second group were people recommended by the First 
Secretaries of the various foreign communist parties. These were 
communists who were considered loyal to the cause. They, too, 
were carefully screened by military or civilian counterintelligence 
before being admitted to the course. Their training was slightly 
different, because their trafficking was also intended to serve *a 
local political purpose and because they operated and communi- 
cated through different special (Party or intelligence) channels. 
Their drug trafficking (and training) was heavily oriented to sup- 
port the First Secretary of the local communist parties; for exam- 
ple, to compromise opposition leaders. 

In addition to Czechoslovak instructors, the Soviets often 
provided two instructors for each course who had practical expe- 
rience. Most often these were Latin Americans or others who 
looked the part and spoke fluent Spanish. These instructors 
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would present seminars dealing with practical problems and real 

above: the courses ran three months. Thus a 
tota^of four groups trained each year. The first group to take the 
7, lurse in Czechoslovakia was small-seven future dnig cnm- 
fnTc^Pn of four Latin Americans, IwnJ ** G— - 
and one Italian or French nat.onal, as ^jna r«alls^By 19M. 

had expanded to fourteen, and by the end 
f 9 60s the capacity twenty. was reached. Thus a ‘o.alof approx- 
imate’ly thirty students were trained the first year m the Czecho- 
slovakia Zs center, and by 1968 the yearly output of graduates 

had.reached eighty. AHrfi- 

The second administration center was of s.mlars^A 

tionallv similar drug trafficker training centers that Sejna 
aware of were established in Bulgaria, Eist Germany, and the 

Soviet Union. And in 1962-1963, Czechoslovakia was directed by 
the Soviets to assist North Korea, North Vietnam, and Cuba to 
estab^h Lning centers. Assuming each training center was 
the minimum size, each operated at or near its capacity, and no 
"mem existed or were added after Sejna left, the number 

° f in the Czechoslovak 

centers were mainly from Latin America, Western Eur °P'’ P” 5 
“f the Middle East, Canada, and the Umted States- Bulgaria* 
focus was on the Middle East and Southwest Asia-Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Lebanon and Syria. East Germany ban; 
died West Europeans and Scandinavians, an 

sisted with the Ear East nationals. THp Graduates ' 

The course was free, all expenses paid. The S radv \ 
returned to their respective countries and applied theirskil. 
Some built independent operations, others cooperated with on- 
going operations. Those who deviated and attempted to chang , 
sides” were killed. 14 All returned a percentage of their ea ™ in S 
the Soviet Union directly, which would then reimburse the i 
ligence services of the satellites that had performed the training^ 
In the case of Czechoslovakia, their cut was thirty percent of , ; 
fees the Soviets received back. 15 , ‘.3 
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The establishment of these training centers completed the 
preparations for the drug strategy. These activities— strategy de- 
velopment, training, research, espionage, and market analysis — 
were the principal activities of the beginning Soviet narcotics oper- 
ation in the late 1950s. Where there were intelligence operations 
involving actual trafficking, these were more in the nature of lim- 
ited probes, tests, and continuations of prior intelligence prac- 
tices. The real trafficking, from Sejna’s perspective, did not begin 
until 1960, by which time the marketing strategy had been worked 
out, strategic intelligence agents had been trained, and training 
schools were, turning out graduate indigenous drug traffickers. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
REPORT ON MEXICO 


: REQUIREMENTS FOR DEFENSE 




S ince 1982; .US. law enforcement officials have ac- 
quired considerable evidence implicating Cuba and 
other communist nations in international drug traf- 

^ Ckin lL_ 

Conner Cuban intelligence. (DGI) agents have 
testified that the DGI runs drugs into the United States and uses its 
agents as drug pushers in the United States. As needed, the DGI is 
assisted in this business by other Cuban officials such as military 
officials and diplomats. DGI officials have directed their agents to 
load up the United States with druM." "" . 




w inm \-UMUl UCR 

Kaul Castro, minister of the Revolutionary Armed Ibices and 
second secretary of the Cuban politburo, encouraged and —riitfed 
Nicaragua to join the drug trafficking business. Former diplomats 
and intelligence officials who have fledhBcaragua to seek asylum in 
the United States have testified that thedrug business is an ottoM 
government operation run by Nicaraguan i ntelligence, which in 
turn is controlled by Cuban and Soviet advisers, r ^ 

Drug dealers and operators-tumed-informers have provided 
elaborate detail on Cuban and Nicaraguan production, transship- 
ment and distribution, mainly directed against the I b iit fd Sta tes and 
increasingly against Europe. Both Cuba and Nicaragua have been 
linked to numerous Latin American te r ro rist or ganization s, pre- 
dominately pro-Soviet, providing them guns in exchange for drugs 
that are then delivered to the United States, all of which are eon- 
trolled by the Soviet intelligence services, and organizing 'safe 
havens" for drug traffickers en route to the United States. 

Numerous sources have also tied Bulgarian intelligence and 

other East European intelligence services to drug trafficking against 

both U.S. and NATO forces and against all die NATO nations, begin- 
ning with the United States. 

The objectives of these intertwined drug trafficking 
as stated by many independent sources, especially former high-level 
officials, are to use drugs as a political weapon against the United 
States. Money is an important incentive, they explain, but the real 
motivation is political, and the main target is the US. youth. 

The most recent statement is that of die former Nicaraguan 
minister-counselor, Antonio Farach. He I explained how the 


■ — o— — — uicu urug puaintm. in me nrst place, 
drugs did not remain in Nicaragua. The drugs were destined for the 
United States, the youth of our enemy. Therefore, the drugs were 
used as a political weapon because in that way we were delivering a 
blow to our principal enemy." 

Carlos Lehder Rivas, the Cuban-supported Colombian drug 
kingpin, in an interview in 1985 on Colombian television an- 
nounced, "He who plants coca denounces imperialism," and 

"Cocaine is the Latin American atomic bomb." 


The Politics of Drags 

Unfortunately, the political side of drug trafficking— perhaps 
ite most important dimension— somehow seems to get lost Atten- 
tion is focused on the domestic side of the problem. lew people ask 
how the problem arose and why it has become so severe in die past 
three decades. Most people simply assume the lure of high profits 
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has caused the rise in narcotics trafficking. " ’ ^ 

Even the State Department stresses the apolitical profit- 
motivated nature of international drug trafficking. At congressional 
hearings on international terrorism and drug trafficking in May 
1985, Clyde D. Taylor, deputy assistant secretary of state. Bureau 
of International Narcotics Matters, emphasized in his opening state- 
ment, "Another fact which we would like to establish ... is that nar- 
cotics trafficking in Latin America, in Asia, in the Middle East and in 


Europe, is dominated by narcotics traffickers who are governed only 
1 by their, greed and whose only ideology— if you can call it on e- i s 
the pursuit of profit . . . nor do we have evidence of a Communist 
conspiracy to use drugs to undermine Western democracies or our 
; own society in particular*: 

f 0- However; just based on die types of e^ence summarized 
above, there are good reasons to question the State Department's 


and that mere is no communist.conspiracy may be a serious over- 

^ ^ t»««t i>; 

Soviet Union has had a hand In the 
growth off International narcotics 
trafficking.” ' 




cause of death. The. damage had occurred '{ 

the age of the soldiers, 18 to 21 years old, the only j^iMpiwi»tlu^ “ 
doctors could identify was the use of hard narcotics,;whlch Soviet- 
intelligence had . estimated to be widesp read amon g 

initiated a detailed study of the use of dmgs «^ vnamto ; m irf* 
strategic weapon that could be used to cripple 
This was a joint military-civilian study that iivrah^;^iSoviet^ - ^ 
Czechs and . North .. Koreans. • Kef - "participants?: f K 





•» r.r 

siffit in light of the magnitude of the drug-associated problems, both 
; in the United States and abroad, and the desire of President Ronald 
Reagan and the public to wage ah' effective war on d rugs. The 
motivations, orga nizatio ns and strategy behind the .drug b usiness 
are critically important These should .be critical targets in the battle 
If there is an important dimension— a political plan or conspiracy— ■ 
that is not recognized, then the United States and its allies may be 
' fighting a losing battle. ■' .' 

It is important to recognize that the Soviet Union has had a 
hand in the growth of international narcotics, trafficking. There is 
considerable data, which has gone unreported, that sets forth the 

origins of Soviet intorMfc fawn****** -i — * - i 


w ; iv«uwuwii vi uicu sudicgy diia ulaTiagc* 

ment of satellite intelligence services for employing drugs as a politi- 
. «! weapon against the West ^ 

Since there is no indication that the Soviet operation has 
' ■ ceased in recent years and numerous telltale indications that it 
rcmains * major force, the data deserves serious attention. Whether 
the Soviet operation is 60 percent of the cause behind the current 
problem or 90 percent cannot be determined. More research is 
required to make that judgment What can be said, however, is that it 
would be most unwise to ignore or to treat lightly the potential 
importance of toe Soviet narcotics strategy and of the coordi nated 
efforts of all toe communist satellites and surrog a t es , 

Taking a Cue from the Chinese. 

The drug problem has its origins in toe late 1940s, when the 
Chinese communists seized control of mainland China and incor- 
porated narcotics trafficking into their strategy to destroy toe 
bourgeois of toe world. Their initial targets were toe United States 
and japan. When toe Korean War began, China, acting with the 
North Koreans, used narcotics, mainly opium and heroin, to under- 
mine toe effectiveness of US. military forces. These Chinese 
operations were identified in detail by undercover US. Treasury 
agents, US. Army intelligence and subsequently confirmed by 
Chinese defectors. 

During toe Korean War, the Soviets, together with the North 
Koreans and Czechs, studied toe tactics and equipment of toe US. 
forces. In toe process, they became particularly interested in toe 
effect of toe Chinese and North Korean drugs on US. combat effec- 
tiveness. Through autopsies conducted on dead US. soldiers, the 
communists learned that a large number of young US. soldiers— up 
to 22 percent — had suffered heart damage or, as toe Soviets called 
them, mini-heart attacks." These statistics astounded the com- 
munist doctors. The heart damage was not the results of battle or the 
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health, educatioa economy, labor | — ^rtfriTr ... 

vices, security and demise over several genemfiqmWfihid^D^^% 
.-'chided that the effe^ wodd be enomous a^^ 
vulnerable anintries were toe. United States, 

West Germany, the Soviet Dtf ense Council approved thestudy and ' 
officially entered toe drug business in early ' 

The Soviets spent.toe next four years developn^ j^bduiffions 
techniques, marketing strategy and tactics and trami^inteliigfmceiiv 
cadres for toe operation. Former premier Nikita •? 

this business as a strategic operation that needed toheem0ypnM:'., 
pared, especially so that it could be conducted coveitly;witoout rais* 
ing the suspicions of toe targeted countries, most spedficallv die 




US siw;. 


United States. .... 

The Soviets went operational against the UnitedStateshortly 
after the Cuban revolution. The opportunity camewto^ Raul Cas- 
tro, toen deputy prime minister of Cuba, visited Czeira^lovakia to - 

the early fall of 1960 in search of military aid ar 
tone, the Soviets regarded Rdel Castro as an anarchist, rather tharnS 
communist and did not trust hint Fidel Castro re sente d-toe Sorote'/ 1 
ladc of trust, and in return, he distrusted the Soviets. This is why the ) 
Cubans went to Czechoslovakia seeking aid ratoer toah totoe Soviet 1 '' 

Union. The Ciprhc amttffMl fri hum 


to Moscow for discussions, and upon his retuzinto Hague, ^ 
Khrushchev directed Czechoslovakia to work with the Cubans and * 

pave toe way for an eventual Soviet takeover of Cubaa; 

Czedioslovakia agreed to help toe Cubans obtain military* 
equipment, train toe Cubans in military operations and set up 
Cuban intelligence and counterintelligence. In return; Cuba agr eed 
to become a revolutionary center in the West and to allow s 
Czechoslovakia to establish an intelligence station in Cuba Roughly 
50 percent of the Czech advisers and intelligence agents that went to : C 
Cuba were actually Soviets operating under Czech cover. Within, 
three years, all Czechs in key positions were replaced ^Soviets..! 

After the first Cubans were trained as intelligence agents, they 

received their first directions from Moscow: to infiltrate the United 
States and all Latin American countries and begin toe production, 
and distribution of drugs and narcotics into toe United States. The f 
Czech advisers helped the Cubans initiate production and set up 
transportation routes through Canada and Mexico,, where the.. 
Czechs had good agent networks, into toe United States. If is worth 
noting that in congressional hearings in 1984, U.S. officials identified 
1962 as toe year when toe United States became aware that Cuba 
was running drugs into toe United States. 

In late 1961 or early 1962, the Czech Defense Council received 
instructions from the Soviet Defense Council to direct Cuban 
intelligence to expand its operation by infiltrating all toe Latin 
American drug production and distribution networks. As part of this; 


<jperation, the Cubans were to collect information on the corruption 

• aL- J .a • l . A * 


was 


also one of the main reasonsfor infiltrating the drug networks. The 
information would be used to covertly coordinate drug operations 
and enable the Soviets ultimately to exercise strategic control over 
presumably independent drug operations. Additionally, the inform 

Khrushchev saM, '. . . anything that 


Is moral.’” 


mation would be used to blackmail and recruit a near-inexhaustible 
supply of both willing and unwitting Soviet agents of influence 

of this often-overlooked dimension of the drug trafficking business, 

in the long run, may be. even more serious than the societal and 

economic disruptions caused by drug pushing.itsell 

l^e operation to infiltrate and collect data on corruption was 
organized in Cuba in 1962 during the Second Havana Conference 
During the conference, Cuban and Czech intelligence held a secret 
meeting of Soviet and Soviet-trained intelligence agents who were 
members of the various Latin American organizations attending the 
conference. The meeting served to coordinate plans for sabotage ^ 
and other strategic intelligence operations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, including the infiltration of existing drug and narcotics 
production and distribution networks and the collection of 
incriminating information on corruption. 

Later, in the fall of that year, Khrushchev called the top Warsaw 
Fact leaders to a secret meeting in Moscow. Attending the meeting 
were the first secretaries, premier ministers, ministers of defense 
and their key staff, roughly 15 officials from each country. Jan Sejna 
attended as part of the Czech delegation. The meeting was called to 
discuss negative economic tendencies and corrective measures. 
Midway through the meeting, Khrushchev turned to the subject of 
drugs. Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese were smart, he said, and he 
praised their imagination and operativeness. But, he continued, the 
Warsaw Pact intelligence services were more well developed and 
better organized and should step in and exploit the drug oppor- 
tunities as fast as possible. . 

Khrushchev carefully explained how the business would crip- 
Ple the democratic societies while simultaneously generating much- 
needed foreign exchange for intelligence operations. It would 
undermine the health and morale of U.S. soldiers and weaken the 
human factor in the defense situation, he said. Further, it would crip- 
P ,e educational system. US. schools were high-priority targets 
because this is where the future leaders of die bourgeois were to be 
found. Another high-priority target Khrushchev identified was the 
U.S. work ethic pride and loyalty. Finally, drugs and narcotics 
would lessen the influence of religions and, he added, under certain 
conditions, could be used to create chaos. 

Sejna s recollection of Khrushchev's remarks remains dear, 
especially his dosing words. "When we discuss , this strategy," 
Khrushchev said, "there were some who were concerned that this 
operation might be immoral. But we must state categorically," he 
then emphasized, "that anything that speeds the destruction of 
capitalism is moral." 

Later in the day at an informal gathering of the Pact officials, 
Khrushchev talked further about the importance of the drug busi- 
ness with the Czech delegation. This was when Sejna learned the 
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code name of the operation. Khrushchev grinned, nud ged Sejna inl^ 
the ribs and told him the name of the operation was DrizbaNanboo; 
thatisr^National Friendship." The name was pure Khrushchev-1 
dever deception but with a dear and obvious meaning: the dr iy 
were Mends that would help destroy the enemy; / • 

? ?i Following this meeting, the satellite leadersretu^home andk 
began to organize the narcotics trafficking. Initially, die most active- 
countries, besides the Soviet Union, were t 

and Hungary. Within roughly two years* E 
were also strong participants. 











•T* 


lightest Security . 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the opmti^^i^ww 
immediately developed under the tightest-; T " 

individuals who were to put tire plan together were „_ . 

a n M OD villa for a week. They came from tiie/Adraini ^ a tive ^W^ 
Organs Department, International (Foreign! Department, Military 
Health Administration; GRU (strategic intelligence) andMihisttyof 
Interior (Second Administration). When completed/ the plah was 
presented to the Defense Coundl by the minister of interip^R ud ttf 
Barak. At that meeting; in response to a question on faummfnmT. 
tire first secretary, he estimated that tire operetjon wcnrld bring in % 
enough' revenues to pay for the entire Czech military infeDigericey 
operation. Actually, in 1964, the operation paid for 50 parent of the 
GRU foreign operations, expenses (not including- salaries or.?' 
operations financed by tire Soviets). This grew to 70 percent (or V 
about $22 million) in 1966, and at that time, the GRU profit (after all 
expenses were paid) from just the Cuban portion of tire operation 
totaled about $8 million. Further, in 1966, the GRU estimated that by 
1968 tire total income from narcotics trafficking would cover all 

foreign GRU expenses. • 

■ — - - * • 


rsi: 
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ness was accorded the highest secrecy classification; that; of "state ? 
importance," which is above the level of top secret Documentation 
was extremely guarded. In Czechoslovakia, there were only three 
copies of the Defense Council's decision and approved plan. These 
copies were held in the Second Administration of tire Ministry of 
Interior (the civilian secret police), the GRU and tire Defense Coun- 
cil Secretariat All instructions to the heads of participating agencies 
were oral, and mpst people working on tire various facets of-the . 
operation were given deceptive explanations for what they were 
doing so that even they were unaware of the basic plan. Aside from 
the Defense Council itself, very few people, even among the top ' 
leadership, were aware of operation Druzba Narobov. 

Almost as soon as the satellite operations had begun, 
Khrushchev decided that the implementation was not proceeding 
fast enough. Khrushchev even admitted that he was . partially to 
blame in being too cautious. Accordingly, in 1 963 he instructed Gen. 
Maj. Nikolai Savinkirr, tire deputy head of tire Administrative 

Organs Department (he became head of the department in 1964 and 

is still in that position today), to visit all the satellite countries and 
Cuba and prepare a coordinated plan to speed up the narcotics 
operation. Savinkin’s plan was approved by tire Soviet Defense 
Council and instructions were sent to all the satellites and Cuba. 

The instructions from the Soviet Defense Council following its 
approval of Savinkin's plan dealt with a wide variety of matters, 
including 1) which banks in different countries were to be used to 
handle the income, 2) the cooperation to be provided by the East 
European intelligence services in assisting in the infiltration of Latin 
American drug networks and in the collection of corruption data, 3) 


the instruction on propaganda and disinformation, 4) the directions 
- for research, development and testing of more effective drugs 
which was to be conducted within the military medical services for 
security reasons; 5) the directions on which satellite countries' 
operations were to be coordinated and in what countries, 6) the 
names of people in different countries who would help with the dis- 
tn button, 7V instructions organizing transportation and logistics 
support for the trafficking and 8) points of contact for getting advice 
onadditronal vulnerabilities (markets) and techniques from experts 

*7* ft. mfM of dn,p in the 

different countries. t ■ 

The instructions ion prof»^& were of such importance that 
» special office was established in the Administrative Organs 
Department to oversee the activities, which were planned in Mos- 
cowand implemented mainly by the departments of propaganda of 
the Central Committee and the GRU departments of special pro- 
paganda. The propaganda was intended to make society blame itself 
for the West's narcotics problem. Moreover, organizations and 
individuals considered inimical to Soviet policy were to be dis- 
credited (for example, by revealing their internal drug-related cor- 
ruption). Finally, following special instructions received from First 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev in 1964, the satellites were to publicize 
the Chinese narcotics operation and, by so doing, distract the 
world's attention away from the Soviet operation. 

Duringthe Vietnam War, the Sovietsand Czechs negotiated an 

agreement with the North Vietnamese to produce narcotics in North 
Vietnam. This was part of a practice begun in roughly 1963 to pro- 
duce the drugs locally, in die vicinity of the target audience, rather 
than ship them in from Eastern Europe or the Soviet Union. In the 
case of the Vietnam War, the products were shipped through 
Thailand and via the Viet Cong to the U.S. forces in the south. By 

1967, the Soviet intelligence services estimated that the use of drugs 

against the US. soldiers had become even more effective than a ha d 
been in the Korean War. At that time, the KGB estimated But 90 per* 
cent of the US. servicemen were using drugs of one variety or 
“other. Seeking to capitalize on Bus situation and on the antiwar 
movement of theyouth in the United States, which itself was also 
fueled by Soviet propaganda and deception operations, in the spring 
of 1967, Savinkin stressed to a visiting delegation of high-level 
Czech officials the need to increase the drug trade, specifically 
against US. and NATO forces to "corrupt the officers, recruit 
intelligence agents and impair the functioning of soldiers." 

In January 1967, the Soviets finished a study that concluded 

that the drugs would be an effective weapon to use against a new ris- 
ing class in the United States, the "technical elite." Drugs and nar- 
cotics were to be used to sabotage Bus important class and to 
facilitate the Soviet theft of high-tech equipment At the end of 1967, 
during a special display of stolen technology, the chief of Czech 
military intelligence explained to visiting Soviet officials that by his 
estimate, 20,to 25 percent of the technology stolen from the West 
during 1967 was facilitated by the use of drugs. 

In a sense, 1967 was another watershed year in the Soviet 
operation, the first being 1960 and die second, 1961 In 1967, the 
Soviets directed the further intensification of the narcotics 
operations— in Cuba and throughout Latin America, in technology 
theft operations and against the U.S. and NATO military forces. And. 
in B»e fall, Moscow again summoned all the satellite intelligence 
chiefs to a meeting to receive instructions to speed the exploitation 
of the many opportunities that had become available. 

By the end of 1967, Cuba had infiltrated 90 percent of all the 




Latin American drug operations, and discussions withRaiil Castro 
had shifted from increasing infiltration to the need to destroy those 
drug operations that were still independent and ^nrotroerative « 
Finally, it was dear during the review of B»SiE»^«Klovak 
intelligence plan in December that Cuban mte^eneepWmim had 

been fully coordinated with the- Warsaw- Fi^^teerated'i 

- • •- :• 

— ^ : : ; y 

“Evidence relating to Soviet (and Ctilnese) 
actions has bean Ignored. . . .possibly > 



intelligence system," which itself had been set uplml^to'^l^^ 
Soviet intelligence services direct control and sujfeippibf aifthet^ 
satellite intelligence services and operations. • 

Folly to Close Our Eyes 
Over the past 15 years, in 
multiplied manyfold. It now has solid ... 
countries. It has corrupted couritiess Latin 
one must assume many in die United States ~ ,„ 3ieuu> me 

brutal torture and murder .of US. Drug Enfetcem^j^^j^^ff; 
and to die ruthless killing of public officials who hawattempted to ; 
resist the drug dealers, most notably die 24 ministers of justice in 
Colombia. It has become married to international terrarism, whose 
links to the Soviet Union die US. government also remaire rehictant 
to confront This, on top of the magnitude of the dom^ problems, 
is why fighting the drug business has become ro important ~ ? ■ 

At the same time, it seems only reasonable not to'i^^ the 
public about the prospects for success in this war. Hut Bit mav be 




the role of the Soviet Union-its strategy p lahsltiw^ wd ' 
organization— is not taken into account The combiriatitmof West- 
em industrial and financial interests, coupled with an oronftelming 
desire to reach nudear arms control agreements wWi^Sctfeta 
has generated considerable pressure for the United States to avoid 
actions or words that might be considered confrontatirmaidranti-^ 
Soviet 

Evidence relating to Soviet (and Chinese) actions has been 
ignored, often not collected or actively pursued and, in certain cases 
possibly even suppressed. The problem is not a lack of evidence, as 
many bureaucrats would have congress and the public believe. 
Rather, the problem is a failure to assemble and analyze available 
evidence. The foregoing material is presented as anexample of 
evidence that is available but not pursued. Moreover, this is only the 
tip of die iceberg.- y 

TJe apparent disinclination to collect assemble and analyze 

c^« trnh? T 'If reSUhed 4 ^the drugand nar- 

sion oHuf uf 31 d ? es " ot mdude what may be a critical dimen- 
smn of the problem: the Soviet operation that coordinates its many 

rs nare0,icsasa pobticaiw^tocri^ 

£ comm S °f ietieS ' 1 The drugs are political weapons. In die 1960s, 
use the wea^f* Unp,emented a . P 1 ™ to coordinate resources and 
United Sut«Th° ,tSgreatest effe ctiveness. The main target was the 
no longer the ca^ * "° reaS ° n l ° ° Ur know,ed 8 e to b« liev « this is 

which is no\''h S s^° SS 'k'^ ^ reco 8 n * 2ed and seriously examined, 

vnouslvbv those reswnfbl ?* W3F ° n ^ * n0lbein & Uken 
lor success , n the ^ P° ns,ble {or carrying it out, and the prospects 
* ,n ‘ he Wara " significantly diminished.® 
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mfessiont of SIx- Artiarican Flwra- v y- j 

(Abl Important development since last April followed upon 
» repitriationof molt of otw captured U rn af ter ; 

ceTand thus relates to the totalled c J^ a *°T ; 
these fliers; that they had imaged bacteriologM-v£^ J*» 
nth Korea. These so-called fconfeMlons, you udU recall- w «« 
ships the most Important! and publicized feature of th 
Knmgnist cate. xr ’ t , '■* n 

The operation which produced these confewl«« PSSLS 
uch larger role than some of us have imatfned.It victimized 
r more prisoners of war than the handful of whose so-called 


r all delegatWM, two aroraw Marine Cort*-CoL 


jfapk H. Schwable. and Maf. Roy Bley. • The st atements, of 

1 Sun of .*. **< • 


< ! members of the Soviet djoc p«w» b«« 

j* [these so-called confessions, and in particular those .of ColoM 

' «md <Kd. 


>V EMBER 


tan ine nanuiiu w i . . • , , i , . 


NAUrifof these ; officen,’hav^ served ; P^°*f. “'£j 

& the Communists, were concerned, were released after 4>» 

i i ( { J l - I . \ i 1 »t 
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armistice and have returned to the- United Sta^ Among *K® ' 

swont statements we are subbing to J 

those mode by these six officerssfter the r retumto freedom. 

They all state categorically tha* they « v« waged bacteno- 
logical warfare and that their so^aUed c 
and were extracted by coercive Comnw nist jnethods which ■ 
have become very familiar to thto world, shall not W \ 
sworti statements’at this mertinfe, nor discuss them in detaus- ; . 
they speak eloquently for themselves, ant I shall oner them to . »■ • • 
' this Committee as a part of theiloffidal r rcord of this debat^^; ^ ] 
- 1 1 should like, however, to call your al tention to a ajcuaK*.^ 

stance which you might overlook in a mo » W « 

-these sworn statements, in particular tte e of Colonel Schum--, 
ble and Major Bley. Theso^ «««« : *atene^..ahw-tiw*.^' 
dates when-after interrogation «nd phy teal and mental to^g..^ 
turn ip solitary confinemenC.laiting mv« r three months and 
v nearly five months respectivdffthey fin lly brok^own aiW?,^ 
agreed to "confess," sind wh^n'^sfe so-ca led confessions were^f^y. 
• fiSdly accepted by -the CtaWiunlstet: dajor ; Bleys sworo^t 
statement states: •>." 

: • "QneiBht around midnight; my i#nogator-.and y . ^ 

• i • guard escorted me to.the fOW camp < ortanandw suffice j . 

where, through an interpreter! I was t >ld they had eon- j 
, crtae evidence that I hid participated in germ xvmare, 
ilmved me for the second time a part jf^another * 
cMesstonon germ warfare '(which [ believed was a* 
fX) and then giveam written 48-hour ultimatum. It-wasj^ 

. . avlten in Englisfflfcued by some Chii*se gen^. , J| v 
Vstated in effect thiRafter the 48-ho ir period if I 
not told them what I IqwOljout gen » warfare and the|J^ 
part I played in it, I wqufd bd made a 

The interrogator tame again at th s end of the tun-4 
• majtum period and I told.Mm'I would go along with the jt p 
lief* He had all the infomwaiofi he wcnted me to write il | * 

• doivn and within a fewtiBsll had il all .rewritten and * »•; 

signal. I believe the date Of my deposi don was 25 Janu- d. ^ 

. ary 1953. However, it warrewritten tt veraj Hmes to getf j 
it Exactly as they wanted it.', . 

J After' the Chinese hdd‘ edited mj false statement,* 
is required to write It dqt oncqagoii i on smooth paper IT; 

* record it on a tape-recording ' m ichine, This.wastj 
sometime around the M!bU[efaniairyt 1953 * * v • A • > 
Colonel Schwable, in his. stalejment, sa rs: " . •>{ 

?; . After applying all ynanner.of means to break me &: _ v :. : r 
. : down mentally. morally apd; physicall \ to confuse meJft 

and to convince me that there was no alternative in thejt p • . 


Icndw that^40 refused, to sign any confes*iom-OP the;'M^ifct| 

* • _ m « ftl _ 1 _ ’ J * 1 Briiyaflail In’ ali.l 1 


UIWIUU swiMuvr aiMu — T-T 7 ; I. , * 

Returned, and, of the^ 14 are confirmed u 
Other 17 are listed as missing. It appears that* aH trf.«^ Wp) 
were told ‘by theXommunists that they wert notpris6hmfaf:: : 
War but "war criminals," ; and^ ^ tht^yrithout ; ^ ; ^fctt^l 
the Goieva Convention: ■ • 

W It •; should 1 be-laoted that > manyfef . tprisortrt^ta|.| 

others too-infantrymen *es well as alnnen-rweresyfctjm|Dtffj 


v : quicn iWTiunmi/iuuii •• . T 

?n»y fbrtb#?m-warfare propaga^^ 

* iake;of confessions , on other subjects which-tM Connemt 
glgped rwar-crimesT and >trodtie^ f 

;•? ':j-|Hbw- let" me refer briefly : to ■ the , expesiepce . Of ia^fitafets*- 
mesa men. In some of these : eaMS their totmaitm r ja^mUi 

■K^fh^tracttagtheisigi^paperst^^^ 

&«, they faitedr<The fintithree: cases I'sh^.faei^M 
vte ftht ’ from among. the sworn ? rtatementa 4^^a»;wbiifitll|* 
■W&V- *1^ Committep; j 
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mutter* I succumbed to the^deinands 


leans to break me * 
r, to confuse mej 
alternative in the j 
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recordings and being phorfo^hed Wth in motion piemj 
turns and stilU while reading? tlifri- falsie confession, aff j 

under protest . . •'% %\r j \ u A 

You will note that with bqth Cotond Schwable and Mato 
Biey the significant date wHen the Communists accepted thee 
so-called confessions as satisfactory was] the end of Febnt-i 
arvv 1953T The reason for . this* date is ^ ob^ous-the Wnerulj 
Asseipbly reconvened on Fcfe. 24 f 1953.) The soi led con4 
fessions were circulated amdng die delegations on March IfA 
.1953; th other words* the tortures of ‘Colonel Schwable anpj 
Majof Bley evidently were !art integral and essential part otj 
Soviet preparations for the General Assenbly. *f J 

Other Victims ~of the-'Confession'i Campaign -ll 

: i Lve already referred -to. the fact that the six famofaj 
“confessions** which the Soviet Union exploited in the United 
Nations represent only a small fraction of the total 
nist effort to turn American % prisoners into ac^mplijri» oh 
their fraudulent charge. We do not yet know the fuir®ry, 
and since many victim® are dead we shall never have if all.j 
How ever, we already have some minimum figures. We knqjvj 
that ‘the Communists accused at least 107 of our cu P tl Wy 


. . $?: GERM-WARFARE 'CONFESSION*' f | ; 

■ U rewriltan lavarol 

-,-p - 

CqI. Walker Mdhtnin of the AJe Force, a famoii » ace ta 
. European theater jin World Wat II. finally wrote 
a] confession aft^rj extreme and jjrolonged dureoi in _ 
confinement, lusting nearly elgty ^monthx. Alter the* nrrt n*» 
of three weeks of interrogation and torment Jie ifrfi cl nvm j* 
attempt suicide. In the first three 'months of his ;; i onn. ~m>i 
he refused on at jleast six different occasions to break down - 
a After his last refrual he was kept In solitary' confinement W 
oyer three months more, threatened dally with djMlv rwoej 
oljnbst nightly jpy'kuards who seemed ready 10 ktU lilm-Thw 


in inU'pUHU IK WM UN.. iv» l"”KT'7-Tl- / . _ 

implicating him by name. From the time that 
late in May of this year, until thetvery day o{ 
five weeks after the armistice, ho Was engaged 
rewriting statemcbU about germ i warfare widen I Ms 
themselves admitted to him had no Imsls In fa^t. 1 ! 

,j First Lieut. Janies L. Stanley of the Air 
classified as a war criminal, was Interrogate lm lonwm 
fpr four months by tlfc a»lnesc Communists! EI^H ,,mr * T 

i ; I ’ 7 U. S. NEWS & ^OslO RCFOfif 
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W Mmmanded to 

<m j a ( attention for five hours at a'time; confined eig ays 

t guards while a third kicked. ^and slapped hunj-stood 
SatSitam 22 hours until down 

S3, the side of a hatdiet and stood^pitwo more houn; inter- 
•ocatcd three hours with a spotlight sk inches from his face: 
nd«cd t« confess while a; pistol was held at the back of his 
h«ad< placed under a roof-drain aU night during 
bft without food three days and-jivithout wirtw eight daysr 
tempted with promises of giwd treatment and letters from 
home; put Indore a firing sqiwd|ar^ igivcn^a last^hanoe; 

‘ bne in*- Iwikhhhd-f^from^he'rafl^^e'hot*®^^*^^ •“ 
{till refused. the Chinese Communists let him alone. Iney had 
inoarentlv given him up asan impossible. case. . . 

^Rrst Uetit., Francis A. Stricby pf; the Air; Force was inter- 
mjnted for 10 days while in Kaiidc^ 

Son center. He refused to yield aiKi Avaa taken to M u Kdffl, 
Manchuria; TKwerhte-.legr 
cliains kicKd 

• . i tafi * ~h ; j : i.’i 
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MAJOR ROY BLEY 
. . . 48 hours to "confess" 

shins left to fester with no medical did. Tlirce separate times 
he was dragged alxiut the floor, kicked in the legs and hack, 
and almiost lifted from the floor by his hair and ears. Once 
in an effort to open his clasped hands* five guards pinned 
him to his cell wall, hit him repeatedly in the ImhIv, and 
forced open his fingers and thumb one by one; whereupon he 
struck back at them. After that he had no more mistreat incut. 
No confession of any kind was ever extorted front him. 

.The cases I have just mentioned are refilled in grcjitw 
detail in the sworn statements which these officers havwnli- 
mitted. Now here arc a few other cases taken Irom pe^mal 
histories of other returned United States ilier^i: . 

; First Lieut. Hubert C. Lurie was interrogated ovc| .»« 
times'; was trietl fotir times for Ix'iog a “way criminal . ami 
I ifntenced to death three times. The charges were engaging 
k in germ warfare, being an “enemy of the people, ami luilmg 
'Jo malctf amends t<» the people."' lie was told repeatedly: 

S ^cll tlui. truth, confess, we have already proved you arc a 
liar." Tlie Chinese Communists repeatedly told him he could 
avoid all' these trials and pressures by a simple confession. 
He resisted all efforts and never signed a confession. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1953 
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First: Lieut. Joseph E. R,-/eland was interrogated for ov«% 

1,8(J0 hours. He observed Soviet personnel guiding; the4n»e**s| 
rogations. He was taken to Mukden. Manchuria. He was triwte] 

UviCe for ref lisingMlo confess to germ warfare. The- fit# -trial.'-’ 
ended in a sentence to death l»y firing squad; The sets, ml trto^ 
ended in a sentence to a corrective labor camp-ami a veotern^ 
ofexecution against his daughter in- the U tided States. % At .mL* 
times he was in solitary- confinement. He .never wrolt% 

confession. .\ ; > . ' ' . 

Second Lieut. Edward G. Izhicky was interrogated* 

. hours a day for 60 days and 4. hours a day UvJi* dajM™ 

May 25 ,-' 19 M, he was scnteucrd to solitary oiniprf'tnenCh 
lOO ycars-or until ho accepted the gcrm*wariipr charges: 

' .was- then th.rown iiito a hole 5 feet hntg.**T fetl wklr^ am 
4 feet higlL' where lie was left for a week witlnait fm^ttaj 
, water.' He never wrote* confession..; . • 

^ The case histories .in. our hands raise a nutnlier of intrrrttfuj 

■ mst:. The Cdihmutdst assault on these men was so mt« 
and- determined lhatit actually .continued lieynml .tl« 
armistice; A* a prime example! refer to tlie ease «i« rv <. 

Andrew J. Evans. Jr^-' whose, sworn statement we-are*?p ... 
mitting to this Committee. Toward the rial of Ills inter toga 
lion’ he was told that the war, was over, that all other tuiwiOre 
hadbeen repatriated, and tliat he would rievrr see the -Uidlml 
States again^mlcss he signed: In tlie face of this threat ;*ml 
sifter montfuof treatment which lie drscrilies as that acisqntv 
to a low-typo. animal?— tlie? fidk details of this t lament ^ar 
lie found in his sworn statcnWlt-he agreed '<>*Co a^« 
fession? to having waged bacteriological wuriuie. Tlie dal, 
this agreement by Colonel Evans was Aug. 1 < . 1U.V1. l oeo« 
followed the usual writing, reiyriting. and edWu* : «* 
called "confession." Colonel Kvpns signed the fmalraisii»tml| 
version on Sept. 2. 1953. Then he was ordiwl to ptnlale ldSfe 
"confession" to the month of \luy. 1953. Alter Ids ja-.Mxt.n.tz 
ref usal to do this. Ills interrogators acvr|iteil Id* agi wiindstig 
predate It only to August 17. tlte day td Ids first agieeumirt 
sign. At last, on Septemlier 3. lie was rdeasml. . 

Nate these dates: August 47 ami Septeln»*er 3- ««* 
weeks after tlie armistice, was sigueil. Tlie same sUtllmu faiS? 
emerges- in the sworn statement of (kd. Walker Mahmm^. 
whose final "confession" was accepted tlie same day as lm wa*| 
repatriated— Se|rteml»er 3. Does not this raise a «|»iesthMi-.»lujfc 
our minds? How seriously do the OmnminWs lake tlm arint^|, 
slice agreement? Tlieir guns cease firing. Iml still -to the verv- 
moment of rcpatriation-tlicy torture the Ualies ami intmls m - 
prispners to get amimmftimi foy their spu.ams |,.« n .agamla^i^| 

Secondly, the sworn statements as a wln»le slHiw'llwMle^jjj^J 
wurfct tortures were tes«*rved .for those who irlmnl to «o^- * 
oiicratc." Ceoerally. when a {pan broke down he was grieirp^ 
what Hie Communists called their “loidenl iieatmeol • 

I may say. only by comparison will, snmethmg «'"«* *• 
for those who |tersisied in ilieir iclusal to break llial .tlw^^ 
Communists reserved their jfull I ury. hnl nlieo wdlaHd-:^^ 

sticcess. ' f I • ' ,. - . 

Thirdly, we -find in this olnseiutive retsorl an imly alMa».^^,^ 
id the vast orguidration ami ejalawate om-iIhmI wsrsl to i 

the statements which the .Oitnmrmiais were srs-lmg • *'•••* ^ ! ‘ ‘rim 
persomiel; whether Ail Fmr-e. Naw m Marine, « . 

1 mid (or most id the time seed to a |,U 

which came to la- known aiUmig. the pin as a* Jjd-V- 

jialaee." This was a combine d tntein»u.»ih<n ■ ‘ ni * ’ 

' TTHn^MMiiid N’mlh k.ne.imjnil d.i.alo l !■, S.iei..t .7^1.1 

Many ,d nor llieis weie ndeifiMitisi iheie l.v Soswl 

Die t:hinuse iidenogaliiis. did jd <•", pirwanii ** »r «*•»*< «»••• 

Iraimsl iu'an IH imndh ionise to IVipmu. < I.tii,,. dins i«al to 
Soviet ii^iioelots. One Ale Irone ..Hi. «-». Colonel M..I. 
hud a ten di id 15 Inletmgatws woltotf <»o l.l«n «l.«« ." • 

kmrtv l,w, that Mnldeo. M.m|,I«mm. .o..hIm* ••nii* *••• 

the interiognlion ad so ,'ulhs| t -wui , rlnnoais 

Fmilthly. it t« mdewmlhv lliul In spile tin* .ihalo. «♦ ...1 


\ 





the interrogators, aiulthcir constant insistence, on rewrithig, 
of the so-called "cotifcssioii^ deliberate misstatement* 
of faatwqrenot taughtand^ in th^. THc sworp 
statements -of Coloncls Evans aTia Mahurin, both of which 
we arc submitting to this Committee, refer: to factual dis- 
crepancies of thissor&TKe Committee will remember that my 
Government |M)iiited out just suchincoosistencies in the co rtf 
; Cessions" of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley last year; after 
those statements werc^ introduced in the* Assembly^ by thjp^ 
representative. «CtK^:^fet;Uhi6n.^ ' ,7 

F«un these few instances, it becomes clear that the so-called 
-genii warfare" confessions were pot simply a sudden bright 
idea jm the, part of the Communists, but were an integral part , 
; ; of u tremendous- aiul r calculated campaign of lies; and that in 
this campaign of li«7lheiCdmmun wed i^refullf wrked^ 
out teeliiiK|iies and' a considerable body of trained personnel 
in order to break the bodto and and . thus fulfil! 

{heir plan* *: : ? C v 

The Technique of ^ ; 

Now I should. like to ^ a litUe jfurther into the question of 
how the false confessions -were obtained by the: Communist^.- 
The jKirtions I have quoted ilhatrate reasonably well the 


IMtg$ 

same pattern of intimidation, dqirivatkm j; ; of.7 ^ 
needs, isolation, and physical and mental 
tuques varied only in detail, except tkit tlie estcnt 
use depended on the degree of .resistances!!^ 
dividual prisoners* The total picture presented h one of hun^ 
beings reduced to a status lower Titan that of animals: filthy; 
i full of lice; festered wounds full jof 7 
f regulated to a point just short of dcttth^un^^|^^|^ 
haircuts or baths for as much as u year; mcii? 
to the elements; fed; with carcf iillv nwasurcd npiuitnnn <pur*i- 
" tlesrand: lowest quality of food and uiisaiiitarj^|teir^^i 
often in rusty cans; isolated, faced wit h f 
interrogators, bullied incessantly. dqiriyi*l*&^^ 

^beaten into mental aiigoisliUJ ;v 

Ij^Imagine a buman-l^iig^in^iliis' ciiiKliOim^p^^t^^ 
picture but it is truev: and supported by 
reports* Many other individuals died in thw^in^vM^c^ 
not add to the testimony*. We -mint 

hot done as mere senseless Imitalitv; it was t h*pe f hr « hh* > inj|r 
purpose: to make free men serve 

All this testimony on tCommunist •mctlioili^iFm^.ii 

1 * i ii «i ifc* iil« <• nwiniti miarfli rti p t fe. 
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5 AMERICAN FUERS WERE INTERROGATED j 

. mgrty by Soviet perMnnel" . i 

techniques used. Now let us go into this mutter in a scuncwhaj 
jimre analytical fashion. , ' i 

A( the outset weshould notice that tl»c tort tires used tn 
thesi cases, although they include many brutal physical 
* injuries, .nic not like the medieval tortures of the rack and 
the ithuihbscrew. They arc subtler, more prolonged, and 
: intended to Ik* more terrible in their effect. They are cal* 

calatrd to disintegrate the. inind of an intelligent victim, to 
dfst'irt his , sense of values.- hr a |K)int where he will not simply 
cry 6iit “I did it!** hut will become a seemingly willing acr 
complice to the complete destruction of his integrity and the 
production of an elalioraflWictinn. 

♦ Tie testimunv in our jhauds. from American prisoners, 

♦ ' re veils the use ol a detailed method designed to mold pi is 
| oners into the desired condition where they can he exploited 
' tq.tlie maximum. It is a itJetlMnl. obviously calculated by the 
Gbmmunists to bring a min/ to the imhiiI wheie a dry mist • 
**ol!bu f ad or a lew hours* uninterrupted sleep is a great event in 
l,Vs life. All the prisoners :\icl imi/.ed were subjected In (lie 


"confessions" in Korea sAests a* friglitening^ftef^^p; 

It suggests that the CdEmunisls were .deliliara^rfy ^ 
ing to their ends essentially the same teduw^ 

, famous Soviet biologist Pavlov used in 
dogs and rats. This technique, us you all calletf tfc 

"conditioned reflex." When a rat goes through thfewi^ 
door, he gets an electric shock.' When he gcw dirmigh Ar 
right door, he gets a bit of cheese. Before long«^yiiii canlfc- 
pense with the shock and the cheese, lH*cnuse t has licm 
conditioned to enter the door you want 
Soviet regime has used this saute technii|u^tfgiim 
people in efforts to dislodge them frum4|J^^ 
reverence for the Almighty and from their ospir^ 
freedom; and to force them \yilly*ntlly ; 
slave pattern. 7 

; This is the very technique which the Cim^nm**!* appear * 
have used on thinr intended "germ Warfaro ^Mlu 1 '- ***?*' 
fence was punished with kicks ami slu|is MiSrtfe laer; wlk 
Worsened -living conditions, with fond 
furthcr, with threats of death. This tighteiml gripygas «mir 
|times‘ relaxed briefly when the unyielding victim k 

danger of dying. Signs of co-operation, uii'lli^ nthcf: liatd. 
wereVcNvarded with slight iiicreaM a s in rat«int.i fi*ith pnMniWt" 
of I Hotter treatment soon. No wonder that jwinir |)l tjiir |»w» 
ers, miserably wcakcneil with week* nml months *il mbtirU 
menti were brought down to tifut animal Imrf pi 
where resistance was assm-tuled ‘with drat h. wlirii* AirWaic 
•was associated with survival, and wlwte survival nn am 
iseemed more im|Mirtanl than the mural pilmfplri tl»^|^ 
tingiiish men from Innists. II anything i% surprising J* 

•that mi many of our soldiers- 1 h it h those who ^suifc-sseil: M* 
tlwise who did not-altlKingh Ini mouths riiry wrie trrjtrs 
like animals sir worse, somehow tsmtiimeth ^lh | «»t»glM* ,, * j to 
act like men. ( % . • 

Consider the evidence uu I how* \vh«i did ihM s 

prisoner win* th«r CaMiirrmnisIs afsume is aheai)> 4«tms l»^ 
an animal is uffensl in sharp terms a puielv sii«»*il»a 

forwl nr death. The obvious animal ir^Hiiar a rs|*tsi^l 
in one case, a man was sentenifKl to death T.V|in»cv 4n, ' r 
tefus(*d to yield. Another man was made to dig lih •twu 
was taken Iwloie a firing s«piad, lie.ud tin* « 0 |^»m|hI to l*£ 
and heard the pistols chi k mi eiiipls i|ian\^-*s ai»»J 
refused to yield. Such lestm^mv as tins st-en* «*i m 

that the spirit of man 1 .in inn ilrepn tl*4o p tln«s • 
Pavlov. ^* 

Wider Implications of the Bacterioloai^l“^ a ^ 0#f 

Propaganda Campaign 1 

Just IIS tin* Piltiilol imilrssinns u«m- • •••• fll t M . ,f 1 
larger hai ti’riologteal wai f »n •• plan, sm th** euioy l»#*iei*» a 
tr.il warfare 1 anipaigti u »•% pail ol a laager *1 
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i |^iniiitiii>ii^t |iit|M a fi<iliMii; I-**t me-fincr now to certain facts 
J Aililbirnt kind-fact* which pnndde a context for our con- 
•tivUiim- °f tin* entire baiter fuloglcal warfarc campaign. 
IVie U U show what the pur|Misr of that propagamla cain- 
njpi MM |lv wav aim! »iow it velat^lb^lte^ofaL Communist 
«»l thought and action which gave it birth. . m 

f ,u#; •» mm t h-afly ap|iearv that the entire " germ warfare 
Miilgaoda ditvr wav dcvrlu|ted to give expression to a broad 
i imiUotovt |**»hcv governing the- conduct of the Korean ag-> 
«v'rv<!*tf \ • im m ig other things. thiv, |MilUy ciiIlail for giving! 

* B tr| |»«it.h« 4 ts to what the aggressor* called Evidence" that 
Inifiiiait tones in Korea' hail committed atrocities and so 
the pm |H>ve l**ing to discredit the:*Unit«l States in 
,l~ rs«*s *.f the her world and thus tft help isolate It from its 

Aei- , •■■■• ... " ‘ 

Hllwe rv.tMiH* the history of t lie - germ war” -propaganda 
? ai»|Mign l fin its In-ginning in -Mily/ lOSlVSve find that it 
*«<nliirii«s lalthfully to this broad |Milicy of the Communists. 
jjJ «m ! dlwl “plot" was laid entirely to the United States 
the only individuals marked fur "confession" 
•rtf* American privoiM*rs; the resulting propaganda, especially 
^ Ilie lejaat of the so-called "luternatkmal Scientific Com- 
Ituwai/ wav di evil'll up to look like -cvhlencc'’ in a manner 
«Kj||* 4 v av rial m irate as it was spectoiw; ami the world-wide 
ohjinti given to this "germ warfare** theme wax at a very 
«fli level hw several months.. | 
jliiM. it tv fair to conclude that the "germ warfare" prop- 
4 aMia campaign, far from I icing a sudden inspiration, was 
' 4 # chief means of implementing the pnipagahda aspects of 
4 broad Omimimist plan concerning the Korean war. 

Srntml. this* false- propagamla campaign is entirely con- 
Atijrit u/h Communist practices concerning • the treatment 
4 prisoner* of war. and indeed of all foreigners who fall into 
inr haialv. I shall not go into detail ewi this subject. Suffice 
< tout that Communist treatinent of prisoners. I with in World 
Xp II ami in the Korean war lias consistently followed a 
pjitV nf using these prisoners to advattce the military, eco- 
yame. ..ml especially the political objectives of Soviet Com- 
<niifisvt jmlicy. Under this policy no prisritict has any rights; 
*W»ie marked for jMilitical use arc told that M "war criminals 
•Srv fad iiutvide -the- protection of the Geneva Convention. In 
iVfiVf War II tin* most intensive effort by the Soviets against 
;*ivrtK*f\ in heir hands was directed to the political indoctri- 
'uiinn and propaganda exploitation of a mlnoAty which was 
mtgtNvl the |M»slwar task of helping to communizc Cermany 
ad »#tl»rr cntiolries. As iiioiiiImts of the United Nations know 
*» lhrir. sorrow, hundred* of thousands of prisoners captured 
tin*- Soviet Union in that war have never !>ecn repatriated 
r accounted for despite the requirements of international 
I L* . "• 

Altlioiigli the pattern of treatment in Korea has l>ccn per- 
kijH lw elaUirate and ambitious than that in World War II, 
4 lu* followed much the same lines,. I suggest that we should 
muskier iIm* "germ-warfare confessions" of American prisoners 
ibi in this context— that is to say, as one aspect of the ruthless 
nplnitation Ji all prisoners of war and other captives to 
dyancr the aims of world Communism, t 
Third , we know well that the Commtroist authorities who 

I ^itaiiKsI and exploited these so-called ‘^confessions are past 
Mm at the business of "getting" the kind of confessions 
’kfy want. Certainly the chief of the Soviet Delegation is an 
iuthority nn this subject. In the practice of Moscow and her 
•nii*s, tin* "confession" is a prime propaganda instrument to 
■•l»finrt the t ml icy objectives of the moment. The examples of 
'hs tcthiij(|in* since World War if are legion. They include 
only Communists in disgrace, such as Slansky in Czecho- 
wvalcia and llajk in Hungary, but also non-Communists who 
hll into the hands of the authorities, like Cardinal Nlindszenty 
^lihiugary and William Oatis in Czechoslovakia. I need not 
Malior this jxiint. The eviiicnce of the. falsity of iuch alleged 
wmfessions, and of the methods of duress and threat and wear- 
down by which they arc ahvavs obtained, is too well 
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known. .Tliis is the picture of Communist “justice.” It reminds 
me of tlie editorial statement in' a Communist newspaper in v 
Eiut Germany, which said in effect:* "The people demand. a 
fair trial and a speedy execution.” 

, Fourth, 1 should Uke.to suggest that the “germ .vnuiartt^gm 
propaganda campaign is the yety type of activity that:stenK^^| 
from the essential doctrines of Soviet Leninism and Stalinbm : - 
conccniing truth and morality, \yhat- are these- doctrines? 
a. strange thing that the Communists have repeated them:ioij|^^P« 
often and yet some of us in the free world have taken sb1ittlefe|^|f' 
note of them.- . • . 

‘ j As to the truth, the Communists in the U.S.S.R. have elaK 
orated the Marxian doctrine to a point where no non-Com*4 
munist can possibly perceive the. “truth," and indeed truth;isMg 
whatever the Communists decide it is. On this basis, they have*. ^ 
rewritten the. entire history of man, from the beginnings;: to ^ 
the pitpent day, and when tlieir policies change, this^hixtfi*^f;|| ; ,.. 
is rewritten again to conform to the policy. Thus troth i: in «; ^ : ^ 
their doctrine has come to*be'^n instrument of policy, ltpibC||; 
altered whenever convenient. This ancient belief that man luu^ 
the Cod-given ability to distinguish rationally between fact, 
and fiction has no place in Communist thought. 

As to morality, Lenin put it V<yy succinctly when ; he wrot^^^ 
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RUSSIA'S IVAN PAVLOV IN 1935 
". . . essentially the same technique" . ^ 

* ♦ t . >‘;i 

"We do not beliive in eternfd morality, and w« expoji-r .• 

. all the fables about piorality . j . At the basis of Commit- v 
nist morality lies the struggle [for the consolidation an! < . 

. consummation of Communismi" j 

Let no one think that this doctrine of Lenin s on morality* is 
outdated. As recently as March 18. 1952, after the "germ war" 
propaganda had already begun,! Moscow Radio broadcast^ a i ; 
lecture by a man named Fila^^vich, who said: 

4 *The basis of Communist plurality, Lenin tauglit, is tlie 
struggle for strengthening anjd achieving Communism. 

For the Soviet people everything is moral that serves the 
victory of the Communist briler." 

Thus we can surely say tbaf in Communist doctrine ami 
practice, behind the Iron Curftin* now and in the past, thc % 
concepts of truth and moralitywhich are sacred to the tradi- 
tion of free men arc totally subjected to the success of the 
Communist movement. Any. means, any deceit, any brutality, 
is justified by the Communistif.if they think it contributes to 
the victory of Communism. j 
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